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DEDICATION 


TO    WILFRID  SCAWEN  BLUNT, 

OF  CRABBET  PARK,   SUSSEX. 
AND  SUEYKU  QBE  YD.  CAIRO: 

COSMOPOLITAN 


Dear  Blunt. — A  dedication  is  an  author's  per- 
quisite: more  acceptable  than  even  the  check  of  his 
spendthrift  publisher.  For  this  uncovenanted  page 
ceded  to  the  scribbler  is  his  to  cede  again;  twice 
blessed  is  he  to  receive  and  to  bestow.  Shelley,  with 
his  nosegay  to  give,  cried,  ''Oh,  to  whom?"  But 
already  his  heart  well  knew  the  destination.  I,  for 
my  part,  with  this  bunch  of  Primroses  to  give,  thrust 
it  in  quick  fancy  first  toward  this  friendly  hand, 
then  torvard  that.  Indeed,  the  formula  of  dedication 
seems  ready  made:  "To  the  most  severe  of  critics'' 
{as  she  is  in  all  that  concerns  Dizzy) ^  "but  a  Perfect 
Wife/*  And  there  are,  as  we  know,  names  of  other 
ladies  that  suffice  of  themselves  to  make  a  dull  page 
shine. 

Yet  among  these  I  look  in  vain  for  a  Dizzy- 
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worshiper  so  devout  as  you:  ungrateful  they  to 
their  fastidious  admirer;  and  failing  in  that  ampler 
faculty  of  worship  allowed  them  by  our  Sex  with 
a  generosity  suspiciously  ungrudging.  True,  the 
townsman  who  brings  to  you  his  Primroses,  risks 
bringing  you  those,  staled,  that  were  freshly  gath- 
ered in  your  own  Sussex  copses;  nor  am  I  sanguine 
enough  to  hope,  in  placing  your  name  on  the  fore- 
head of  my  book,  that  its  pages  will  tell  you  of 
Disraeli  aught  that  you  do  not  already  know,  and 
that  we  have  not  dwelt  upon  together. 

But  there  are  auguries,  for  all  that,  in  favor  of 
this  conjunction  of  his  name  and  yours.  You,  like 
him,  have  loved  the  Arab,  man  and  horse;  and  it  is 
my  faith  that  had  you  lived  of  old  in  Egypt,  you. 
vexing  the  souls  of  Pharaohs,  would  have  solaced 
and  shortened  the  captivity  of  the  Children  of  Israel 
— Disraeli's  own  fathers.  ''Egypt  for  the  Egyp- 
tians'' on  your  lips  had  then  meant  ''Let  this  people 
go!"  And  I  recall  the  time  when,  even  in  our  Island, 
and  under  Hanoverians,  you,  a  Poet,  pursued  the 
fickle  jade  Politics,  enamored  of  her  in  England, 
in  Ireland,  in  Egypt;  enduring  sorrow  for  her  sakt\ 
yet  not  tiling  happily  with  her  ever  after.  Disraeli, 
on  the  other  hand,  paramount  in  Parliament,  wa.s 
hooted  from  Parnassus.  The  pleasure  of  the  antith- 
esis tempts  me  to  make  allusion  to  this  one  failure 
of  his  in  a  career  that  otherwise  reconciles,  over  the 

range  of  romance,  and  to  the  very  verge  of  miracle, 
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faith  with  fulfilment,  purpose  with  achievement,  wish 
with  accomplishment,  dream  with  daily  reality. 

Believe  me,  dear  Blunt, 

Ever  devotedly  yours  in  Dizzy, 

Wilfrid  Meynbll 

Palace  Court  House,  W,, 

8tpi0mUr^  1903. 
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PREFACE 


Disraeli  the  Man — Disraeli  as  son,  brother, 
husband,  friend — is  the  theme  of  this  book.  It  is 
an  informal  study  of  Temperament;  in  its  way,  and 
in  his  own  words,  ^^A  Psychological  Romance."  A 
record  of  his  public  acts — not  here  attempted,  except 
so  far  as  those  acts  illustrate  his  personality — would 
be  nothing  short  of  a  History  of  the  reign  of  Victoria. 
Our  England  was,  indeed,  his  chess-board;  and  I  take 
for  granted  in  the  reader,  or  dispense  with  it,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  progress  and  issue  of  the  game, 
of  the  detailed  moves  of  his  pawns,  his  knights,  his 
bishops,  his  Queen  even.  What  I  have  striven  to  make 
evident  is  the  motive  that  informed  the  hand — not  the 
hand  of  an  automaton. 

Of  his  multitude  of  speeches — (hardly  one  of  them 
all  but  is  redeemed  from  the  dominant  dulness  of 
//oMJwrrf  by  some  flash  of  individuality  in  phrase  or 
thought » — I  cite  only  those  that  help  to  elucidate  his 
human  storv;  and  the  same  mav  be  said  of  the  million 
words  he  contributed  to  our  Fiction  with  a  Purpose. 
With  that  Purpose  I  am  much  concerned;  hardly  at 
all  with  the  placing  of  Disraeli  as  a  Man  of  Letters. 

Von  Angeli,  when  he  painted  the  Minister,  said  he 
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never  saw  his  face,  be  saw  only  a  mask;  and  Millais, 
at  the  end,  produced  a  corse.  That  seeming  mask  was 
indeed  an  honest  face — that  of  an  onlooker,  so  unper- 
turbed and  so  unimpassioned  that  he  never  made  a 
grimace,  and  in  public  was  seen  by  one  long  watcher 
to  smile  but  twice.  I  fail  if  the  reader  does  not  in 
these  pages  make  of  that  mask  a  familiar,  most 
friendly,  and  true  countenance;  if  that  corse  does  not 
show  animation.  Yet  the  writer  of  the  North  on  this 
Disraeli  of  the  South  must  equally  fail  in  his  effect 
who,  giving  motive  to  the  Sphinx,  does  not  leave  him 
a  Sphinx  still.  The  man  of  mystery,  the  man  who 
thought,  loved,  suffered  more  than  he  said  or  wrote 
or  looked,  must  still  remain.  If,  as  the  poet  dreams, 
a  gem  is  hard  and  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity 
of  its  "interparticled  vibration,"  so,  too,  the  immo- 
bility of  Disraeli  was  the  expression  of  a  thousand 
activities  only  too  quick,  too  varied,  to  be  caught  by 
the  casual  eye. 

The  Icgond  of  Disraeli  the  Adventurer  is  here  sub- 
mitted to  that  test  before  which  legends  in  general 
lapse;  and  with  the  common  result.  The  consistency, 
even  the  pertinacity,  of  his  political  aims  can  be 
trac<*<l,  as  a  (Julf  Stream,  through  changing  tides  of 
the  nntion*s  mutable  polities,  mon»  definite,  more 
cohesive  than  they,  but  of  a  different  impulse,  of  a 
more  tempered  quality;  not  always  understood  even 
when  appnM'iated  and  felt,  I^s«  of  an  Opportunist 
(which  every  English  statesman,  being  the  servant  as 
well  as  the  leader  of  public  opinion,  may  honorably 
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be)  than  the  many  among  his  contemporaries,  or  than 
his  great  Antagonist  most  of  all,  Disraeli  did  not 
easily  take  the  party  label.  Uence  he  had  his  early 
adventures  at  the  polls.  But  the  crude  representa- 
tion that  he  was  first  a  Radical  and  then  a  Tory  to 
M<>rve  the  day*s  purpose,  and  in  defiance  of  his  own 
fixed  individuality — that  rude  legend,  repeated  to  this 
very  day  in  Memoirs  that  will  carry,  if  uncorrected, 
false  weight  with  posterity  as  the  evidence  of  Dis- 
raeli's contemporaries — dies  hard.  Contributory  an- 
e<*dotage,  such  as  that  about  an  early  and  implicating 
membership  of  the  Iteform  Club,  has  been  traced  to 
its  sources;  and  the  base  smaller  coinage  in  daily 
currency  is  here  similarly  nailed  to  the  counter  at 
which  Disraeli  long  traded  for  the  nation — with  such 
excellent  profits,  whether  in  the  case  of  Suez  Canal 
fihares,  or  a  Piero  della  Francesca  for  the  National 
Oallery. 

The  volubility  hitherto  has  been  all  on  the  side 
of  Di8raeli*8  less  than  friondiv  critics;  and  with  the 
statement  that  ho  placed  the  Crucifixion  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  we  are  ask<'d  to  test  his  capacity  as 
historian;  and  are  told  that  he  once  thought  the 
Andes  the  world's  highest  mountains — and  that  is  his 
own  highest  measure  in  geography.  If  the  task  of 
freeing  Disraeli  from  some  of  the  myths  that  obscure 
his  true  storv  has  fallen  to  one  who  is  not  a  con- 
ventional  member  of  a  political  party,  the  result,  it 
Is  hoped,  will  not  be  less  welcome  to  all  "true  blue'' 
Dlttyites,  "true  blue"  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which 
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B.  L.  Stevenson  proclaimed  himself  a  ^^true  blue'' 
Meredithian. 

In  Disraeli's  case,  emphatically,  the  style  was  the 
man.  His  own  acts  have  a  close  relation  to  his  own 
words;  and,  as  he  said,  so  he  did,  them.  As  far  as 
may  be,  therefore,  I  have  left  him  to  tell  his  own  tale. 
Lucky  is  the  biographer  for  whom  Disraeli's  always 
self-revealing  novels  exist;  and  the  classic  Biography 
of  Lord  George  Bentinck;  and  the  Home  Letters^ 
shrewd  as  Walpole's,  yet  unlike  his,  since  they  are 
lighted  and  warmed  at  the  constant  fires  of  a  8on*8 
and  a  brother's  love.  Accordingly,  too,  I  have  gath- 
ered together  Disraeli's  letters — some  published  al- 
ready in  scattered  papers  and  books,  others  here  for 
the  first  time.  To  these  are  added  the  spoken  word — 
Table-Talk — the  Table  of  (Jrosvenor  Gate  and  Down- 
ing Street,  of  Bradenham  and  Hughenden,  and  that  of 
the  Carlton  Club  smoking-room;  even  that  Table  of 
the  House  itself,  which  he  once  felt  relieved  to  find 
safely  separating  him  from  certain  gesticulating 
oratory  of  the  opposing  Front  Bench. 

The  book  then,  in  its  plan,  is  something  of  a 
novelty;  therefore,  too,  something  of  an  experiment. 
It  is  a  cross-breed — I  would  hope  a  serviceable  one — 
between  biography  and  autobiography.  The  text,  as 
it  wore,  is  Disraeli's,  and  mine  the  commentarv:  vet 
in  the  commentary  too  shall  be  found  enough  of  Dis- 
raeli to  give  the  salt,  and  to  atone  for  any  apparent 
disproportion  of  space  occupied  by  text  and  com- 
mentary, page  for  page.    The  method  adopted  has  at 
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least  one  large  advantage.  It  imposes  less  strain  on 
the  reader  than  a  more  continuous  and  disquisitive 
narrative  demands.  Themes  treated  with  brevity 
have  at  least  brevity  to  commend  them.  They  gain 
in  point  what  they  miss  in  amplification;  moreover, 
the  obvious  fitness  of  the  subdivisions — the  rightness 
of  the  paragraph  form  for  the  matter  under  treat- 
ment— musty  I  think,  preserve  the  friendly  reader 
from  any  feeling  that  he  is  being  fed  upon  hasty 
scraps. 

My  thanks  go  to  those  whose  friendly  help  has  at 
times  rendered  simple  for  me  an  otherwise  com- 
plicated task:  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  last  left  of 
the  Young  England  leaders,  for  interesting  facts 
about  the  birth  of  the  party;  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, to  Lady  Betty  Balfour,  to  Lord  George  Hamil- 
ton, and  to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  for  verifications 
which  only  they  could  furnish.  For  delightful  remi- 
niHcences  of  Disraeli,  their  guest,  I  thank  Lady  I^- 
mington  and  Constance,  Countess  De  la  Warr — the 
bearer  of  a  name  long  endeared  to  Disraeli.  A  daugh- 
t<T  of  that  House,  who  became,  in  succession,  Lady 
Salisbnrv  and  Ladv  Derbv,  the  step-mother  of  one  of 
IMsraeli's  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  wife  of 
another,  was  his  "admirable  hostess"  at  ITatfield  in 
1  Wl ;  and, "quite  a  Rackville"  in  her  "great  siinplicity," 
was  his  report  of  her.  Still  farther  back,  in  1843  Dis- 
raeli was  intereste<l  to  meet  at  Deepdene  "a  Young 
Oxonian,  full  of  Young  England,"  and  Mr.  John  Eve- 
Ivn  of  Wotton — for  it  was  he — has  favored  me  with 
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his  vivid  memories  of  what  occurred  on  that  evening 
sixty  years  ago.  To  the  Kev.  James  Weller  and  Lady 
Marion  Weller,  I  am  indebted  for  the  intimate  Dis- 
raeli letter  addressed  to  Lady  Marion's  mother,  the 
Marchioness  of  Ely.  I  thank  others  among  Disraeli's 
favored  correspondents,  including  Lady  Dorothy  Ne- 
vill;  and,  as  her  husband's  representative,  Edith, 
Countess  of  Lytton.  To  others,  indeed,  I  count  my- 
self a  heavy  debtor;  to  Mr.  Roger  Ingpen,  to  Mr. 
Henniker  Ueaton,  M.P.,  and  to  Mr.  S.  T.  Meynell, 
among  the  rest.  Not  one  of  these  has,  however,  a 
shred  of  responsibility  for  the  contents  of  this  book; 
least  of  all  for  any  passages  of  it  in  which  their  own 
names  occur. 

To  the  former  biographers  of  Disraeli  the  author 
has  elsewhere  made  a<*knowIedgmonts;  and  it  remains 
for  him  now  to  give  his  thanks  to  the  firms  of  pub- 
lishers to  whom  he  has  found  himself  especially,  even 
if  not  formally,  indebted — particularly  Mr.  John  Mur- 
ray, Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Constable 
&  Co.,  names  that  are  rlosely  associated,  in  one  way 
and  another,  with  Disraeli's  own. 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  DISRAELFS   LIFE 


^December  SI,   1804.     Bom  in   London;   son   of   Isaac  D' Israeli, 
author  of  "  Curiosities  of  Literature  "  and  other  books. 

I8«6.   Published  "Vivian  Grey,"  a  novel. 
1 830.  Published  ''  The  Young  Duke,**  a  novel. 
^I8SL   Having  begun  his  career  as  a  Radical,  he  became  a  candi- 
date for  Parliament,  but  was  defeated. 
1832.   Published  ''Contarini  Fleming,'*  a  novel. 

^1835.   Having  become  a  Tory,  he  was  rejected  as  a  candidate  for 
Parliament  from  Taunton. 

1856.  Published  **  Henrietta  Temple,*'  a  novel. 
^1837.  Elected  a  member  of  Parliament  from  Maidstone.     His  first 
speech  in  Parliament  having  been  received  with  derision, 
he  closed  abruptly  by  saying,  **  I  shall  sit  down  now,  but 
the  time  is  coming  when  you  will  hear  me." 

^^  1 859.   Married  the  widow  of  Wyndham  Lewis. 

^  1842.   Became  the  leader  of  the  "  Young  England  "  Party,  opposing 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 

1844.   Published  "Coningsby,"  a  novel. 

*  1846.   Elected  to  Parliament  fmin  Buckinghamshire,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  for  many  years. 

1848.   C)n  the  death  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  l>ecanie  leader  of 
the  Protectionist  Party  in  the  House  of  (xmimons. 

^  1852.  Became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Conservative 
Ministry  of  Ix>rd  Derby,  holding  the  place  for  nine 
months. 

-%^5ti.    Resumed    his   place   as    leader  of    the    Opposition    in     the 
f  louse  of  (  omnions. 

"*  1 838.  Appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  new  Con- 
ser\'ative  Derhv- Disraeli  .Ministry'. 
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"^  1859.  Introduced  a  bill  for  Parliamentary  Reform^  which  the 
House  of  Commons  rejected.     He  then  resigned. 

N  ]  866.  The  Electoral  Reform  Bill  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  Glad- 
stone^ which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  bitterly  opposed,  having 
been  defeated,  the  Liberal  Ministers  resigned,  and  the 
Conservatives  formed  a  new  cabinet  in  which  Disraeli 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  also  became 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  except  Lord 
Derby,  the  Prime  Minister,  rose  to  the  most  conspicuous 
place  in  the  Ministry. 

1 867.  Became  the  principal  author  and  manager  of  the  New  Reform 
Bill,  which  extended  the  rights  of  suffrage  to  every 
householder  in  a  l>orough.  The  bill  became  a  law  in  this 
year  and .  enfranchised  nearly  a  million  persons,  mostly 
working  men. 

^  1868.  Lord  Derby  having  resigned  as  Prime  Minister,  Disraeli 
succeeded  him  in  that  office.  ,  He  o|)posed  Gladstone's 
resolutions  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  (Episco> 
jmI)  Church,  but  the  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  64.  Although  thus  defeated,  he  decided  not  to 
resign  until  afler  the  general  elections  had  been  held, 
'^iSyme_months  later.  In  those  elections  the  Liberal  Party 
secured  a  large  majority  and  Disraeli  resigned,  Glad- 
stone becoming  Prime  Minister. 

1870.   Published  "  Lothair/*  a  novel. 

1873.  Chosen  Ixird  Rector  of  the  I' niversity  of  Glasgow. 

1874>.  Chosen  Prime  Minister  again.'  He  held  the  office  antil 
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BOOK  I 
HIS  TALK  FROM  YOUTH  TO  OLD  AGE 

DiSRABLiy  asked  bj  Lord  Barrington  where  he  was 
bom,  replied:  ^That  is  not  generally  Icnown.  I  was 
His  bom  in  the  Adelphi,  and  I  may  say  in  a 

^''^^F*****  library.  My  father  was  not  rich  when  he 
married.  He  took  a  suite  of  apartments  in  the 
Adelphi,  and  as  he  possessed  a  large  collection  of 
books,  all  the  rooms  were  covered  with  them,  includ- 
ing that  in  which  I  was  bom.'' 

Disraeli  did  not  here  speak  as  an  eye-  or  ear-wit- 
ness. His  birthplace  was  No.  6  King's  Road,  Gray's 
Inn,  now  22  Theobald's  Road.  If  Lord  Barrington  ac- 
curately caught  his  words  (where  a  slight  confusion 
might  easily  occur  between  the  Adelphi  and  King's 
Ready  the  Disraelis  having  removed  from  one  to  the 
other  just  before  Benjamin's  birth),  then  Disraeli  him- 
self shared  what  is  now  known  without  any  doubt  to 
be  a  popular  delusion  about  his  birthplace.  This  un- 
lucky trip  of  Talk  comes  pat  at  the  outset  of  these  Dis- 
raeli sayings,  if  only  to  illustrate  warningly  the  du- 
biety always  attending  the  beard  and  the  recollected 
word,  where  ear  and  memory  are  constantly  detected 
traitors,  with  no  ill  intent.  ^'Born  in  a  library"  had 
left  mere  topography  out  of  court;  and  would,  stand- 
ing alone,  illustrate  a  particular  Disraelian  quality 
of  speech  by  which  the  narrowing  of  a  phrase  or 
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boundary — here  from  a  district  to  a  room — actually 
expands  it  into  something  elemental  and  universal. 
When,  for  another  example,  he  places  the  announcing 
of  her  accession  to  Queen  Victoria  "in  a  palace  in  a 
garden/'  he  transforms  a  tiny  spot  into  something 
larger  than  Kensington  or  than  London,  giving  it  a 
more  generous  dimension,  and  charging  it  with  world- 
wide and  all-time  romance.  Disraeli,  above  all  others, 
had  the  trick  of  this  veritable  multum  in  parvo  of 
speech. 

"I  can  wait."  To  Edward  Jones,  a  schoolfellow  of 
Disraeli's  at  Mr.  Potticary's  school  at  Blackheath,  he 
Schools  and  addressed  in  boyish  good-nature  these 
•chooifciiows.  ^'ords — words  which  his  life  for  some 
years  yet  was  to  illustrate.  Jones  and  Disraeli  had 
been  friends  at  hornet  Jones's  father,  a  surgeon,  had 
attended  Mrs.  Isaac  Disraeli  in  the  time  of  her  trouble 
when  Sara  was  born;  and,  later,  a  consultation,  this 
time  about  schools,  and  with  Disraeli  the  Elder  as 
prescriber,  resulted  in  the  Jones  boy's  going  to  the 
Blackheath  academy  where  Ben,  aged  still  under  ten, 
was  already  numbered  among  the  pupils.  An  elder 
boy,  still  too  young  to  have  graduated  in  the  school 
of  patience,  does  not  always  welcome  the  advent  of  a 
junior  who  is  a  family  acquaintance;  but  Mr.  Potti- 
cary's  new  pupil  was  in  fortune.  So  he  thought  then; 
and  still  thought  with  gratitude  long  years  after- 
ward. Grown  old  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
England,  he  looked  back  three-quarters  of  a  century 
and  wrote:  "When  my  father  took  me  to  school,  he 
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handed  me  over  to  Ben,  as  he  always  called  him.  I 
I  looked  up  to  him  as  a  big  boy,  and  very  kind  he  was 
to  me,  making  me  sit  next  to  him  in  play-hours,  and 
amusing  me  with  stories  of  robbers  and  caves,  illus- 
trating them  with  rough  pencil-sketches.  He  was  a 
Tery  rapid  reader,  was  fond  of  romances,  and  would 
often  let  me  sit  by  hin^  and  read  the  same  book,  good- 
naturedly  waiting  before  turning  a  leaf  till  he  knew 
I  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  page."  "I  can  wait," 
said  the  boy  Disraeli,  to  whom  ''all  things"  came,  that 
the  proTerb  might  be  fulfilled. 

All  the  same,  both  here  at  Blackheath  and,  later, 
at  Dr.  Cogan*s  school  at  Walthamstow,  Disraeli, 
though  he  waited,  burned.  We  get  at  his  mood  by  the 
description  of  school  life  he  gave  later  in  his  novels; 
and  it  is  precisely  because  he  has  invested  these  men 
in  miniature  with  the  passions  and  the  pangs  of  adults 
that  many  schoolboys  of  ardent  disposition  will  recog- 
nixe  in  him  their  truest  historian — boys  like  Heine 
who,  at  sight  of  a  certain  girl,  fell  into  a  swoon;  or 
like  Byron,  who  loved  so  consumedly  at  eight  that  he 
doubted  (as  we,  too,  may)  whether  he  was  ever  really 
in  love  again. 

"We  are  too  apt  to  believe  that  the  character  of  a 
boy  is  easily  read,"  wrote  Disraeli,  who  did  not  forget, 
as  most  men  do,  their  own  bovish  mvsteriousness. 
**Tis  a  mystery  the  most  profound.  Mark  what 
blunders  parents  constantly  make  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  own  offspring,  bred,  too,  under  their  eyes  and 
displaying  every  hour  their  characteristics.  The 
schoolboy,  above  all  others,  is  not  the  simple  being  the 
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HIS  TALK  FROM  YOUTH  TO  OLD  AGE 

DiSRABLiy  asked  bj  Lord  Barrington  where  he  was 
bom,  replied:  ^That  is  not  generally  known.  I  was 
His  bom  in  the  Adelphi,  and  I  may  say  in  a 

^''^^F*****  library.  My  father  was  not  rich  when  he 
married.  He  took  a  suite  of  apartments  in  the 
Adelphi,  and  as  he  possessed  a  large  collection  of 
bookSi  all  the  rooms  were  covered  with  them,  includ- 
ing that  in  which  I  was  bom.'' 

Disraeli  did  not  here  speak  as  an  eye-  or  ear-wit- 
ness. His  birthplace  was  No.  6  King's  Road,  Oray's 
Inn,  now  22  Theobald's  Road.  If  Lord  Barrington  ac- 
curately caught  his  words  (where  a  slight  confusion 
might  easily  occur  between  the  Adelphi  and  King's 
Ready  the  Disraelis  having  removed  from  one  to  the 
other  just  before  Benjamin*s  birth),  then  Disraeli  him- 
self shared  what  is  now  known  without  any  doubt  to 
be  a  popular  delusion  about  his  birthplace.  This  un- 
lucky trip  of  Talk  comes  pat  at  the  outset  of  these  Dis- 
raeli sayings,  if  only  to  illustrate  warningly  the  du- 
biety always  attending  the  heard  and  the  recollected 
word,  where  ear  and  memory  are  constantly  detected 
traitors,  with  no  ill  intent.  "Born  in  a  librarv"  had 
left  mere  topography  out  of  court;  and  would,  stand- 
ing alone,  illustrate  a  particular  Disraelian  quality 
of  speech  by  which  the  narrowing  of  a  phrase  or 
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His  bom  in  the  Adelphi,  and  I  may  say  in  a 

birtkplAct.  library.  My  father  was  not  rich  when  he 
married.  He  took  a  suite  of  apartments  in  the 
Adelphi,  and  as  he  possessed  a  large  collection  of 
bookSi  all  the  rooms  were  covered  with  them,  includ- 
ing that  in  which  I  was  bom.'' 

Disraeli  did  not  here  speak  as  an  eye-  or  ear-wit- 
ness. His  birthplace  was  No.  6  King's  Road,  O ray's 
Inn,  now  22  Theobald's  Road.  If  Lord  Barrington  ac- 
curately caught  his  words  (where  a  slight  confusion 
might  easily  occur  between  the  Adelphi  and  King's 
Road,  the  Disraelis  having  removed  from  one  to  the 
other  just  before  Benjamin*s  birth),  then  Disraeli  him- 
self shared  what  is  now  known  without  any  doubt  to 
be  a  popular  delusion  about  his  birthplace.  This  un- 
lucky trip  of  Talk  comes  pat  at  the  outset  of  these  Dis- 
raeli sayings,  if  only  to  illustrate  warningly  the  du- 
biety always  attending  the  heard  and  the  recollected 
word,  where  ear  and  memory  are  constantly  detected 
traitors,  with  no  ill  intent.  "Born  in  a  library"  had 
left  mere  topography  out  of  court;  and  would,  stand- 
ing alone,  illustrate  a  particular  Disraelian  quality 
of  speech  by  which  the  narrowing  of  a  phrase  or 
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boundary — here  from  a  district  to  a  room — actually 
expands  it  into  something  elemental  and  universal. 
When,  for  another  example,  he  places  the  announcing 
of  her  accession  to  Queen  Victoria  "in  a  palace  in  a 
garden,"  he  transforms  a  tiny  spot  into  something 
larger  than  Kensington  or  than  London,  giving  it  a 
more  generous  dimension,  and  charging  it  with  world- 
wide and  all-time  romance.  Disraeli,  above  all  others, 
had  the  trick  of  this  veritable  multum  in  parvo  of 
speech. 

"I  can  wait."  To  Edward  Jones,  a  schoolfellow  of 
Disraeli's  at  Mr.  Potticary's  school  at  Blackheath,  he 
Schools  and  addressed  in  boyish  good-nature  these 
schoolfellows,  ^^-ords — words   which    his   life   for   some 

years  yet  was  to  illustrate.  Jones  and  Disraeli  had 
been  friends  at  homo.  Jones's  father,  a  surgeon,  had 
attended  Mrs.  Isaac  Disraeli  in  the  time  of  her  trouble 
when  Sara  was  born;  and,  later,  a  consultation,  this 
time  about  schools,  and  with  Disraeli  the  Elder  as 
prescribor,  resulted  in  the  Jones  boy's  going  to  the 
Blackheath  academy  where  Ben,  aged  still  under  ten, 
was  already  numbered  among  the  pupils.  An  elder 
boy,  still  too  young  to  have  graduated  in  the  school 
of  patience,  does  not  always  welcome  the  advent  of  a 
junior  who  is  a  family  acquaintance;  but  Mr.  Potti- 
cary's  new  pupil  was  in  fortune.  So  he  thought  then; 
and  still  thought  with  gratitude  long  years  after- 
ward. Grown  old  in  the  ministrv  of  the  Church  of 
England,  he  looked  back  three-quarters  of  a  century 
and  wrote:  '^When  my  father  took  me  to  school,  he 
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handed  me  OTer  to  Ben,  as  he  always  called  him.  I 
I  looked  up  to  him  as  a  big  boy,  and  very  kind  he  was 
to  me,  making  me  sit  next  to  him  in  play-hours,  and 
amusing  me  with  stories  of  robbers  and  caves,  illus- 
trating them  with  rough  pencil-sketches.  He  was  a 
very  rapid  reader,  was  fond  of  romances,  and  would 
often  let  me  sit  by  him  and  read  the  same  book,  good- 
naturedly  waiting  before  turning  a  leaf  till  he  knew 
I  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  page."  "I  can  wait,** 
said  the  boy  Disraeli,  to  whom  ''all  things"  came,  that 
the  proverb  might  be  fulfilled. 

All  the  same,  both  here  at  Blackheath  and,  later, 
at  Dr.  Cogan*s  school  at  Walthamstow,  Disraeli, 
though  he  waited,  burned.  We  get  at  his  mood  by  the 
description  of  school  life  he  gave  later  in  his  novels; 
and  it  is  precisely  because  he  has  invested  these  men 
in  miniature  with  the  passions  and  the  pangs  of  adults 
that  many  schoolboys  of  ardent  disposition  will  recog- 
nire  in  him  thoir  truest  historian — boys  like  Heine 
who,  at  sight  of  a  certain  girl,  fell  into  a  swoon;  or 
like  Byron,  who  loved  so  consumedly  at  eight  that  he 
doubtetl  (as  we,  too,  may)  whether  he  was  ever  really 
in  love  again. 

**\Ve  are  too  apt  to  believe  that  the  character  of  a 
boy  is  easily  read/'  wrote  Disraeli,  who  did  not  forget, 
as  most  men  do,  their  own  bovish  mvsteriousness. 
•*Tis  a  mystery  the  most  profound.  Mark  what 
blunders  parents  constantly  make  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  own  offspring,  bred,  too,  under  their  eyes  and 
displaying  every  hour  their  characteristics.  The 
schoolboy,  above  all  others,  is  not  the  simple  being  the 
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world  imagines.  In  that  young  bosom  are  often  stir- 
ring passions  as  strong  as  our  own,  desires  not  less 
violent,  a  volition  not  less  supreme.  In  .that  young 
bosom  what  burning  love,  what  intense  ambition^ 
what  avarice,  what  lust  of  power;  envy  that  fiends 
might  emulate,  hate  that  man  might  fear." 

He  might  have  added  the  word  "cruelty"  had  he 
been  condemned  to  a  public  school,  Jew  as  he  was  by 
birth,  and  sensitive  to  all  that  affected  his  race.  His 
father's  proposal  of  Eton  for  him  was  vetoed  by  his 
mother,  who  thought  of  it,  not  very  extravagantly,  as 
a  place  wh(Mv  her  Ben  would  be  burned.  As  it  was,  he 
found  in  his  very  first  school,  emotional  as  the  trial  of 
his  strength  must  have  been  to  him,  a  field  for  his  own 
powers  of  dominance. 

"The  hour  came,''  says  Contarini  Fleming,  who 
more  than  any  of  his  characters  personates  Disraeli, 
"and  1  was  placed  in  the  heart  of  a  little  and  busy 
world.  Kor  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  surrounded 
by  struj::j^ling  and  excitcnl  beings.  Joy,  hope,  sorrow, 
ambition,  craft,  coiirag(%  wit,  dulness,  cowardice, 
beneficence,  awkward n(*ss,  grace,  avarice,  generosity, 
wealth,  pov(»rty,  Ixsiuty,  hideousness,  tyranny,  suffer- 
ing, hypocrisy,  truth,  love,  hatred,  en«»rgy,  inertness; 
these  were  all  there,  and  all  sounded  and  acttnl  and 
moved  about  me." 

Once  again  we  note  tht^^a^sence  (►f  "crueltv"  from 
the  long  inventory.  Nor  does  the  boy  find  the  novelty 
anything  but  exciting  and  developing: 

"As  I  gaz<*d,  a  new  principle  rose  up  in  my  breast, 
and  I  perceived  only  beings  whom  I  was  determined 
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to  control.  They  came  up  to  me  with  a  curious  glance 
of  half-suppressed  glee,  breathless  and  mocking.  They 
asked  me  questions  of  gay  nonsense  with  a  serious 
voice  and  solemn  look.  I  answered  in  their  kind.  Of 
a  sudden  I  seemed  endowed  with  new  powers  and 
blesRed  with  the  gift  of  tongues.  I  spoke  to  them  with 
a  levity  which  was  quite  strange  to  me,  a  most  un- 
natural ease.  I  even,  in  my  turn,  presented  to  them 
questions  to  which  they  found  it  difficult  to  respond. 
When  they  found  that  I  was  endowed  with  a  pregnant 
and  decided  character,  their  eyes  silently  pronounced 
me  a  good  fellow.  My  companions  caught  my  unusual 
manner,  they  adopted  my  new  phrases,  they  repeated 
my  extraordinary  apothegms.'' 

The  child  was  here  father  indeed  to  the  man;  for 
these  words,  written  five  years  before  he  entered 
Parliament,  may  well  do  double  duty  for  schoolboy 
and  for  member  of  Parliament  alike.  If  Waterloo 
was  won  on  the  playing-fields  of  Eton,  Disraeli 
r€*arh<Ml  WestminRter  and  the  Cabinet  by  way  of 
Rlarkheath  and  Walthamstow. 

^'Everything,"  the  prophetic  tale  proceeds,  "was 
viewed  and  done  a<*cording  to  the  new  tone  I  had  in- 
triMlnrcMl.  A  coterie  of  the  congenial  insensibly 
fi^rniiHl  around  me" — a  Young  England  party  betimes 
— "and  my  example  gradually  ruhnl  the  choice  spirits 
of  our  world.  I  even  mingled  in  their  games,  although 
I  diHlikcHl  the  exertion,  and  in  those  in  which  the  emu- 
lation was  very  strong  I  even  excelled.  It  seemed 
that  I  was  the  soul  of  the  school.'' 

The  passage  is  suggestive.     Had  Disraeli  gone  to 
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Etoiiy  would  he  there,  too,  have  controlled  his  fellows 
as  he  did  later  his  fellow-legislators — "just  Eton  boys 
grown  heavy,''  Praed  calls  them?  If,  on  the  contrary, 
they  had  molded  him,  we  should  have  lost  Disraeli. 
A  public  school  or  a  university  has  a  level  to  which, 
if  some  rise,  others  descend;  it  may  war  against  many 
a  town  and  village  provinciality  only  to  impress  on  its 
subjects  a  provinciality  of  its  own — and  one  of  a  de- 
pressingly  monotonous  brand.  There  can  be  no  gen- 
eral rule;  for  while  the  (anti-Disraelian)  Duke  of 
Argyll  might  have  had  his  talents  ripened  and  his 
temper  sweetened  by  contact  with  equals,  mankind 
must  rejoice  that  Disraeli  developed  aloof — like  Mere- 
dith, Kossetti,  and  Kipling — who,  in  a  crowd,  had  been 
worse  than  cabined,  crii)pled  even. 

Disraeli  was  at  Potticary's  school  at  Blackheath 
between  the  years  1813  and  1817.  From  1817  until 
1820  he  was  a  parlor-boarder  at  the  school  kept  at 
Walthamstow  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cogan,  a  retired  Uni- 
tarian minister,  who  earned  some  sequestered  reputa- 
tion as  a  Greek  scholar,  and  whose  theological  views 
mav  be  tak(*n  as  sonu*  index  of  Isaac  Disraeli's  own. 
Cogan  conii)lain(»d  that  he  could  never  get  the  Disraeli 
boy  to  understand  tlu*  subjunctive;  nor  had  he  much 
patience  with  an  ''if  in  after  life.  His  schoolfellows 
were  the  children  of  prosperous  parents,  sufficiently 
undistinguished  in  a  worldly  sense  to  point  the  satiric 
allusion  in  The  Younq  Dukr  to  the  verv  select  school 
kept  by  "the  Kev.  Dr.  Coronel,"  who  was  "so  extremely 
exclusive  in  his  system  that  it  was  reported  he  had 
once  refused  the  son  of  an  Irish  peer."  Disraeli's  com- 
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rades  included  E.  J.  Busk,  who  did  well  in  later  life  at 
the  Chancery  Bar;  Paget,  the  future  Metropolitan 
Police  magistrate;  the  hods  of  Baron  Uurney,  of  whom 
more  anon;  Benjamin  Travers  (who  kept  him  in  coun- 
tenance with  his  "Christian''  name);  Gilbert  Mac- 
murdo  and  Bamuel  Bolly,  F.K.S.,  known  surgeons  in 
their  day;  Button  Sharpt^  Q.C.;  Samuel  Sharpe,  Egyp- 
tologist; and  Daniel  8harpe,  President  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  and  translator  of  the  Zanthus  inscrip- 
tions; while  Richard  and  Henry  Green,  besides  being 
shipbuilders  at  Blackwall,  were,  like  so  many  of  the 
later  associates  of  Disraeli,  philanthropists.  All 
these  Benjamins,  Daniels,  and  Samuels  notwithstand- 
ing, the  school  was  not  a  Jewish  one.  At  Disraeli's 
earlier  school,  at  Blackheath,  was  a  Jew  called  Ser- 
gius;  and  he  and  Disraeli  (who  was  not  then  baptized) 
uwhI  to  stand  back  when  the  other  boys  knelt  down  for 
prayer;  a  solitude  of  two  again  repeated  when,  once  a 
week,  a  master  attended  to  give  the  little  Jews  les- 
sonH  in  Hebrew.  Flow  far  he  went  in  his  Hebrew  or  in 
his  Greek  and  Latin  there  is  testimony  at  variance. 
Th«^  truth  is  that  he  continued  the  classics  with  a 
tutor  afti»r  he  left  Cogan's,  and  he  loved  them  in  later 
lif#*.  Though  he  refused  to  speak  French  at  the  Berlin 
<'iinfen*nce,he  was  familiar  with  French  literature  to 
tlie  end  of  his  da  vs. 

'•By  your  account  I  have  not  changed  since  I  was 
i^-ven  or  eight  years  old."  This  was  Disraeli's  dry 
i-omment  on  a  remark  made  to  him  (in  the  House  of 
^'ommons  when  he  took  his  seat  in  1837)  by  a  fellow- 
inemb<«r — Hawes. 
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"Do  you  remember,"  Hawes  asked,  "my  taking  you 
from  school  with  the  Gurneys  and  giving  you  a  dinner? 
You  are  not  altered." 

The  reply  seems  to  indicate  that  Hawes's  manner 
was  not  ingratiating — possibly  it  was  too  obviously 
meant  to  be  so.  If  Disraeli  was  willing  to  suffer  fools 
gladly,  let  them  at  least  be  fools  on  his  own  side  of 
the  House:  Hawes  was  on  the  other.  When,  there- 
fore, Hawes,  quite  in  part,  said,  "We  are  all  waiting 
for  you  to  lash  u«,"  Disraeli's  comment  was :  "They  may 
wait."  If  he  did  not  hustle  others — "/  can  wait" — he 
himself  was  not  to  be  hustled — ^^You  can  wait." 

As  he  became  a  parlor-boarder  at  Dr.  Cogan's  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  and  stayed  till  he  was  sixteen,  the 
figures  ("seven  or  eight")  flung  at  Hawes  were — 
well,  figures  of  speech.  Some  people  we  all  know 
whom  we,  serious,  refuse  to  treat  seriously.  We  can 
not  waste  on  them  the  accuracy  they  can  neither  hand 
on  to  others  nor  return  to  us  in  kind;  we  would  not 
concede  to  them  that  it  was  cold  though  the  mercury 
was  at  zero;  we  prefer  to  tell  them  nothing;  but  if  they 
force  our  tongue,  we  tell  them  nonsense — all  which 
prepares  a  nice  confusion  for  the  gatherer  and  re- 
porter of  sayings  credibly  repeated  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  "Before  you  can  understand  Pitt,  you  must 
understand  Shelburne,"  Disraeli  once  said;  and  before 
^  you  can  interpret  the  sayings  of  Disraeli  you  must  in 
some  instances  have  an  acquaintance  with  the  char- 
acter of  those  to  whom  they  were  spoken. 

One  of  these  four  Gumey  schoolfellows  became 
well  known  as  Russell  Gumey,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  the 
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City  of  London^  and  framer  of  that  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Bill  which  Disraeli  offended  High  Church- 
men by  sedulously  supporting.  To  his  widow  Bays- 
water  is  indebted  for  the  House  of  Best  fronting  the 
Park  from  the  burying-ground  that  holds  the  tomb 
of  Sterne.  This  lady,  who  lived  always  in  a  state  of 
religious  exaltation,  had  a  dream  when  she  lost  her 
husband.  A  bunch  of  fragrant  wallflowers  was  held 
out  to  her;  and  these  had  grown  on  the  wall  of  Death 
dividing  him  from  her — an  allegory  that  gave  her  com- 
fort. The  son  of  another  of  these  Ourney  schoolfel- 
lows was  the  Rev.  Alfred  Ourney,  a  man  of  deep  relig- 
ious feeling  and  the  author  of  hymns  that  reach  the 
rare  confines  of  Poetry. 

Other  boys  besides  Jones  were  Disraeli's  friends  in 
the  holidays.  The  house  in  Bloomsbury  Square  was 
the  scene  of  many  juvenile  entertainments.  Mr. 
William  Archer  Shee^  son  of  Sir  Martin,  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  has  the  clearest  memory  of  these 
functions,  of  which  no  invitation  card  remains  to-day. 
**When  I  was  a  little  boy,  up  to  the  age  of  ten  or 
eleven,"  he  recalls,  "it  was  a  great  source  of  delight 
to  me  to  go,  at  each  returning  Christmas,  to  the 
juvenile  parties  which  Mrs.  Disraeli  gave,  and  I  used 
to  meet  Benjamin  on  these  occasions.  He  was  then  in 
his  teens,  and  at  an  age  when  a  young  fellow  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  had  little  in  common  with  a  young- 
ster of  my  age.  He  took  little  notice  of  the  small  fry 
around  him,  but  walked  about  and  dawdled  through 
the  quadrilles,  in  tight  pantaloons,  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  looking  very  pale,  bored,  and  dissatisfied, 
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and  evidently  wishing  that  we  were  all  in  bed.  He 
looked  like  Gulliver  among  the  Liliputians^  suffering 
from  chronic  dyspepsia." 

These  characteristic  impressions  of  a  younger  boy, 
rather  interpreted  by  the  bias  of  after-life,  may  be 
supplemented  by  a  few  extracts  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  at  random,  after  reading  a  newspaper 
article,  by  a  lady  who  knew  the  Disraelis  in  the 
Bloomsbury  Square  era: 

^'In  th(*  year  1828,  when  I  was  seventeen  years  of 
age,  I  became  personally  acquainted  with  Maclise,  not 
much  my  senior.  My  family  was  intimate  with  the  Dis- 
raelis; and  it  was  through  them  that  we  knew  Maclise. 
They  had  told  us  of  a  young  artist  who  had  lately 
come  from  In^land,  and  who  drew  charmingly.  .  .  . 
You  say,  'Lord  B«*ac()nsfi(»ld  i)ut  all  his  hopes  in  sis- 
ters.' And  uo  wond(»r,  with  such  a  sister  as  he  had. 
My  eld(*r  sist«*r8  w(*re  abcait  the  same  age  as  Miss  Dis- 
raeli, and  thoy  were  intimate*  friends,  and,  as  a  little 
boy,  Mr.  Disraeli  wouhl  ask  me  to  dance  with  him  at 
children's  j)artics,  wliirh  1  murh  appnMiated.  There 
was  no  old  jrontleman  out  of  my  family  that  I  lilced 
so  much  as  old  Mr.  Disraeli,  IxM-ause  he  talk(*d  so 
kindly  to  me;  and  his  younge.st  son,  who  dit^l  early,  I 
also  liked.  My  father  died  an  admiral;  he  had  been 
twice  first  lieutenant  to  f'aptain  (afterward  Admiral) 
Burney,  brother  to  Madame  D'Arblay,  whose  friend- 
ship he  r(*tained;  an<l  it  was  there  my  family,  perhaps, 
got  into  a  literary  set.  .  .  .  My  sister  used  to  tell 
an  amusing  story  of  Henjamin.  She  was  danring  with 
him  at  his  father's  house,  and  the  subject  of  their  con- 
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vereation  was  the  novel  of  Vivian  Orey^  the  name  of 
the  author  of  which  had  been  so  carefully  suppressed, 
lie  was  very  amusing  on  the  subjei't,  but  made  no 
revelation.  The  next  day  it  came  out  in  the  papers 
that  be  was  the  author." 

*'Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  I  can  not  really:  the  power 
of  repartee  has  deserted  me,"  was  Disraeli^s  response 

when    Bulwer,   the   host   at   an   evening 

CooTeraation. 

party  in  1832,  asked  him  to  be  presented 
to  Mrs.  Gore. 

8o<*iety,  Disraeli  thought,  was  nothing  if  not  amus- 
ing; conversation  must  be  communication;  by  all  laws 
of  exchange  the  guest  should  give  as  well  as  take.^ 
He  could  not  satisfy,  nor  even  gratify,  his  social  in- 
stinct by  pushing  through  heated  rooms,  looking  the 
whole  world  in  the  face,  yet  owing  every  man  and 
woman  of  his  acquaintance  a  coinage  of  the  tongue. 
DiKracli  thought  stupid  people  should  stay  mostly  at 
hf>nie,  and  keep  weird  relations  about  dull  weather 
and  duller  doings — for  weird  relations.  Bulwer  knew 
his  man;  and  the  presentation  to  Mrs.  Oore,  the  be- 
ginning of  a  kind  acquaintance  between  author  and 
author,  duly  took  place,  Mrs.  Norton  and  "L.  E.  L." 
<"th»'  very  personifiration  of  Bronipton,  pink  satin 
dr#*HH  and  white  satin  shoes,  red  cheeks,  snub  nose,  and 
hair  A  la  SapphtD  looking  on.  Mrs.  Wyndham  Lewis 
also  was  there,  and  put  that  good  mark  against  him 

•  Yrt  how  little  "iri^e  and  Uke"  the  mo«t  ftrored  society  m«j  jield  c«n 
lif  Oibered  from  the  confeiiion  of  Monckton-Milnen,  Lord  Ilouffhtoo  :  ^^I  fro 
out  M  much  u»  I  vant  and  tee  pl«>nty  of  clerer  and  agreeable  people ;  but 
—tmchow  or  other  get  Tery  little  good  of  them.** 
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as  a  "silent"  man — which  must  have  well  compensated 
him  for  the  temporary  failure  of  his  "power  of  rep- 
artee.'' 

"Disraeli,"  Sir  William  Fraser  says,  "was  fond  of 
inserting  little  metaphors  in  his  conversation.  Dur- 
ing the  last  time  he  was  Prime  Minister,  while  a  con- 
ference of  importance  was  sitting  on  the  Continent  I 
met  him  in  Pall  Mall  close  to  the  War  Office.  It  was 
a  bitter  cold  day;  he  had  a  white  silk  pocket-handker- 
chief tied,  not  around  his  throat,  but  over  his  chin:  he 
appeared  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion.  He 
stopped  me;  and  after  a  few  good-natured  words 
said:  *Has  the  dove  left  the  ark?' 

"I  thought  for  a  moment  that  it  was  some  allusiifi 
to  the  olive-branch  of  peace,  and  replied:  *If  you  do 
not  know,  nobody  else  can.' 

"He  said  then:  'It's  a  dreadful  thing  for  the 
country.' 

"  *Oh,  you  mean  the  floods.    I  beg  your  pardon.' 

"I  felt  that  it  was  very  kind  of  him  to  stop  even 
for  a  minute  on  such  a  day;  and  said:  *We  must  not 
lose  our  Prime  Minister.' 

"He  said:  *Thank  you  for  your  kindness/  and 
walked  on." 

"I  do  not  care  to  be  amused — I  prefer  to  be  In- 
terested." This  was  said  by  Disraeli  to  a  friend  and 
hostess  who  feared  he  had  not  been  amused  at  her 
dinner-table.  Lothnir  does  the  same  tale  repeat: 
"There  are  amusing  people  who  do  not  interest,  and 
interesting  people  who  do  not  amuse,"  says  Monsignor 
Catesby— the  name  by  a  betraying  slip  of  the  pen  is 
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once  written  Capel.  ^^What  I  like  is  an  agreeable 
person."  And  Hugo  Bohun  adds:  ^^My  idea  of  an 
agreeable  person  is  a  person  who  agrees  with  me." 
^^Welly"  said  Miss  Arundel,  ^'as  long  as  a  person  can 
talk  agreeably  I  am  satisfied.  I  think  to  talk  well  a 
rare  gift— quite  as  rare  as  singing;  and  yet  you  expect 
every  one  to  be  able  to  talk,  and  very  few  to  be  able  to 
sing." 

Disraeli's  own  early  methods  as  a  talker  are  not 
easily  set  out  in  a  formula.  He  avoided  platitudes 
in  his  own  talk;  and  platitudes  about  talk  in  general 
do  not  touch  him.  The  best  description  of  him  during 
his  early  period  is  the  familiar  one  given  by  that  na!f 
American  writer,  Willis,  whose  initials,  N.  P.,  are  not 
quite  justly  written  Namby  Pamby. 

"Disraeli,"  he  records  after  an  evening  at  Gore 
House,  when  Disraeli  was  the  author  of  Vtrta;t  Oreif 
and  in  his  thirties,  "has  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
faces  I  ever  saw.  He  is  lividly  pale,  and  but  for  the 
energy  of  his  action,  and  the  strength  of  his  lungs, 
would  seem  a  victim  to  consumption.  His  eye  is  as 
black  as  Erebus,  and  has  the  most  mocking  and  lying- 
in-wait  sort  of  expression  conceivable.  Uis  mouth  is 
alive  with  a  kind  of  working  ami  impatient  nervous- 
n€*H8,  and  when  he  has  burst  forth,  hh  he  does  con- 
stantly, with  a  particularly  successful  cataract  of  ex- 
pression, it  assumes  a  curl  of  triumphant  scorn  that 
would  be  worthy  of  a  Mephistopheles.  Ills  hair  is  as 
extraordinary  as  his  taste  in  waistcoats.  A  thick 
heavy  mass  of  jet-black  ringlets  falls  over  his  left 
cheek  almost  to  his  coUarless  stock,  whilst  on  the 
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right  temple  it  is  parted  and  put  away  with  the 
smooth  carefulness  of  a  girl's.  He  talks  like  a 
race-horse  approaching  the  winning-post,  and  the 
utmost  energy  of  expression  is  flung  out  in  every 
burst." 

The  note  of  exaggeration  is  evident  in  the  ''burBts" 
that  manage  to  be  "constant"  and  yet  to  burst;  in  the 
accent  laid  on  Dizzy's  partiality  for  gay  waistcoats — 
a  partiality  common  to  a  whole  crowd  of  persona  in 
"the  days  of  the  dandies";  and  perhaps  also  in  the 
vigor  attributed  to  the  delivery  of  Disraeli,  which,  if 
fluent,  was  usually  deliberate.  His  talk  came  in  a  full 
stream,  especially  in  those  early  days,  when  the  talk- 
ing mood  was  on  him.  But  then,  as  ever,  it  needed  the 
mood.  Madden  says  of  this  same  Gore  House  period 
that  Disraeli,  "when  duly  excited,"  possessed  a  "com- 
mand of  language  truly  wonderful,"  and  a  "power  of 
sarcasm  unsurpassed."  These  phrases  he  follows  by 
allusions  to  the  "readiness  of  his  wit,  the  quickness  of 
his  perception,  the  grasp  of  mind  that  enabled  him  to 
seize  on  all  points  of  any  subject  under  discussion." 
When,  a  little  later,  Henry  Crabb  Robinson  met  Dis- 
raeli, he  thought  his  talk  memorable.  "Young  Dis- 
raeli," the  diarist  records  on  this  occasion,  "talked 
with  spirit  of  German  literature." 

The  sayings  of  Disraeli  in  this  book  are  not  set 
down  as  specimen  epigrams.  They  are  not  always 
either  amusing  or  in  themselves  interesting.  They 
borrow  their  interest  from  the  man  who  spoke  them, 
and.  are,  for  the  moat  part,  mere  bits  of  mosaic, 
nothing  when  detached,  but  necessary,  each  in  its 
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place,  for  the  true  lighting  and  shading  of  the  like- 
ness. They  are  biographical  fragments  of  the  daily 
Disraeli. 


Of  Dinnen. 


"I  ask  only  good  people  to  dine  with  me,  because 
on  all  others  a  dinner  is  wasted."  This,  at  his  own 
table,  to  a  lady  who  gave  signals  of  dis- 
tress for  further  enlightenment.  "Ah, 
but  yon  would  know  that  doctrine  if  you  adored  The 
YoHiifj  Duke" — a  novel  for  which,  rather  to  the  chagrin 
of  the  author,  she  had  expressed  her  preference. 

The  passage  under  allusion  may  very  well  be  this; 
*'A  good  eater  must  be  a  good  man;  for  a  good  eater 
must  have  a  good  digestion;  and  a  good  digestion  de- 
pends upon  a  good  conscience."  Perhaps  society's  love 
for  "good"  people  as  guests  has  in  this  theory  its 
edifying  genesis;  only  the  "goods"  have  got  a  little 
mixed. 

"To  enjoy  dinner  even  a  hungry  man  should  have 
silence,  solitude,  and  a  subdued  light.  The  principal 
cause  of  the  modern  disorder  of  dyspepsia,  prevalent 
among  Englishmen,  is  their  irrational  habit  of  inter- 
fering with  the  process  of  digestion  by  torturing  at- 
tempts at  repartee,  and  by  racking  their  brain  at  a 
moment  when  it  should  be  calm,  to  remind  themselves 
of  some  anecdote  so  appropriate  that  they  have  for- 
gotten it.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  presence  of 
•women  at  our  banquets  has  occasioned  this  inoppor- 
tnne  desire  to  shine,  and  an  argument  has  been 
founded  on  this  circumstance  in  favor  of  their  exclu- 
sion. Yet  at  men's  dinners,  where  there  is  no  excuse 
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• 

right  temple  it  is  parted  and  put  away  with  the 
smooth  carefulness  of  a  girl's.  He  talks  like  a 
race-horse  approaching  the  winning-post,  and  the 
utmost  energy  of  expression  is  flung  out  in  every 
burst/' 

The  note  of  exaggeration  is  evident  in  the  "bursts" 
that  manage  to  be  **constant"  and  yet  to  burst;  in  the 
accent  laid  on  Dizzy's  partiality  for  gay  waistcoats — 
a  partiality  common  to  a  whole  crowd  of  persons  in 
"the  days  of  the  dandies";  and  perhaps  also  in  the 
vigor  attributed  to  the  delivery  of  Disraeli,  which,  if 
fluent,  was  usually  deliberate.  Ills  talk  came  in  a  full 
stream,  especially  in  those  early  days,  when  the  talk- 
ing mood  was  on  him.  But  then,  as  ever,  it  needed  the 
mood.  Madden  says  of  this  same  Gore  House  period 
that  Disraeli,  "when  duly  excited,"  possessed  a  "com- 
mand of  language  truly  wonderful,"  and  a  "power  of 
sarcasm  unsurpassed."  These  phrases  he  follows  by 
allusions  to  the  "readiness  of  his  wit,  the  quickness  of 
his  perception,  the  grasp  of  mind  that  enabled  him  to 
seize  on  all  points  of  any  subject  under  discassion." 
When,  a  little  later,  llenry  Crabb  Kobinson  met  Dis- 
raeli, he  thought  his  talk  memorable.  "Young  Dis- 
raeli," the  diarist  records  on  this  occasion,  "talked 
with  sjjirit  of  (ierman  literature." 

The  sayings  of  Disraeli  in  this  book  are  not  set 
down  as  specimen  epigrams.  They  are  not  always 
either  amusing  or  in  themselves  interesting.  They 
borrow  their  interest  from  the  man  who  spoke  theill| 
and.  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  bits  of  mosate, 
nothing  when  detached,  but  necessary,  each  in  its 
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place,  for  the  tme  lighting  and  shading  of  the  like- 
ness. They  are  biographical  fragments  of  the  daily 
Disraeli. 

'*!  ask  only  good  people  to  dine  with  me,  because 
on  all  others  a  dinner  is  wasted."    This,  at  his  own 

table,  to  a  lady  who  gave  signals  of  dis- 

Of  Dtimert. 

tress  for  further  enlightenment.  "Ah, 
but  you  would  know  that  doctrine  if  you  adored  The 
Young  DiiiY" — a  novel  for  which,  rather  to  the  chagrin 
of  the  author,  she  had  expressed  her  preference. 

The  passage  under  allusion  may  very  well  be  this: 
^*A  good  eater  must  be  a  good  man;  for  a  good  eater 
must  have  a  good  digestion;  and  a  good  digestion  de- 
pends upon  a  good  conscience."  Perhaps  society's  love 
for  "good"  people  as  guests  has  in  this  theory  its 
edifying  genesis;  only  the  "goods"  have  got  a  little 
mixed. 

"To  enjoy  dinner  even  a  hungry  man  should  have 
silence,  solitude,  and  a  sulxlued  liji:ht.  The  principal 
cause  of  the  modern  disorder  of  dyspepsia,  prevalent 
among  Englishmen,  is  their  irrational  habit  of  inter- 
fering with  the  process  of  digestion  by  torturing  at- 
tempts at  repartee,  and  by  racking  their  brain  at  a 
moment  when  it  should  be  calm,  to  remind  themselves 
of  some  anecdote  so  appropriate  that  they  have  for- 
gotten it.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  presence  of 
women  at  our  banquets  has  occasioned  this  inoppor- 
tune desire  to  shine,  and  an  argument  has  been 
founde<I  on  this  circumstance  in  favor  of  their  exclu- 
sion. Yet  at  men's  dinners,  where  there  is  no  excuse 
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for  anything  of  the  kind,  this  fatal  habit  still  prevails; 
and  individuals  are  found  who  from  soup  to  eoffee 
pour  forth  garrulous  secret  history  with  which  every 
one  is  acquainted,  and  never  say  a  single  thing  which 
is  at  once  new  and  true." 

This  was  a  favorite  topic  with  Disraeli  in  hia 
earlier  life;  and  oral  traditions  are  here  collated  with 
a  familiar  and  corresponding  written  passage. 

Five  months  after  his  marriage  he  gave  at 
Grosvenor  Gate  his  **first  male  dinner-party,"  and  it 
"went  off  capitally" — naturally  enough,  with  Lynd- 
hurst,  Strangford,  Powerscourt,  Ossulston,  D'Orsay, 
Sir  R.  Grant,  and  Bulwer  as  guests,  four  of  whom 
were  exceptional  talkers,  while  Disraeli,  always  a  per- 
fect host,  came  to  table  with  the  zest  of  one  new  at  the 
work.  Disraeli  loved  these  feasts.  They  were,  more- 
over, in  some  sort  preliminaries  to  those  Parliamen- 
tary dinners  that  were — he  knew  it  well — to  come. 
Peel  might  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  to-day's  importunity; 
but  the  "sweets  of  office"  were  served  up  on  that  table 
at  Grosvenor  Gate  all  the  same.  Within  a  month  of 
the  date  of  this  first  male  dinner-party  he  had  bidden 
sixty  members  of  Parliament  to  his  board:  forty  came. 
He  picked  his  men  as  the  best;  and  only  one  out  of 
every  three  could  not  or  would  not  take  his  salt.  How 
much  he  exerted  himself  during  this  table-land  cam- 
paign may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  dull  men  bright- 
ened and  pompous  ones  thawed — he  had  gaiety  and 
nature  enough  for  two. 

"The  Duke  of  Ru(*ks  has  dined  with  me,"  he  writes 
in  easy  triumph  to  his  Ru(*ks  home;  "he  was  reaUj 
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quite  gay,  and  seemed  delighted  with  everything, 
which  with  him  is  very  rare,  as  society  bores  him." 

A  little  later,  in  a  contrary  but  more  abiding  mood, 
and  when  perhaps  the  strain  and  stimulus  of  the 
society  of  women  had  been  mitigated  for  him,  though 
never  wholly  remitted,  Disraeli  said,  after  a  long  Par- 
liamentary banquet:  ^'There  are  many  dismal  things 
in  middle  life,  and  a  dinner  of  only  men  is  among 
them.*'  His  general  attitude  as  a  visitor  to  friends' 
houses  may  be  focused  in  the  following  sentence  oc- 
curring  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  February,  1834: 
''Henry  Manners-Button,  who  had  come  over  from 
Mistley  Hall,  asked  me  to  return  with  him;  but  as 
Lady  Manners  was  not  there,  I  saw  no  fun,  and  re- 
fused/' 

He  who  had  written  of  London  dinners  as  ^^empty, 
artificial  nothings,"  as  "dull  farces,"  and  had  declared 
the  usual  company  to  be  a  "congeries  of  individuals 
without  sympathy,"  took  all  trouble  to  avoid,  in  his 
own  banquets,  the  ills  which  had  vexed  his  spirit,  all 
his  life,  in  the  banquets  of  others.  A  host  can  not  al- 
ways count  on  the  spirits  of  his  guests,  nor  even  on 
the  triumphs  of  his  cook;  but  Disraeli  was  able,  after 
Hcime  of  these  attempts  of  his  own,  to  reflect,  with 
i'oningsby:  "A  little  dinner — not  more  than  the  Muses 
— with  all  the  guests  clever  and  some  pretty,  offers 
human  life  and  human  nature  under  very  favorable 
rircumstances." 

During  his  brief  tenancy  of  19  Curzon  Street — a 
street  close  on  that  quarter  of  chefs  whom  he  rather 
endearingly  described  in  Tnncred — Lord  Beaconsfield 
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gave  only  one  dinner-party — his  last.  It  was  not  of 
men  only — it  had  the  Season's  beauty  as  well  as  its 
wit.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  were 
there;  Lord  Granville  (who  was  soon  to  pass  upon 
the  departed  Lord  Beaconsfield  the  best  and  truest 
appreciation,  whether  from  political  friend  or  foe) 
and  Lady  Granville;  Lord  and  Lady  Spencer  (none 
of  these  on  his  own  side  of  the  Ilouse  of  Lords: 
"Turtle  makes  all  men  brothers,"  Disraeli  once  said); 
Lord  and  Lady  Cadogan;  Lord  Bradford;  Lady  Ches- 
terfield; Georgiana  Lady  Dudley  and  Gladys  Lady 
Lonsdale;  Lord  Barrington,  his  attached  secretary, 
and  Lady  Barrington;  Lord  Granby,  the  son  of  the 
oldest  surviving  of  his  friends;  Lord  Leighton,  whose 
guest  he  had  recently  been  at  the  Royal  Academy;  and 
Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild. 

That  last  name,  the  name  less  of  an  individual  than 
of  a  family,  almost  of  a  race,  can  not  be  passed  over 
by  the  Disraeli  annalist  with  a  bare  mention. 

Though  the  Rothschilds  were  a  Liberal  family  in 
the  heyday  of  the  great  Disraeli-Gladstone  rivalry, 
the  personal  intimacy  l)ctw(*en  the  Tory  leader  and 
these  nion(»y  kings  of  his  own  race  was  of  long  stand- 
ing. SiMMUg  that  Sidonia  stood  as  a  type  of  them  in 
Coninffsbif,  it  is  ratli<»r  curious  to  note  that  Disraeli 
8uspect(^<l  an  author  whom  he  did  not  love — Thack- 
eray— of  having  an  eye  on  tliem  for  "copy."  The 
occasion  was  that  of  a  banquet  at  Sir  Anthony 
Rothschild's,  given  in  honor  of  the  wedding  of  a 
brother-in-law,  Montefiore,  with  a  daughter  of  Baron 
de  Goldsmid.    Dizzy  did  not  go  to  it — he  was  a  tied* 
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down  politician  in  1850— but  his  wife  did.  'The 
Hebrew  aristocracy,"  he  reported  at  second  hand,  "as- 
Stumbled  in  great  force  and  numbers,  mitigated  by  the 
Dowager  of  Morley,  Charles  Villiers,  Abel  Smiths,  and 
Thackeray.  I  think  he  will  sketch  them  in  the  last 
number  of  Pciic/ciiww."  It  was  from  the  host  of  that 
banquet,  Sir  Anthony  Rothschild,  that  the  first  Jew- 
ish ban)netcy  descended  to  bis  nephew,  later  Lord 
Rothschild.  Round  the  Rothschilds,  in  effect,  raged 
the  storm  of  political  controversy  as  to  the  granting 
of  civic  rights  and  social  amenities  to  the  Jews.  No 
family  were  better  able  to  stand  for  a  cause  or  to  con- 
ciliate opponents,  nor,  when  the  battle  was  won  (Dis- 
raeli helping  to  win  it),  to  bear  themselves  wuth  better 
m<Kleration  in  victory.  These  men,  by  large  gener- 
osities, and  by  the  leaven  of  art  and  literature  they 
have  brought  into  Lombard  Street  and  Park  Lane, 
have  more  than  repaid  the  confidence  reposed  in  them 
by  the  English  Islander.  Even  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land would  say  so,  were  he  living  still.  Fifty  years 
ago  they  had  become  socially  a  force  that  already 
made  itself  personally  felt  in  any  public  measure 
aff^M'ting  the  status  of  their  race:  witness  a  light  al- 
luHion  made  by  Disraeli  to  John,  seventh  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, after  a  division  in  which  he  had  gone  into  the 
antiS^^mite  lobbv.  **John  Manners  is  a  little  awk- 
ward  about  the  Rothschilds,  as  he  had  dined  with 
them  on  the  precetling  Wednesday,  and  their  salt 
Rtirks  in  his  throat."  Dinners  still  play  their  part  in 
till*  national  fortunes.  In  later  years,  the  political 
as  well  as  the  personal  ties  between  Disraeli  and  the 
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oDjected  to  the  use  of  the  word  Romance — "he  says 
that  nothing  should  disturb  the  reality  of  the  imprea- 
Bioa  or  make  the  common  reader  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  every  word  is  not  true."  The  first  edition 
appeared  anonymously.  "Who  is  the  author  of  that 
odd,  queer,  natural  and  unnatural  book,  Contarini 
FletHing?"  Alan  Cunningham  asked  of  Mr.  Dilke  at  the 
offlee  of  the  AtheiKFum.  Disraeli  made  no  Waverhy 
mystery  of  the  authorship:  the  book  went  from  him 
to  his  friends  and  to  other  likely  people,  Beokford 
among  the  rest,  "How  wildly  original!  How  full  of 
inteDse  thought!  How  awakening!  How  delight- 
ful!" These  were  the  exclamations  with  which  the 
author  of  Vatkck  began  a  letter  that  Disraeli  rather 
tamely  annotates  as  "very  courteous."  Tom  Camp- 
bell, too,  was  "delighted  with  it,"  exclaiming:  "I  shall 
review  it  myself,  and  it  shall  be  a  psychological  re- 
view"; and  in  three  months  more  Disraeli  reports: 
"Contarini  seems  universally  liked,  but  moves  slowly. 
The  stanchest  admirer  I  have  in  London,  and  the 
most  discerning  appreciator  of  Contarini,  is  Madame 
D'Arblay."  Perhaps,  in  letters  home,  Disraeli  charac- 
teristically made  the  best  of  reports;  for  there  seems 
to  be  a  chastened  note  about  the  account  he  long  after- 
ward gave  of  the  incidents  of  Go7itarini'8  first  appear- 
ing: 

"I  had  then"  (in  1832)  "returned  from  two  yean 
of  travel  in  the  Mediterranean  regions,  and  T  pub- 
lished Contarini  Fleming  anonymously  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  revolution.  It  was  almost  still-born;  and,  having 
written  it  with  deep  thought  and  feeling,  I  was  nat- 
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Rothschilds  were  drawn  closer.  It  was  with  Iheir  co- 
operation that  he  made  his  great  political  and  com- 
mercial coup,  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares; 
and  when  he  had  at  last  to  relinquish  10  Down- 
ing Street  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  had,  as  one  of  his 
friends  put  it,  "no  home  in  town  except  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild,  who  surround- 
ed him  with  everything  that  princely  hospitality, 
tried,  warm  friendship,  and  cultivated  taste  could 
offer." 

Disraeli  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  who  had  just  seen 
the  Minister,  seated  at  table  at  the  Carlton  with  one 
of  the  Bores:  "I  am  the  most  unlucky  man.  I  came 
here  to  meet  Colonel  Taylor,  and  the  waiter  told  me 
he  was  in  this  room;  but  Providence  has  cursed  me 
with  blindness;  so,  seeing  a  very  big  man,  whom  I 
took  for  Colonel  Taylor,  I  rushed  to  him  and  fell  into 
the  arms  of  Robert  Macaire,  who  insisted  upon  my 
dining  with  him,  made  me  drink  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne, which  poisons  me,  and  ended  by  borrowing 
fifty  pounds." 

To  a  hostess  who  apologized  to  him,  late  in  life, 
for  the  presence  of  a  talking-bore  at  a  small  dinner- 
party: "I  have  been  really  amused  and  rested." 

One  such  hostess  writes:  "Sometimes  it  occupped 
at  a  small  dinner-party  that  some  unimportant  pep- 
son,  probably  nervously  anxious  to  appear  at  his  best, 
soliloquized  most  of  the  evening.  If  the  hoppop- 
stricken  hostess  murmured  forth  an  excuse,  Lopd 
Beaconsfield  would  smile." 
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••MY  MISERABLE   YOUTH" 

To  Lady  Derby,  as  they  approached  Bradenham 
after  a  walk  from  Hughenden:  ^^It  was  here  that  I 
«'if7  Misers  passed  my  miserable  youth."  Lady  Derby 
Able  Youth."  asking,  "Why  miserable?''  Disraeli  re- 
plied: "I  was  devoured  by  ambition  I  did  not  see  any 
means  of  gratifying."  This  was  a  dark  mood.  In 
brighter  memories  there  was,  as  of  old,  "no  place  like 
Bradenham." 

To  Ck)lonel  Webster,  who  said  to  Disraeli  in  his 
later  twenties,  "Take  care,  my  good  fellow;  I  lost  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world  by  smoking:  it 
has  prevented  more  elopements  than  the  dread  of  a 
duel  or  Doctors'  Ck)mmons": 

••Then  you  prove  that  it  is  a  very  moral  habit." 

Perhaps  this  ludicrous  lament  of  the  Colonel's, 
with  a  farther  (not  very  friendly)  lead  from  allitera- 
tion, was  responsible  for  Disraeli's  awkward  saying: 
••Tobacco  is  the  Tomb  of  Love." 

Disraeli  was  a  great  smoker  in  early  life,  begin- 
ning with  his  Eastern  tour  in  1830.  "I  have  not  only 
become  a  smoker,  but  the  greatest  smoker  in  Malta — 
I  find  it  relieves  my  head,"  he  said  when  he  was  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year.  At  Stamboul  a  few  months  later 
he  made  the  Imperial  perfumer's  shop  his  daily 
lounge  and  "never  went  to  the  Bazaar  without  smok- 
ing a  pipe  with  him";  and  from  Cairo  he  reports:  •'I 
have  b€M*ome  a  most  accomplished  smoker,  carrying 
that  luxurious  art  to  a  pitch  of  refinement  of  which 
Ralph  has  no  idea.  My  pipe  is  cooled  in  a  wet  silken 
bag;  my  coffee  is  boiled  with  spices;  and  I  finish 
my  last  chibouk  with  a  sherbet  of  pomegranate." 
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Some  of  these  pipes,  nine  feet  long,  were  sent  home 
to  Bradenham,  and  not  merely  as  ornaments.  "Tell 
Tita  to  get  my  pipes  in  order,"  Disraeli  wrote  home 
from  town  at  the  end  of  the  summer  season  of  1834^ 
"as  I  look  forward  with  great  zest  to  a  batch  of 
smoking."  Two  years  later,  writing  again  from  town^ 
he  says:  "I  shall  enjoy  the  day  when  I  may  come  and 
have  a  quiet  smoke  at  Bradenham,  first  embracing 
you  all  before  my  lips  are  tainted  with  the  fumes  of 
Gibel."  Nor  did  it  all  end  in  smoke;  for  during  the 
first  year  of  his  Parliamentary  life  he  said:  "  I  ascribe 
my  popularity  in  the  House  to  the  smoking-room.'^ 
Tobacco  is  the  salvation  of  the  Treasury;  and  it  seema 
to  be  fit  enough  that  a  cigar  should  be  one  of  the 
wands  to  carry  this  magician  thither. 

To  a  friend  vexed  by  a  rainy  day:  "There  are  two 
powers  at  which  men  should  never  grumble — the 
Sun-  weather  and  their  wives." 

Worshiper.  All  the  same,  Disraeli  was  a  very  liter- 

al fine-weather  friend,  a  lover  of  Phoebus.  With  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  he  could  say:  "My  spirits  go 
in  and  out  with  the  sun."  "As  my  great  friend  the 
sun  is  becoming  daily  less  powerful,  I  daily  grow  more 
dispirited,"  he  tells  Mrs.  Austen  during  his  trip 
abroad  to  recover  health  in  1830.  Writing  home  from 
Granada  during  that  same  year,  he  rejoices:  "You 
know  how  much  better  I  am  on  a  sunny  day  in  Eng* 
land;  well,  I  have  had  two  months  of  sunny  days  in* 
finitely  warmer."  Again  he  reports  progress,  "so  en* 
tirely  does  my  frame  sympathize  with  this  ezpandin|^ 
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sun/'  Nor  did  be  fear  the  Au^st  heat  in  Spain :  '^I 
dare  say  I  am  better — it  is  all  the  sun."  And  once 
more:  "It  is  all  the  sun  and  the  western  breeze." 

Though  Disraeli  had  abundant  need  for  his  philos- 
ophy in  our  abominable  winter  climate  (praised  occa- 
sionally by  those  who  escape  its  rigors),  he  had  at 
least  a  wife  who,  as  the  common  saying  goes,  quite 
fitly  to  our  theme,  brought  "sunshine  to  his  home." 
And  he  took  the  weather  without  a  grumble.  Ilis  as- 
trakhan coat  was  his  only  demonstration  against  our 
Island's  shrewd  east  winds  and  icier  northern  gales* 

"How  delightful  it  is  to  have  an  empty  headT*^ 
This  must  find  a  place  among  the  many  phrases  that 
*«Coiiuriiii  clamor  for  a  footnote;  failing  it,  they  go 
Fiemiof."  to  flood  that  well  of  falsehood  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  Truth  welters.  The  "empty  head"  in 
which  Disraeli  rejoiced  to  his  friends  in  1832  was  a 
head  which  had  just  delivered  itself  of  England  and 
France:  or,  A  Cure  for  the  Ministerial  Gallomania  ("a 
very  John  Bull  book,"  he  called  it),  and  Contarini 
Fleming. 

This  was  the  novel  which  cost  him  most  pains  to 
compose  and  some  perturbation  at  its  christening. 
Confarini  Fletning:  A  Psychological  Autobiographic,  was 
the  label  of  the  four  volumes  when  first  issued  from 
Albemarle  Street  in  1832.  Contarini  Fleming;  or,  The 
pjnfchological  Romance,  was  the  variant  title  to  be  met 
with  in  advertisements  before  Contarini  Fleming:  A 
pMiickological  Romance  became  the  final  form.  Milman, 
who  was  Murray's  reader,  had,  in  the  first  instance^ 
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oojected  to  the  use  of  the  word  Romance — "he  says 
that  nothing  should  disturb  the  reality  of  the  impres- 
sion or  make  the  common  reader  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  every  word  is  not  true."  The  first  edition 
appeared  anonymously.  "Who  is  the  author  of  that 
odd,  queer,  natural  and  unnatural  book,  Contarini 
Fleming?'^  Alan  Cunningham  asked  of  Mr.  Dilke  at  the 
oflBce  of  the  Athenwum.  Disraeli  made  no  Waverley 
mystery  of  the  authorship:  the  book  went  from  him 
to  his  friends  and  to  other  likely  people,  Beckford 
among  the  rest.  "How  wildly  original!  How  full  of 
intense  thought!  How  awakening!  How  delight- 
ful!" These  were  the  exclamations  with  which  the 
author  of  Vathrk  began  a  letter  that  Disraeli  rather 
tamely  annotates  as  "very  courteous."  Tom  Camp- 
bell, too,  was  "delighted  with  it,"  exclaiming:  "I  shall 
review  it  myself,  and  it  shall  be  a  psychological  re- 
view"; and  in  three  months  more  Disraeli  reports: 
*^Contarini  seems  universally  liked,  but  moves  slowly. 
The  stanchest  admirer  I  have  in  London,  and  the 
most  discerning  appreciator  of  Contariniy  is  Madame 
D'Arblay."  Perhaps,  in  letters  home,  Disraeli  charac- 
teristically made  the  best  of  reports;  for  there  seems 
to  be  a  ohastcMied  note  about  the  account  he  long  after- 
ward gave  of  the  incidents  of  ContarinVH  first  appear^ 
ing: 

"I  had  thon"  fin  1832)  "returned  from  two  years 
of  trav<»l  in  the  Mediterranean  regions,  and  I  pub- 
lished Contarini  Finning  anonymously  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  revolution.  It  was  almost  still-born;  and,  haying 
written  it  with  deep  thought  and  feeling,  I  was  nat- 
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urally  discoaraged  from  further  effort.  Yet  the  youth- 
ful writer  who  may,  like  me,  be  inclined  to  despair, 
may  learn  also  from  my  example  not  to  be  precipitate 
in  his  resolves.  Gradually  Voniarini  Fleming  found 
sympathizing  readers;  Goethe  and  Beckford  were  im- 
pelled to  communicate  their  unsolicited  opinions  of 
this  work  to  its  anonymous  author,^  and  I  have  seen 
a  criticism  by  Heine  of  which  any  writer  might  be 
justly  proud.  Yet  all  this  does  not  prevent  me  from 
being  conscious  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  a 
8ubjec*t  so  essentially  psychological  had  been  treated 
at  a  more  mature  period  of  life." 

IIeine*s  opinion  certainly  comes  well  up  to  the  ref- 
erence here  made  to  it.  "Modern  English  Letters/' 
he  says,  *'have  given  us  no  offspring  equal  to  Contarini 
Finning.  Cast  in  our  Teutonic  mold,  it  is  neverthe- 
h»RH  one  of  the  most  original  works  ever  written:  pro- 
found, poignant,  pathetic;  its  subject  the  most  inter- 
esting, if  not  the  noblest,  imaginable — the  develop- 
ment of  a  poet;  truly  psychological;  passion  and 
mockery;  Gothic  ri<*hnesR,  the  fantasy  of  the  Rara- 
r**ns,  and  yet  over  all  a  classic,  even  a  death-like,  re- 
pose." 

*'There  is  one  fatal  defect  in  a  woman — a  rabbit 
mouth.     In  my  young  days  it  spoiled  Lady  Lincoln, 

■  rH^rft^H.  forty  roani  Utor.  «»em«  to  forgot  that  hp  hud  no  far  "  ioliritw!  •• 
Br<'kfon1  an  to  §end  him.  or  to  canup  the  pablipherM  to  nond  liim,  a  ropy  of  the 
wnrk  he  rrmeinbenNl  onlr  the  Mlient  fart  that  he  and  Beckford  were  then 
•trmoffen.  They  met  for  the  flmt  time  (.Tune.  IA34>  at  the  Opera:  and  Rerk- 
foH*s  praiii*t  then  orerflowed  to  iKaac  Dinravli't  Periian  romance,  Meinoun 
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and  the  only  pity  is  that  Lord  Orf ord  did  not  think  so.'^ 
Lord  Lincoln,  afterward  sixth  Duke  of  Newcastle^ 
Of  a  Rabbit  married  in  the  year  of  Reform  (1832) 
Mouth.  Lady    Susan     Hamilton    Douglas,     only 

daughter  of  the  tenth  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  grand- 
daughter of  that  great  admirer  of  Contarini  Flemingy 
Beckford,  author  of  Vathek.  Lady  Lincoln  valiantly 
bore  her  husband  five  children;  then,  in  the  August 
of  1848,  she  left  him,  on  the  plea  of  going  abroad  for 
her  health.  Soon  her  name  was  coupled  with  that 
of  Lord  Walpole,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Orf  ord; 
hence  the  abortive  mission  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  friend 
of  both  husband  and  wife,  who  found  Lord  Walpole 
and  Lady  Lincoln  living  near  Como  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence.  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  "not  at  home"  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  returned  to  England  having  failed 
to  take  captivation  captive.  In  1849  she  had  a  son, 
christened  Horatio  Walpole;  and  she  did  not  oppose 
the  Bill  of  Divorce  which  passed  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1850.  Her  husband,  Secretarv  of  State  for  War 
during  the  Crimean  campaign,  sought  distraction  in 
politics;  but  scarce  found  in  public  affairs  compensa- 
tion for  private  sorrows.  "I  am  no  candidate  for  of- 
fice,'' ho  says  in  an  unpublished  letter,  addressed  from 
Clumber,  October,  1850,  to  an  intimate;  "and  will  never 
again  burden  myself  with  its  obloquies  and  ingrati- 
tudes and  its  sacrifices  of  health  and  time  so  valuable 
to  my  estates  and  my  family" — the  motherless  chil- 
dren aforesaid. 

One  recalls  the  advice  given  to  another  Duke  of 
Newcastle  in  Pitt's  time— "not  to  die  for  joy  on  the 
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Monday  nor  for  fear  on  the  Tuesday";  and  this  Duke 
4'eai>ed  in  a  brief  while  to  be  a  pessimist.  The  allu- 
Hion  to  "my  estates  and  my  family,"  perused  a  genera- 
tion later,  is  enough,  however,  to  make  a  pessimist 
of  Puck  himself;  for  one  of  those  sighed-over  children, 
not  born  in  lore,  brought  the  estates  to  ruin,  and  an- 
other died  in  shameful  exile. 

Disraeli  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lady  Lincoln, 
then  a  young  wife,  in  the  summer  season  of  1833  at 
a  party  given  by  Madame  de  Montalembert;  and, 
a  year  later,  he  renewed  the  acquaintance  at  a 
dinner-party.  lie  thought  her  **brilliant,"  and  was 
'•engrossed"  by  her — notwithstanding  the  "fatal  de- 
fect." 

To  Mr.  Charles  Gore,  who  in  1832  said  that  I^rd 
John  Uussell  asked  after  Disraeli's  Parliamentary 
An  Unlabeled  prospects  at  Wycombe,  before  his  first 
Politictan.  contest  there  as  a  Nationalist,  and 
••fish^Ml"  as  to  whether  he  would  support  tlie  Grey 
Administration:  "They  have  one  claim  on  my  support 
— thev  need  it." 

80  long  as  Disraeli,  the  Kadical-Tory,  or  Liberal- 
r'4»n8«*rvative,  or — a  designation  he  himself  pref(»rred 
— the  Nationalist,  made  common  <*ausc  with  Tories 
and  Radicals  against  the  Whigs,  the  anti-Whigs  on 
Inith  sides  wen*  very  willing  to  affix  to  him  th<»ir  label. 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  knowing  him  well,  his  t<»mpcrament, 
his  tastes,  his  traditions,  could  never  have  feared  that 
Lord  Durham  would  really  enrol  him.  At  the  same 
time  he  took  care  that,  so  soon  as  Disraeli  should  find 
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out  for  himself  that  the  farmers  would  not  trust  them- 
selves to  a  free-lance,  a  constituency  should  be  found 
for  him,  if  he  would  but  don  the  uniform.  After  all, 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  a  man  who  rises  by  rule 
through  the  ranks  gets  at  last  the  thing  denied  him  in 
his  apprenticeship;  for  the  commander-in-chief  be- 
comes a  free-lance  indeed,  but  a  free-lance  with  a  fol- 
lowing. 

Greville,  in  his  Memoirs^  makes  this  entry  under 
date  December  6,  1834: 

"The  Chancellor  [Lyndhurst]  called  on  me  yester- 
day about  getting  young  Disraeli  into  Parliament 
[through  the  means  of  George  Bentinck]  for  Lynn. 
I  had  told  him  that  George  wanted  a  good  man  to 
assist  in  turning  out  William  Lennox,  and  he  sug- 
gested the  above-named  gentleman,  whom  he  called 
a  friend  of  Chandos.  llis  political  principles  must, 
however,  be  in  abeyance,  for  he  said  that  Durham  was 
doing  all  he  could  to  get  him  by  the  offer  of  a  seat  and 
so  forth;  if,  therefore,  he  is  undecided  between  Chan- 
dos and  Durham,  he  must  be  a  mighty  impartial  i>er- 
sonage.  I  don't  think  such  a  man  will  do,  though  just 
such  a  man  as  Lyndhurst  would  be  connected  with.*' 

Disraeli  here  seems  to  be  twisted  in  order  to  make 
a  lash  for  Lyndhurst's  back.  Greville's  ignorance  of 
Disraeli's  attitude  may  be  readily  forgiven  him;  but 
not  his  innuendo  against  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  whom 
Disraeli,  with  general  assent,  has  ascribed  not  only 
"political  courage,  versatile  ability,  and  ripe  scholar^ 
ship,-'  but  also  "tenderness  of  disposition  and  sweet- 
ness of  temper";  at  once  a  man's  man  and  a  woman's. 
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Let  Oreville  go  by  with  the  comment  of  one  who  wa» 
Bhrewd  without  being  shrill,  a  stoic  but  not  a  cynic, 
the  twelfth  Duke  of  Somerset:  "The  impression  pro- 
duced by  C.  Oreville's  Memoirs  is  that  he  was  a  sel- 
fish man  who  never  ascribed  a  good  motive  to  any 
one/* 

**I  want  to  be  Prime  Minister."  This  was  the  reply 
made  in  his  early  manhood,  after  his  first  defeat  at 
Wycombe,  to  Lord  Melbourne,  who  in  a  friendly  way 
asked  him  what  he  wanted  to  be.  The  statesman's  in- 
terest was  a  second-hand  and  perhaps  a  rather  bored 
one.  His  dear  friend  Mrs.  Norton  had  asked  him  to  be 
of  any  use  he  could  to  the  young  aspirant,  who  here 
as  elsewhere,  and  now  as  throughout  life,  saw  the 
hand  of  a  woman  silently  working  the  machine  of 
State.  The  talk  took  place  at  Mrs.  Norton's  dinner- 
table;  and  the  Home  Secretary — as  Melbourne  then 
was — must  have  been  startled  out  of  indifference  by 
the  soaring  reply.  The  office  was  one  within  his  own 
range  of  ambition — but  this  alien's!  Melbourne  was 
HiKin,  but  not  more  surely  than  Disraeli  later,  to 
realize  the  dream.  And  he  lived  long  enough  to  see 
I>israeli  within  reach  of  his  goal;  but  hardly  to  fore- 
fw^  that  the  young  man  who  had  gaincnl  Mrs.  Norton's 
go<Kl-will  wouhl  be  the  only  minister  to  win  from 
Queen  Victoria,  toward  the  close  of  her  reign,  a 
m-amier  personal  attachment  than  that  she  had  ac- 
corded to  him  at  its  beginning. 

"Oh,  knock  out  the  apostrophe;  it  looks  so  foreign. 
Write  my  name  in  one  word — Disraeli."     This  was 
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said  by  Disraeli,  when  he  stood  for  Maidstone  in 
1837,  to  Mr.  Edward  Pickford  Hall,  the  editor  of  a 
The  Name  local  paper,  to  whom  the  candidate  die- 
Disraeli.  ^^^^^  j^jg  ^^Ht  address. 

"Mr.  Disraeli — I  hope  I  pronounce  his  name  right/' 
said  the  proposer  of  Colonel  Perronet  Thompson,  a 
few  days  later,  on  the  hustings  at  Maidstone.^  "Colo- 
nel Perronet  Thompson — I  hope  I  pronounce  his  name 
aright,''  said  Disraeli  in  his  succeeding  (in  all  ways 
succeeding)  speech.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  was  the 
pronunciation  of  the  name  found  in  after  years  to  be 
so  fixed  an  affair:  the  Maidstone  politician  had  per- 
haps more  reason  than  he  knew  for  his  sally.  The 
softened  sound  of  Israel,  incorporated  into  Disraeli, 
was  heard — rarely;  Disraeli  was  thumped  forth  rhym- 
ing, say,  with  the  name  of  his  one-time  secretary,  Daly. 
But  many  older-fashioned  people  made  up  for  this 
quickening  of  sound  by  an  undue  elongation — Disra- 
ee-li;  some  of  them  unwittingly,  some  of  them  to  un- 
derscore the  alien.  Speaker  Peel,  for  instance,  inher- 
ited the  habit  from  his  father;  and,  calling  once  on 
Mr.  Coningsby  I)isra-e(»-li,  surprised  Mr.  Healy  to  his 
legs.  The  same  sound  and  syllables  must  have  been 
acconliMl  by  the  writer  of  some  doggerel,  entitled  "Mr. 
Gladstone's  Soliloquy/'  published  in  a  Yorkshire 
paper  at  the  time  of  Lord  BeaconsfieUrs  death.  One 
verse  may  be  preserved,  only  in  illustration: 

FuU  lonp:  I  Rulk*d,  then  f?ot  to  my  axe. 
My  trusty  axe  I  took  to  Ti^ieldinf?  freely ; 


•  Colonel  Perronet  Thompson  (who  nat  for  Hull  and   Bradford)  died 
General,  and  eigbty-tiz  years  of  age,  in  1869. 
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And  ever  aa  my  victim  bit  the  dost^ 
I  only  wished  tliat  it  were  DisraelL 

The  ambiguity  bad  been  felt  from  earliest  years: 
at  his  first  school,  the  wife  of  the  master  solved  or 
evadcHl  the  difficulty  by  using  "Is  he  really?"  Apos- 
trophe or  no  apostrophe,  the  name  could  not  be  other 
than  alien  to  English  ears;  and  so  long  as  he  livedy 
Disraeli  can  not  be  said  to  have  been  entirely  forgiven 
for  it.  The  apostrophe  was  finally  dropped  by  Ben- 
jamin in  writing  his  father's  name.  It  stands  as  Dis- 
raeli, not  as  D'Israeli,  on  the  title-page  of  his  edition 
of  his  father's  works.  The  rule  of  uniformity  thus 
established  has  been  observed  in  these  pages. 

To  a  friend  who,  walking  with  him  from  the  Carl- 
ton to  the  Uouse  of  Commons,  turned  to  descend  the 
At  West-  Duke  of  York's  steps,  Disraeli  is  reported 
™"*^*'*  to  have  said:    **No,  no,  not  that  way;  it's 

so  d d  dull." 

But  who  was  the  ^'friend"?  The  path  of  greater 
publicity  is,  on  occasion,  preferred  for  the  hindrance 
it  places  in  the  way  of  tiresome  talk.  Dull  walking 
and  dull  talking  together  tire  beyond  bearing — as  chil- 
dren, Rt*nt  out  with  preoccupied  hirelings,  early  begin 
to  know.  Obviously,  if  Disraeli  wished  to  avoid  that 
dreary  solitude  of  two,  the  road,  not  the  companion, 
had,  for  politeness  of  speech,  to  bear  the  brunt  and 

be  d d.     When  he  walked  alone,  the  Park  route 

was  the  one  most  commonly  taken. 

Disraeli  must  have  found  the  walk  "that  way"  from 
the  House  to  Pall  Mall  anything  but  "dull" — very 
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lively  indeed,  after  the  opening  of  her  first  Parliament 
by  Queen  Victoria.  "From  the  Lords  I  escaped  with 
Mahon,"  wrote  Disraeli,  "almost  at  the  hazard  of  our 
lives,  and  we  at  length  succeeded  in  gaining  the  Carl- 
ton, having  several  times  been  obliged  to  call  on  the 
police  and  the  military  to  protect  us  as  we  attempted 
to  break  the  line." 

When  they  reached  the  club,  their  hats  were 
crushed,  they  were  covered  with  mud,  and  in  their 
ears  echoed  the  ready  epithet  hurled  at  Disraeli  by 
the  jocular  crowd,  "Jim  Crow":  a  palpable  enough 
hit,  we  may  suppose,  to  secure  the  repeating  of  it  to 
Lady  Mahon,  whose  praises  of  the  sonnet  Disraeli  ad- 
dressed to  her  had  not  at  the  moment  exhilarated  her 
husband.  Disraeli,  let  it  be  added,  had  a  true  afTection 
for  Lord  Mahon,  bettor  known  as  Lord  Stanhope,  the 
biographer  of  Pitt;  and  his  portrait  was  among  those 
hung  and  prized  to  the  very  last  at  Hughenden. 

Dizzy,  famous  for  his  foppery,  was  nevertheless 
nearly  kept  away  from  the  coronation  of  his  Queen 
Victoria  because  he  did  not  happen  to  possess  the 
garb  to  go  in.  Only  a  few  days  before  the  crownings 
he  wrote  in  a  private  letter:  "I  must  give  up  going 
to  the  Coronation,  as  we  [Members  of  Parliament] 
go  in  state,  and  all  must  be  in  Court  dresses  or  nni- 
forms.  As  1  have  withstood  making  a  costume  of  this 
kind  for  other  purposes,  I  will  not  make  one  now." 

With  that  deprivation  in  view  the  young  member 
for  Maidstone  had  recourse  to  philosophy — the  wise 
cheat.  "I  console  myself,"  he  says,  "with  the  convic- 
tion that  to  get  up  very  early  (eight  o'clock),  to  sit 
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lively  indeed,  after  the  opening  of  her  first  Parliament 
by  Queen  Victoria.  "From  the  Lords  I  escaped  with 
Mahon/'  wrote  Disraeli,  "almost  at  the  hazard  of  our 
lives,  and  we  at  length  succeeded  in  gaining  the  Carl- 
ton, having  several  times  been  obliged  to  call  on  the 
police  and  the  military  to  protect  us  as  we  attempted 
to  break  the  line." 

When  they  reached  the  club,  their  hats  were 
crushed,  they  were  covered  with  mud,  and  in  their 
ears  echoed  the  ready  epithet  hurled  at  Disraeli  by 
the  jocular  crowd,  "Jim  Oow":  a  palpable  enough 
hit,  we  may  suppose,  to  secure  the  repeating  of  it  to 
Lady  Mahon,  whose  praises  of  the  sonnet  Disraeli  ad- 
dressed to  her  had  not  at  the  moment  exhilarated  her 
husband.  Disraeli,  let  it  be  added,  had  a  true  afTection 
for  Lord  Mahon,  better  known  as  Lord  Stanhope,  the 
biographer  of  Pitt ;  and  his  portrait  was  among  those 
hung  and  prized  to  the  very  last  at  Hughenden. 

Dizzy,  famous  for  his  foppery,  was  nevertheless 
nearly  kept  away  from  the  coronation  of  his  Queen 
Victoria  because  he  did  not  happen  to  possess  the 
garb  to  go  in.  Only  a  few  days  before  the  crowning, 
he  wrote  in  a  private  letter:  "I  must  give  up  going 
to  the  Coronation,  as  we  [Members  of  Parliament] 
go  in  state,  and  all  must  be  in  Court  dresses  or  uni- 
forms.  As  I  have  withstood  making  a  costume  of  this 
kind  for  other  purposes,  I  will  not  make  one  now.^ 

With  that  deprivation  in  view  the  young  member 
for  Maidstone  had  recourse  to  philosophy — the  wise 
cheat.  "I  console  myself,"  he  says,  "with  the  codtIc- 
tion  that  to  get  up  very  early  (eight  o'clock),  to  sit 
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drensed  like  a  flunky  in  the  Abbey  for  seven  or  eiglit 
houniy  and  to  listen  to  a  sermon  by  the  Bishop  of  LiOn- 
dun,  can  be  no  great  enjoyment." 

Dizzy,  indeed,  got  up  much  earlier  than  eight  that 
Coronation  morning.  At  half-past  two  he  got  a  Court 
suit,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  try  it  on.  His  sudden 
change  of  plan  was  due  to  the  friendly  persuasions 
(and  the  friendly  purse)  of  his  brother  Ralph.  Once 
he  had  his  Court  dress,  Dizzy  did  not  recur  to  its  like- 
ness to  the  livery  of  a  flunky.  On  the  contrary,  it  not 
only  got  him  into  the  Abbey,  but  it  gave  him  otherwise 
a  specially  personal  gratification:  '*It  turned  out  that 
I  have  a  very  fine  leg,  which  I  never  knew  before."  He 
finds  that,  like  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne,  ^^he  has  a 
leg." 

** Failure!"  An  overpowering,  and  therefore  a  sin- 
gle, emotion  sometimes  finds  fittest  expression  in  a 
The  Maiden  single  word;  and  ^'Failure!''  was  Disraeli*s 
Speech.  after  the  famous  breakdown  of  his  maiden 

»IMH*<-h.  Hardly  a  breakdown,  however.  Disraeli  did 
not  falter;  others  failed  to  listen.  As  we  look  at  it 
now,  the  failure  was  not  his,  but  theirs. 

None  the  less  did  its  influence  on  Disraeli's  career 
«ipiH*ar,  for  the  moment  of  chagrin,  to  be  disastrous. 
Th»'  new  member  was  not  as  other  new  members.  He 
was  aln*ady  a  figure;  he  had  written  successful  books 
of  a  youthful  smartness  that  staid  people  always  be- 
lifVf  to  be  most  justly  castigated;  he  was  a  fop,  with 
a  drawing-room  reputation,  and  if  he  was  this  and  no 
more — <they  saw  before  them  the  alien  figure,  flashy 
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in  its  accouterments  according  to  their  taste,  but  they 
could  not  measure  his  mind  or  judge  his  strength  of 
purpose) — then  most  righteously  was  he  humbled. 
Moreover,  he  came  to  Westminster  with  malice  pre- 
pense, as  it  were;  not  impartially  waiting  for  the  op- 
portunities that  might  there  offer  themselves,  but  hot 
for  the  combat  to  which  he  had  challenged  O'Connell. 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  all  things  considered,  that  he 
courted  opposition  when,  following  O'Connell,  he  rose 
for  the  first  time  to  take  his  part  in  debate,  /"before 
him,  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  where  he  would  one  day 
sit  supreme,  he  saw  Lord  John  Russell,  to  whose  lead- 
ership of  the  Whigs  he  had  pointed  in  modern  illus- 
tration of  the  ancient  worship  of  an  insect.  Lord 
Palmerston,  too,  must  have  smiled  at,  and  not  on,  the 
young  member  with  so  little  of  the  Briton  about  him, 
who  had  written  of  Palmerston  himself  as  the  Lord 
Fanny  of  Foreign  Politics.  Joseph  Hume — ready  at 
any  time  to 

Take  the  sense 
Of  the  House  on  a  saving  of  thirteen  pence, 

had  been  probed  by  Disraeli's  pen;  and  such  personal 
friends  as  Bnlwer  and  Duncombe  were  ranged  among 
his  political  foes.  Mr.  O'Connor,  facile  princeps  in  a 
House  of  Commons  sketch,  reminds  us  that  Graham 
and  Macaulay  were  both  out  of  the  House  on  this 
memorable  evening.  Of  these  and  their  compeers  he 
had  said  to  his  sister  that  ho  could  "floor  them  all**; 
and  now  was  the  moment  when  he  must  make  good 
his  word.  -He  had  to  keep  faith  with  believing  Braden* 
ham.    That  was  the  most  anxious  work  of  all — ^to  jus* 
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tify  himself^  and  what  his  career  had  cost,  in  the  sight 
of  his  family.  And  if,  bj  all  his  dignities,  he  had  to 
show  the  UeformerSy  who  had  sought  him,  that  it 
would  have  been  worth  their  while  to  win  him,  he  had 
also— a  nervous  achievement  for  a  nervous  man — to 
honor  the  large  drafts  of  confidence  he  had  drawn 
uiMin  his  Tory  friends.  Chandos  was  there,  his  neigh- 
bor from  County  Bucks,  the  son  of  that  Marquis  of 
Carabas  he  had  sketched  in  Vivian  Oretfy  and  his  backer 
at  the  Carlton — the  "friend  of  Chandos,"  Lyndhurst 
had  said  of  him  to  Oreville,  when  a  seat  had  to  be  ob- 
tained quickly  lest  Lord  Durham  should  step  in  first. 
'  All  these  things,  and  more  than  these,  were  acute- 
ly present  to  Disraeli  when  he  rose  to  take  part  in  an 
Irish  debate  so  fiercely  conducted  that  the  Speaker 
had  already  once  threatened  to  leave  the  Chair.  And 
now,  before  the  cheers  of  the  members  for  Ireland  and 
other  friends  had  subsided  with  O'Connell's  lofty  fig- 
ure, the  oration  on  which  so  much  seemed  then  to  de- 
pend had  begun.  The  conduct  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
in  subs<Tibing  to  the  Spottiswoode  Fund  for  aid- 
ing Protestant  candidates  in  Ireland  in  petitioning 
against  any  Catholic  ones  who  might  be  elected  was 
the  subject  of  a  motion  by  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien;  and 
Disraeli,  as  we  know,  was  allied  with  Burdett  (even 
b^'fore  Burdett  sat  on  the  Tory  side)  as  an  antagonist 
of  OTonnell.  The  speaker's  allusion  to  the  "magnifi- 
cent mendicanrv"  of  the  Liberator  invited  the  volleys 
that  poured  forth  continuously  from  the  Irish  Bri- 
gade. •They,  who  were  many,  matched  their  voices 
against  his,  which  was  single;  and  such  a  contest  could 
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have  but  one  ending.  Victory  lay  with  the  strong 
lungs  of  the  Hibernians;  and  considering  what  the 
brute  forces  still  are  to  which  a  nominally  Christian 
civilization  makes  appeal,  one  really  can  not  be 
squeamish  with  these  Irishmen  about  their  defensive 
weapons. 

■  ^^Honorable  members  .  .  ."  he  said,  at  the  close 
of  a  constantly  interrupted  speech,  which  neverthe- 
less fills  five  and  a  half  columns  of  Hansard.  "I  will 
submit.  /  would  not  act  so  toward  any  one — that  is 
all  I  can  say.  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  laugh.  I  really 
wish  to  place  before  the  House  our  position.  When 
we  remember  that  in  spite  of  the  support  of  the  honor- 
able and  learned  member  for  Dublin  and  his  well-dis- 
ciplined phalanx  of  patriots,  and  remember  the  ama- 
tory eclogue,  the  old  loves  and  the  new,  that  took 
place  between  the  noble  lord,  the  Tityrus  of  the  Treas- 
ury Bench,  and  the  learned  Daphne  of  Liskeard,  which 
appeared  as  a  fresh  instance  of  the  amoris  redintegratio; 
when  we  remember  that  the  noble  lord,  secure  on  the 
pedestal  of  power,  may  wield  in  the  one  hand  the  keys 
of  Peter  and — no,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  see  the  philosoph- 
ical prejudices  of  man.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  air, 
at  the  rec(»pti()n  I  have  received.  I  have  begun  several 
times  many  things,  and  I  have  always  succeeded  at 
last.  Aye,  sir,  and  though  I  sit  down  now,  the  time 
will  come  when  you  will  hear  me." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Times,  "H.  B.  L.,^*  writing 
at  the  time  of  Disraeli's  death,  says  of  his  d^ut  in  the 
House  of  Commons: 

"The  validity  of  O'ConnelPs  election  for  Dublin 
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having  been  contested,  a  sabscription  was  set  on  foot 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  getting 
him  ousted.  To  this  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  recently 
converted  to  somewhat  Conservative  views,  had  large- 
ly contributed.  It  was  proposed  to  place  his  name 
on  the  election  committee;  but  0'Ck)nnell,  having  fair- 
ly enough  demurred  to  the  justice  of  a  declared  par- 
tizan  being  nominated  to  such  an  office,  made  a  vigor- 
ous attack  on  him,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  gave 
him  to  understand  that  he  considered  him  the  'great- 
est renegade  in  the  house.'  To  this  Sir  Francis  made 
answer  that  he  could  see  no  reason  why,  in  the  case 
of  attempt  being  made  to  bring  to  justice  some  'no- 
torious offender,'  a  magistrate  who  might  be  called 
on  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  law  should  be  dis- 
qualified on  account  of  any  pecuniary  aid  he  may  have 
furnished  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  so  desirable 
an  end.  I  need  not  sav  that  the  contest  between  these 
two  Parliamentarv  combatants,  each  in  a  different 
way  so  cunning  of  fence,  was  a  sight  worth  seeing. 
The  speech  which  Mr.  Disraeli  rose  to  deliver  on  that 
occasion  was,  of  course,  elaborately  prepared,  per- 
haps too  much  so.  I  recollect  it  as  containing,  here 
and  there,  passages  which  could  hardly  fail  to  pro- 
voke a  smile  Rhould  the  slightest  nervousness  arrest 
the  power  of  unimpeded  delivery.  O'Connell  evident- 
ly saw  this.  In  an  unlucky  moment  the  speaker  said 
iM>mething  intimating  that  he  (OTonnell)  was  a 
skulker,  and  afraid  to  look  his  antagonist  in  the  face, 
or  words  to  that  effect,  when  up  got  the  burly  Libera- 
tor on  his  legs,  and,  advancing  from  his  seat,  stood 
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bolt  upright,  looking  hard  at  his  opponent^  with  one 
hand  in  the  breast  of  his  waistcoat,  his  broad  chest 
ostentatiously  expanded,  and  his  shrewd  gray  eyes 
gleaming  with  a  sort  of  mirthful  defiance.  This  com- 
pleted in  a  short  time  the  discomfiture  which  the 
speaker's  nervousness  was  already  bringing  on  him, 
and  he  soon  sat  down,  looking  very  pale,  after  having 
given  utterance  to  the  words  so  well  known  and  so 
often  referred  to  and  quoted.  By  the  bye,  I  think^ 
but  will  not  confidently  aver,  that  the  sentence  in 
question  was  spoken  thus, — 'The  time  will  come  when 
you  shall  hear  me,'  the  word  'shall'  being  emphasized 
in  a  tone  somewhat  bordering  on  menace." 

That  was  a  bold  front.  Brave  men  do  not  sur- 
render needlessly;  some  brave  men  surrender  never. 
"Now,  if  any  one  accuses  me,"  cried  Ottilia  to  Prince 
Otto,  "I  get  up  and  give  it  them.  Oh,  I  defend  my- 
self. I  wouldn't  take  a  fault  at  another  person's 
hands,  no,  not  if  I  had  it  on  my  forehead."  But  in 
private,  and  we  are  still  in  private  among  attached 
friends,  it  is  otherwise.  Face  to  face  with  misfor- 
tune, the  spirit  flags;  the  unlistened-to  orator,  in  the 
Division  Lobby,  murmured  that  word  "Failure!"  to 
Chandos,  who  came  up  to  him  with  congratulations. 
"No  such  thing,"  replied  the  backer,  from  whom  such 
comfort  came  with  oflScial  as  well  as  friendly  force. 
"You  are  quite  wrong.  I  have  just  seen  Peel,  and  I 
said  to  him:  Tell  me  exactly  what  you  think  of  DIs* 
raeli.'  '  Peel  replied:  'Some  of  the  party  were  dUh 
appointed  and  talk  of  failure.  I  say  jtist  the  ra- 
rer^.    He  did  all  that  he  could  under  the  circnm* 
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stances.  1 1  say  anything  bat  failare.  He  mast  make 
his  way/  " 

A  very  different  Parliament-man  had  formed  the 
same  opinion.  '  This  was  Sheil^  whom  Balwer  foand 
at  the  Athenaeum  in  the  midst  of — the  words  are  Dis- 
raeli's— ^'a  set  of  low  Rads  (we  might  gness  them), 
abasing  me  and  exulting  in  the  discrimination  of  the 
House.  ^Bulwer  drew  near,  but  stood  apart.  Suddenly 
Shell  threw  down  the  paper,  and  said  in  his  shrill 
voice:  *Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  heard  all  you  have 
to  say,  and  what  is  more,  I  heard  this  same  speech  of 
Mr.  Disraeli;  and  I  tell  you  this,  that  if  ever  the  spirit 
of  oratory  was  in  a  man,  it  is  in  that  man;  nothing 
can  prevent  him  from  being  one  of  the  first  speakers 
in  the  House  of  Commons.'  -  (Great  confusion.)  *Ay! 
and  I  know  something  about  that  place,  I  think;  and 
I  tell  you  what  besides,  that  if  there  had  not  been  this 
interruption,  Mr.  Disraeli  might  have  made  a  failure. 
I  don't  call  this  a  failure,  it  is  a  crush.  My  debut 
was  a  failure,  because  I  was  heard;  but  my  reception 
was  supercilious,  his  mali^^nant.  A  debut  should  be 
dull.  The  House  will  not  allow  a  man  to  be  a  wit 
and  an  orator  unless  they  have  the  credit  of  finding  it 
out.    There  it  is.'  " 

At  Bulwer's  dinner-table  a  few  days  later,  Sheil 
further  unburdened  himself  to  Disraeli,  whom  be  met 
then  for  the  first  time: 

"If  you  had  been  listened  to,  what  would  have 

been  the  result?    You   would  have  made   the  best 

« 

speech  that  you  ever  would  have  made.  It  would 
have  been  received  frigidly,  and  you  would  have  de- 
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spaired  of  yourself.  I  did.  As  it  is,  yoa  have  shown 
to  the  House  that  you  have  a  fine  organ,  that  you  have 
an  unlimited  command  of  language,  that  you  have 
courage,  temper,  and  readiness.  Now  get  rid  of  your 
genius  for  a  session.  Speak  often,  for  you  must  not 
show  yourself  cowed,  but  speak  shortly.  Be  very 
quiet,  try  to  be  dull,  only  argue,  and  reason  imper- 
fectly, for  if  you  reason  with  precision,  they  will  think 
you  are  trying  to  be  witty.  Astonish  them  by  speak- 
ing on  subjects  of  detail.  Quote  figures,  dates,  calcu- 
lations, and  in  a  short  time  the  House  will  sigh  for 
the  wit  and  eloquence  which  they  all  know  are  in  you; 
they  will  encourage  you  to  pour  them  forth,  and 
then  you  will  have  the  ear  of  the  House  and  be  a  fa- 
vorite." 

Greatly  comforted  as  he  was  by  the  report  of 
Chandos,  and  already  beginning  to  see  that  this 
catastrophe  was  of  those  which  soften  foes,  waken 
sympathy  in  the  indifferent,  and  conciliate  rivals,  Dis- 
raeli's thoughts  now  went  to  Hughenden,  whither  the 
papers  would  carry  the  news  of  his  discomfiture.  A 
few  hours  later  found  him  writing  to  his  sister,  under 
date  of  December  8,  1837: 

"I  made  my  maiden  speech  last  night,  rising  very 
late  after  O'Connell,  but  at  the  request  of  my  party, 
and  with  the  full  sanction  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  As  I 
wish  to  give  you  an  exact  idea  of  what  occurred,  I 
state  at  once  that  my  debut  was  a  failure,  so  far  that 
I  could  not  succeed  in  gaining  an  opportunity  of  «ay» 
ing  what  I  intended;  but  the  failure  was  not  occa* 
sioned  by  my  breaking  down  or  any  incompetency  oa 
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my  part,  bat  from  the  physical  powers  of  my  adversa- 
ries.  1  can  give  yoa  no  idea  how  bitter,  how  factions, 
how  nnfair  they  were.  It  was  like  my  first  debut  at 
Aylesbury,  and  perhaps  in  that  sense  may  be  auspi- 
cious of  ultimate  triumph  in  the  same  scene.  I  fought 
through  all  with  undaunted  pluck  and  unrufiled  tem- 
IHTy  made  occasionally  good  isolated  hits  when  there 
was  silence,  and  finished  with  spirit  when  I  found  a 
formal  display  was  effectual.  My  party  backed  me 
well,  and  no  one  with  more  zeal  and  kindness  than 
Peely  cheering  me  repeatedly,  which  is  not  his  cus- 
tom. The  uproar  was  all  organized  by  the  Rads  and 
the  Repealers.  They  formed  a  compact  body  near  the 
Bar  of  the  House  and  seemed  determined  to  set  me 
down,  but  that  they  did  not  do.  I  have  given  you  a 
most  impartial  account,  stated  indeed  against  my- 
self/' 

Then  he  tells  the  story  of  Chandos,  certain  to 
soothe,  and  he  ends  the  letter  "Yours,  D.,  in  very 
po<Kl  spirits."  The  Times  helped  by  referring  to  "Mr. 
IHsraeli's  eloquent  speech,"  and  if  ap:ain8t  this  was 
to  be  set  the  Globe's  "one  of  the  most  lamentable 
failures  of  late  years,"  the  OIoIh*  was  an  ancient 
enemy  that  had  not  forgotten  its  quarrel;  while  the 
Mt$rn\ng  Chronicle's  allusion  to  "a  maiden  but  not 
v»»ry  modest  8i)eech,  which  even  his  nearest  friends 
will  tell  him  was  a  ridiculous  failure,"  lost  half  its 
sting  in  losing  all  its  truth.  Disraeli^s  own  political 
account  of  the  fiasco  is  only  second  in  interest  to  his 
pf^rsonal  and  domestic  account  of  it,  and  this,  by 
good  luck,  we  get  from  a  speech  he  made  a  week 
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afterward  at  a  dinner  given  him  by  his  supporters 
in  Maidstone: 

"The  circumstances  in  which  I  addressed  the 
Speaker  were  altogether  unparalleled.  I  doubt  if  any- 
thing at  all  similar  to  them  had  ever  before  occurred. 
This  fault  only  I  find  with  myself.  I  was  warned  of 
the  reception  I  should  meet  with,  but  this  only  in- 
duced me  to  meet  it  the  sooner.  It  is  part  of  my 
constitution  to  meet  menacing  danger  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. (Cheers.)  I  have  no  idea  of  shirking  a  conflict 
which  I  know  to  be  inevitable.  Yet  I  had  some  con- 
fidence in  the  honor  of  gentlemen.  I  did  not  think 
the  moment  a  new  member  rose  there  would  be  an  or- 
ganized conspiracy  to  put  him  down  by  clamor.  I 
have  stood  as  often  as  most  men  of  my  age  before 
assemblies  of  the  people — adverse  assemblies,  unwill- 
ing audiences — but  I  always  found  that  which  is  the 
boast  of  Britons — fair  play.  (Cheers.)  I  ever  found 
that  they  recognized  the  justice  of  our  national  adage 
that  *fair  play  is  a  jewel,'  and  least  of  all  did  I  expect 
that  it  would  be  denied  by  the  gentlemen  of  England. 
But  why  do  I  style  them  *  gentlemen'  of  England? 
Oh,  no:  it  was  not  by  them  that  fair  play  was  denied; 
for  in  an  assembly  crowded  almost  beyond  parallel^ 
in  which  nearly  six  hundred  members  were  present^ 
rising  at  midnight  to  address  the  House,  I  declare 
on  the  honor  of  a  gentleman  that  a  small  band  of 
thirty  or  forty  produced  all  the  uproar  yon  haye 
heard  of.  My  voice  had  not  been  raised  before  the 
insulting  jeer  arose  and  the  affected  derision  was  ex- 
pressed by  which  they  hoped  to  send  me  into  my  seat. 
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Bat  I  tell  yoa  candidly  my  thoagbts  instantly  revert- 
ed to  youy  my  constituents.  (Cheers.)  Is  this,  I  said 
to  myself,  the  return  for  your  generous  confidence, 
that  the  moment  I  rise  an  infuriated,  Jacobinical,  and 
Papistical  mob  should  raise  their  blatant  voices? 
8hall  I  yield  to  them  like  a  child  or  a  poltroon,  and  re- 
sume my  seat  with  pale  face  and  chattering  teeth? 
(Immense  cheering.)  No  such  thing,  gentlemen.  I 
determined  to  be  on  my  legs  exactly  the  period  I  in- 
tended my  speech  should  occupy.  I  succeeded  some- 
times in  comparative  calm;  sometimes  the  cheering 
of  friends  joining  with  the  yelling  of  the  foe;  some- 
times in  a  scene  of  tumult  unspeakable.  But  I  stood 
erect,  and  when  I  sat  down  I  sent  them  my  defiance. 
They  thought  to  put  me  down,  but  they  never  shall 
put  me  down.  (Immense  <*heering.)  Yet,  gentlemen, 
I  would  not  have  you  suppose  for  a  moment,  when  I 
speak  thus,  that  I  am  deficient  in  respect  for  the 
House.  No  one  feels  more  deeply  than  myself  what  is 
due  to  the  House  of  Commons;  no  one  will  bend  more 
readily  to  its  opinion  or  the  decision  of  the  Speaker; 
no  one  will  respect  more  than  myself  the  wish  of  its 
Hmallest  se<*tion.  I  would  respect  it  because  I  feel 
the  feelings  of  an  individual  ought  not  to  be  placed  in 
competition  with  the  public  time  and  the  public  in- 
terests. But  there  are  certain  emergencies  in  which 
it  b«H'omes  necessarv  to  show  that  a  man  will  not  be 
rnishcd;  and  I  felt  that  the  circumstances  under 
whirh  s^)  unmanly  an  attack  was  made  upon  me  justi- 
AimI  me  In  retaining  my  position  for  upward  of  twen- 
ty minutes,  not,  I  have  reason  to  know,  in  opposition 
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to  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker — not,  I  have  reason  to 
know,  in  opposition  to  the  feeling  of  the  leading  men 
of  all  parties.  Therefore  I  could  not  justify  myself 
in  sitting  down  and  acknowledging  myself  overawed 
by  a  small  and  contemptible  mob.  (Cheers.)  For  the 
House  of  Commons  collectively  I  entertain  unbound- 
ed respect,  and  I  would  bow  submissively  to  the 
dictum  of  the  Speaker  or  the  vote  of  any  considerable 
number  of  its  members;  but  can  I  conceal  from  my- 
self, can  any  practical  man  conceal  from  himself,  that 
there  are  manv  members  in  that  House  who  are  be- 
neath  contempt;  and,  because  a  small  herd  of  mem- 
bers, whom  individually  and  collectively  I  despise,  con- 
gregate like  skulking  cowards  in  the  remote  corners 
of  the  House  to  assail  me  with  disgraceful  uproar,  was 
it  for  your  representative,  gentlemen,  to  fall  down 
before  them  like  a  craven  slave?  (Cheers.)  No, 
gentlemen;  I  expressed  what  I  thought.  I  told  them 
*the  time  would  come  when  they  would  be  obliged  to 
listen  to  me,'  and  so  long  as  I  possess  the  confidence 
of  my  constituents,  so  long  as  I  meet  them  with  minds 
so  firm  and  hearts  so  sound  toward  me,  believe  me^ 
I  will  take  care  to  reduce  my  promise  to  practise. 
I  will  speak,  and  they  shall  hear  me.  (Cheers.) 
They  may  have  prevented  me  from  making  a 
good  speech,  but  they  could  not  deter  me  from  mak- 
ing a  good  fight;  and  I  trust  I  have  not  disappointed 
you.     (No,  no.)" 

Disraeli,  in  those  early  days,  often  loudly  whistled 
to  keep  up  his  own  courage.  It  is  agreeable  to  close 
the  record  of  that  first  speech  with  the  reminiscence 
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of  one  who  listened  from  the  opposite  benches,  and 
who  was  afterward  to  be  a  Foreign  Secretary  dogging 
the  steps  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The  Mr.  Leveson 
Gower  of  1837  was  the  Lord  Granville  of  1881  when, 
looking  bacli  for  more  than  forty  years,  he  said  in 
his  panegyric — it  can  be  called  no  less — of  his  dead 
opponent: 

"That  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  played  his  part  in 
English  history,  that  he  had  rare  and  splendid  gifts 
and  great  force  of  character,  no  one  can  deny.  I  doubt 
whether  to  many  public  men  can  the  quality  of  genius 
be  more  fitly  attributed.  It  was  by  hia  strong  in- 
dividnality,  unaided  by  adventitious  circumstances, 
that  he  owed  his  great  personal  success.  Assisted  by 
those  social  circumstances  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  with- 
out, I  came  into  the  House  of  Commons  at  an  early 
age,  and  six  months  before  he  took  his  seat  in  that 
assembly.  I  thus  heard  him  make  that  speech,  famous 
for  its  failure,  a  speech  which,  I  am  convinced,  had 
it  been  made  when  he  was  better  known  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  would  have  been  received  with  cheers 
and  sympathy  instead  of  with  derisive  laughter,  but 
which,  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  his  audience,  he 
was  obliged  to  close  with  a  sentence  which,  like  a 
somewhat  similar  ejaculation  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  showed 
the  unconquerable  confidence  which  strong  men  have 
in  their  own  power." 

Whether  the  speech  was  good  or  bad,  mattered 
nothing  then  to  those  who  scoffed;  matters  nothing 
now.  The  speaker  preserved  his  individuality — even 
his  idiosyncrasy.  He  did  not  change  his  tongue; 
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the  House  attuned  its  ear.  He  had  escaped  the 
mold  and  thumb-screw  of  public  school,  the  uni- 
versity iron-maiden.  Less  malleable  now,  he  passed 
the  ordeal  of  Parliamentary  life — Disraeli  still;  un- 
yielding to  the  Philistines. 

*'But  your  friends  will  not  allow  me  to  finish  my 
pictures/'  This  was  Disraeli's  natural  parry  to  the 
question  put  to  him  by  Sir  John  Campbell,  the  Liberal 
Attorney-General,  who  came  up  to  him  in  the  Lobby, 
as  a  stranger,  yet  cordially,  asking:  "Now,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, could  you  just  tell  me  how  you  finished  one  sen- 
tence in  your  speech — we  are  anxious  to  know:    *In 

one  hand  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  and  in  the  other '?" 

Disraeli  good-naturedly  completed  the  quotation — "in 
the  other  the  cap  of  Liberty.''  The  Attorney-General, 
having  to  say  something,  said  "a  good  picture," 
whereui)on  Disraeli  made  his  plaint  about  the  inter- 
ference that  prevented  his  completion  of  his  picture. 
Then  Sir  John  disowned  the  "party  at  the  Bar,  over 
whom  we  had  no  control,"  adding,  "but  you  have 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of." 

Nor  had  he.  "Nothing  daunted"  (his  own  phrase), 
he  rose  ten  days  later  and  spoke  on  Talfourd's 
Coi)yright  Hill,  as  he  says,  "with  complete  success." 
Following  Peel,  he  was  re(*eived  "with  the  utmost 
curiosity  and  attention."  A  general  cheer,  in  which 
Lord  John  Kussell  joined,  greeted  the  peroration:  "It 
has  been  the  boast  of  the  Whig  party,  and  a  boast  not 
without  foundation,  that  in  many  brilliant  periods  of 
our  literary  annals,  they  have  been  the  patrons  of 
letters.    As  for  myself,  T  trust  that  the  age  of  literarj 
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patronage  has  passed,  and  it  will  be  honorable  to 
the  present  Government  if,  under  its  auspices,  it  be 
succeeded  by  that  of  legislative  protection."  Tal- 
fourd  said  he  would  avail  himself  of  an  ^'excellent 
suggestion**  made  (at  Colburn*s  instance)  by  ^^the  hon- 
orable member  for  Maidstone,  himself  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  our  modern  literature,"  and 
Peel  cheered  loudly  at  that.    "Everybody  congratu- 

• 

lated  me:"  Colonel  Lygon  saying,  "Well,  you  have  got 
in  your  saddle  again,  and  now  you  may  ride  away," 
and  Qrenville  Somerset  declaring,  "I  never  heard  a 
few  sentences  so  admirably  delivered — you  will  allow 
me  to  say  so,  after  having  been  twenty-five  years  in 
Parliament?"  Even  the  meager  report  in  the  papers 
did  nothing  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the  neophyte 
who  feared  not  to  foretell:  "It  is  my  firm  opinion  that 
the  next  time  I  rise  in  the  House,  I  shall  sit  down 
amid  loud  cheers,  for  I  really  think,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  effect  of  my  drhuty  and  the  circumstances 
that  atteiidcMi  it,  will  ultimately  be  favorable  to  my 
<-an*er.  The  many  articles  that  are  daily  written  to  an- 
nounce my  failure  only  prove  that  I  have  not  failed." 
lastly,  we  bear  in  mind  a  verse  whi(*h  Randolph 
wrote  to  Ben  Jonson  when  Ben's  comedy  The  Xew 
Inn  had  been  laughed  off  the  stage.  It  was  a  verse 
alrf^adv  familiar  to  Victorian  Ben;  and  one  fancies 
him  saying  it  to  himself,  for  comfort,  as  he  sat  de- 
j#Hte<lly  through  the  remainder  of  the  debate  that 
had  brought  him  humiliation. 

Ben,  do  not  leave  the  Btage» 
Came  *ti8  a  loathw>me  a^; 
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For  pride  and  impadence  will  grow  too  bold 

When  they  shall  hear  it  told 
They  frighted  thea     Stand  high  as  is  thy  caaM ; 

Their  hist)  is  thy  applause. 

More  just  were  thy  disdain 

Had  tliey  approved  thy  vein. 
So  thou  for  tliem,  and  they  for  thee,  were  bom — 
They  to  incense,  and  thou  as  much  to  soom. 

*^I  have  no  doubt  about  it."    These  were  Disraeli*s 
dry  words  spoken  in  the  April  of  1832,  on  first  meet- 
ing the  lively  lady  who,  seven  years  later. 

Married  Life.  , 

became  his  wife;  words  expressing  his 
acquiescence  in  her  flattering  preference  for  "silent 
melancholy  men."  ^*Gifted  with  a  volubility  which  I 
should  think  unequaled  and  of  which  I  can  convey 
no  idea,"  was,  furthermore,  Disraeli's  first  impres- 
sion. The  meeting  took  place  at  Bulwer's,  and  it  was 
"by  particular  desire"  that  he  was  taken  up  to  Mrs. 
Wyndham  Lewis,  a  "pretty  little  woman,  a  flirt  and 
a  rattle"  (he  calls  her),  who  became  henceforth  his 
frequent  hostess  and  his  fervent  friend.  No  doubt 
it  was  through  her  good  offices  that  he  became  her 
husband's  colleague  in  the  representation  of  Maid- 
stone. Wyndham  Lewis  died  in  1838,  leaving  his 
"dear  wife"  a  life  interest  in  all  his  property — thcf 
house  at  Orosvenor  Gate  and  some  £4,000  a  year.  She 
was  fifty,  and  Disraeli  nearing  thirty-five,  when  they 
were  married  in  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  late 
in  the  August  of  1839. 

Of  this  lucky  lady's  birth  and  upbringing  some 
mystery  has  been  made  where  none  was.  She  was 
the  only  daughter  of  John  Evans  (not,  as  usually 
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given,  **Vlney  Evans'Oi  Lieutenant  (not  "Captain"  nor 
3'et  **Commandep'')  in  the  Royal  Navy.  His  parents 
were  John  Evans  of  Brampford  Speke  (not  "Brance- 
ford  Park'*)y  an  hour's  walk  out  of  Exeter,  and 
Eleanor  his  wife,  daughter  of  James  Viney,  Vicar  of 
Kishopstrow,  co.  Wilts.  The  Vineys  had  been  Lords 
of  the  Manor  of  Taynton;  their  tombs  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Gloucester  Cathedral;  and 
their  living  name  got  a  more  than  local  fame  with  Mrs. 
Disraeli*s  uncle,  General  Sir  James  Viney,  who  left 
her  a  legacy  of  £2,000  w^hen  he  died  in  1841.  Her  only 
brother,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Viney  Evans,  died 
July  2,  1839,  eight  weeks  before  she  changed  her 
name  again,  this  time  from  Lewis  to  Disraeli.  The 
man  who  was  so  near  to  being — what  William  Mere- 
dith, too,  had  nearly  been,  but  none  ever  was — Dis- 
raeli's brother-in-law,  lies  in  desolate  Kensal  Green, 
where  his  tombstone,  as  itself  avows,  was  "raised  to 
bis  memory  by  his  affectionate  sister,  Mary  Anne 
I>*wiH.''     Mrs.  Disraeli's  father  had  then  long  been 

dead. 

"One  word  of  which  you  are  ignorant,  gratitude." 
This  Is  Disraeli's  reply,  uniformly  agree<l  upon  as  to 
its  terms,  made  to  a  questioner  (variously  quoted 
and  variously  named)  who  spoke  disrespectfully  of 
Mrs.  Disraeli  to  her  husband. 

Sir  William  Gregory  assigns  the  gaucherie  to 
Pteorge  Rmythe,  others  attribute  it  to  Mr.  Bernal 
Osborne.  Readers  may  decline  on  mere  rumor  to 
attribute  a  rudeness  of  the  kind  to  anybody.  But, 
for  the  present  purpose,  we  take  the  story  as  Sir 
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William  Gregory  tells  it:  "Disraeli  looked  him 
straight  between  the  two  eyes,  and  said:  ^George, 
there  is  one  word  in  the  English  languageof  which  you 
are  ignorant.'  ^What  is  that?'  asked  Smythe,  some- 
what taken  aback.    ^Gratitude,  George,'  said  Dizzy." 

Of  many  other  stories,  told  at  Lady  Beaconsfield's 
expense,  one  need  not  here  make  a  collection.  Some 
of  her  alleged  sayings  in  country-houses  are  accepted 
as  trustworthy  because  told  on  the  authority  of  "a 
son  of  the  house."  Sons  of  the  houses  will  be  grati- 
fied by  this  universal  faith  in  their  veracity. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  while  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
friends  have  mostly  been  silent  about  him,  those  who 
are  other  than  his  friends  have  published  volubly  at 
his  expense.  Sir  William  Gregory  does  indeed  call 
himself  his  "friend."  Sir  William  did  not  belong  to 
the  party  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  educated;  and  yet 
Lord  Beaconsfield  gave  him  his  heart's  desire — the 
Governorship  of  Ceylon.  With  his  summing-up  of 
Disraeli  the  politician  as  a  "charlatan"  we  do  not 
need  to  deal.  But  in  private  life  those  two  men  took 
salt  together.  Sir  William,  who  says  that  at  one 
period  there  was  hardly  a  week  in  which  he  did  not 
dine  with  the  Beaconstields,  thus  describes  bis  host- 
ess: "She  was  a  most  repulsive  woman,  flat,  angu- 
lar, underbred."  Again,  the  guest  takes  us  into  a 
confidence:  "It  was  ludicrous,"  says  Sir  William,  **to 
see  the  tokens  of  affection  and  apparently  of  admira- 
tion  which  he  lavishe<l  upon  Marianne,  as  we  irrey- 
erently  called  her.  One  evening,  on  coming  up  from 
dinner,  he  knelt  before  her,  and,  as  they  say  in  novels, 
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devoured  both  her  hands  with  kisses,  saying  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  most  lackadaisical  manner,  'Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  my  dear  little  wife?'  "  At  last 
Disraeli  is  some  other  than  an  onlooker;  and  in  that 
scene  the  casual  onlooker  was  evidently  at  a  disad- 
vantage: even  I)israeli*s  love-making  was  distasteful 
to  a  third  person.  8o  much  one  adventures  in  apol- 
ogy '<>r  Sir  William  Gregory. 

"We  have  been  married  thirty  years;  and  she  has' 
never  given  me  a  dull  moment.-^  Bo  said  Disraeli  to 
Lord  Konald  (lower  of  the  **perfect  wife''  as  that  per- 
fect wifehood  drew  near  its  destined  close.  All 
stories  told  of  Lady  Beaconsfield  agree  in  one  par- 
ticular— her  devotion  to  her  husband.  A  more  useful 
daily  quality  than  devotion  even  was  her  power  to 
amuse  him.  That  never  failed.  Once  when  Sir  John 
Mowbray  marveled  at  Disraeli's  hasty  dinners  and 
hard  attendances  at  the  Ilouse,  and  said  he  did  not 
know  how  the  Minister  was  kept  going.  Lady  Beacons- 
field  replied:  "Ah,  but  I  always  have  supper  for  him 
m'hen  he  comes  home,  and  lights,  lights,  plenty  of 
lights — Dizzy  always  likes  light.  And  then  he  tells 
me  all  that  has  happened  in  the  Ilouse,  and  then  I 
clap  him  off  to  bed.*' 

Once,  in  her  effort  to  amuse  Disraeli,  she  made 
Sir  William  Harcourt  blush.  He  was  dining  with  the 
Disraelis  and  sat  beside  the  hostess,  who  observed 
that  he  was  looking  at  the  picture  of  a  lightly  robed 
lady  on  the  wall  opposite,  and  said:  "It  oughtn't  to 
b#*  allowed  in  here;  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  Venus  that 
Diuy  has  up  in  his  bedroom."    "That  I  can  well  be- 
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lieve,"  replied  he,  with  a  gallant  bow.  Of  course  the 
story  had  to  be  told  to  Dizzy,  who  always  delighted 
in  Harcourt's  wit;  and,  all  the  company  hearing  it, 
Hareourt  perhaps  had  a  bad  half-minute.  This  was 
one  of  the  rare  occasions  on  which  Disraeli  smiled. 

"Man  is  a  predatory  animal.  The  worthiest  ob- 
jects of  his  chase  are  women  and  power.  After  1 
married  Mary  Anne,  I  desisted  from  the  one  and  de- 
voted my  life  to  the  pursuit  of  the  other."  This  is  one 
of  the  many  sayings  which  are  quoted  to  show  that 
Disraeli  was  a  cynic;  but  which,  as  we  know  from 
history,  need  mean  no  more  than  that  it  was  a  cynic 
to  whom  they  were,  partly  in  sympathy,  partly  in 
an  understood  jocosity,  addressed. 

"She  suffers  so  dreadfully  at  times."  This  also 
to  Lord  Konald  Gower,  who  adds:  "It  was  quite 
touching  to  see  his  distress.  His  face,  generally  so 
emotionless,  was  filled  with  a  look  of  suffering  and 
wo  that  nothing  but  th?  sorrow  of  her  he  so  truly 
loved  could  cause  on  that  impassive  countenance." 
Dizzyites,  who  acknowledged  their  debt  to  Lord  Ron- 
ald's pen  and  chisel,  must  marvel  that  one  who  re- 
ceived this  close  confidence  could  afterward  be 
jaunty  at  the  expense  of  the  dead  woman  whom  Dis- 
raeli "w  truhf  /orrrf." 

To  Lord  Malmesbury,  after  the  death  of  Lady 
Beaconsfield:  "I  hope  some  of  my  friends  will  take 
notice  of  me  now.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  no  home.  When 
I  tell  my  coachman  to  drive  *Home,^  I  feel  it  is  a 
mockery." 

This  Disraeli  said  "with  tears  in  his  eyes,''  as  Lord 
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Malmesbury  told  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Address  to  Her  Majesty  praying  for  a  memorial 
to  the  Favorite  Minister  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
humble  phrase  ''take  notice  of  me  now''  possibly  cov- 
ered a  refusal  to  go  to  Heron's  Court,  where,  more 
than  once,  Disraeli  had  been  the  guest  of  Lord 
Malmesbury.  Sincere  as  well  as  profuse  hospitality 
had  been  extended  to  him  in  the  past;  and  his  re- 
fusals were  far  more  frequent  than  his  acceptances. 
Great  houses,  in  town  and  country,  from  his  early 
manhood  had  opened  their  doors  to  one  who  had  made 
himself  indispensable  where  he  had  not  made  himself 
loved.  The  Duchess  of  Rutland  (who  modestly  omits 
from  her  list  Bel  voir  itself)  writes:  "The  halls  of 
Mentmore,  the  sweet  shades  of  Cliveden,  the  libraries 
of  Knowsley,  the  galleries  of  Blenheim;  Bretby,  with 
all  its  associations  of  wit;  Hatfield,  combining  the 
charms  of  past  and  present;  Weston,  with  its  glorious 
oaks;  Knole,  with  its  antique  chambers,  its  eighty 
staircases;  and  Trentham,  with  its  torra(*(Hl  gardens, 
among  other  places,  were  all  homos  where  he  was 
eagerly  welcomcnl." 

Disraeli's  own  tributes  to  "the  severest  of  critics 
but  a  perfect  wife,"  to  one  whose  "taste  and  judg- 
ment*' (we  are  glad  to  set  this  testimony  against  a 
ream  of  anecdotage)  "ever  guided"  the  pages  of  /^»/6i7; 
his  avowal  in  Edinburgh:  "I  do  owe  to  that  lady  all  I 
think  I  have  ever  accomplished,  because  she  has  sup- 
ported me  by  her  counsels  and  consoled  me  by  the 
nweetness  of  her  disposition;" — these  are  the  records 
that  will  endure. 
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To  these  may  be  given  a  postscript  worthy  of  its 
place  of  honor — the  tribute  paid  by  Sir  William  Har- 
court  to  Lady  Beaconsfield  in  the  Times  the  day  after 
her  death  in  December,  1872: 

"Thus  closes,  in  the  fulness  of  years,  a  life  which 
has  exerted  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  English 
politics.  She  stands  out  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
power  the  most  unobtrusive  of  women  may  exercise^ 
while  keeping  herself  strictly  to  a  woman's  sphere. 
Looking  back  on  the  long  and  tender  relationship 
which  has  been  dissolved  in  the  course  of  nature,  we 
are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  feelings  expressed  by 
Mahomed  when  the  Prophet  of  the  Faithful  lost  the 
loving  woman  he  had  married  in  the  days  of  com- 
parative obscurity.  *By  God,'  he  exclaimed  in  an  out- 
burst of  regretful  gratitude,  as  he  raised  her  solemn- 
ly to  the  rank  of  the  four  perfect  women — 'by  God 
there  never  was  a  better  wife.  She  believed  in  me 
when  men  despised  me.  She  relieved  my  wants  when 
I  was  poor  and  persecuted  by  the  world.'  It  was  deep- 
seated,  kindlv  sentiment  of  the  sort  which  made  Mr. 
Disraeli  the  devoted  husband  Lady  Beaconsfield  found 
him,  and  once  he  vented  it  with  equally  honest  ve- 
hemence in  reproof  of  an  indiscreet  acquaintance  who 
ventured  indelicately  on  personal  ground.  His  wife 
had  come  to  his  help  when  life  had  threatened  to  be 
too  short  to  assure  him  the  prospect  he  had  dreamt 
of.  At  length  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  Parliament. 
He  came  to  it  conscious  of  the  possession  of  no  ordi* 
nary  political  talents,  and  of  the  rarer  gifts  which 
should  make  a  great  party  leader.    He  had  always 
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believed  in  himself  and  had  never  scrupled  to  pro» 
claim  his  faith  ostentatiously.  He  knew  himself  to 
combine  originality  and  versatility  with  absolute  in- 
dependence of  thought  and  a  contemptuous  indiffer* 
ence  to  party  tradition.  lie  had  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  Conservatives,  and  those  were  the  very  qualities 
to  enable  a  man  to  rally  a  beaten  party  upon  new 
ground,  and  to  fight  a  losing  battle  in  face  of  the  in- 
evitable Liberal  advance.  But  time  was  everything 
to  him,  and  the  precious  time  was  slipping  away  fast. 
As  yet  he  sat  almost  alone;  he  had  few  friends  and 
no  intimates.  Ancient  as  it  was,  his  birth  was  against 
him — the  country  gentleman  would  have  been  slow 
to  admit  to  companionship  a  lineal  descendant  even 
of  the  Maccabees, — so  were  his  dress  and  demeanor^ 
the  style  of  his  speech,  and  even  his  somewhat  eccen- 
tric literary  reputation.  More  than  that,  be  bad  al- 
ready failed  in  the  House,  to  the  disappointment  of 
the  political  chief  who  had  expected  great  things  of 
him.  He  felt,  in  fact,  that  he  was  regardeMl  askance 
as  an  unsuccessful  adventurer.  Had  the  leaders  of 
his  party  been  in  the  secret  of  his  aspirations,  they 
would  have  scoffed  at  them  as  the  insane  visions  of 
an  enthusiast.  Believing  in  himself  more  firmly  than 
ever,  his  strong  common  sense  could  only  tend  to  dis- 
courage him  on  a  nearer  view  of  the  difficulties  before 
him.  With  time  and  patience  he  might  win,  no  doubt; 
bnt  who  could  say  the  time  would  be  given  him?  Life 
is  precarious,  anxiety  and  disappointment  tell  terri- 
bly on  a  sanguine  and  fanlen  nature.  A  little  of  the 
material  prosperity  that  seemed  the  common  lot  of 
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the  luckier  men  around  him  would  make  all  the  dif- 
ference; for  England  then,  more  than  now,  insisted 
on  a  high  property  qualification  as  a  material  guar- 
antee for  the  virtue  of  her  statesmen.  When  he  might 
well  have  despaired  had  his  nature  been  a  despondent 
one,  a  fortimate  marriage  smoothed  the  path  of  his 
ambition. 

"It  is  no  fault  of  ours  if  we  have  to  write  rather 
of  the  husband  than  the  wife.  From  their  wedding- 
day  till  now  the  existence  of  the  one  was  merged  in 
that  of  the  other.  It  was  their  mutual  happiness  that 
the  wife  lived  only  in  the  husband;  the  husband*s  ex- 
traordinary career  was  the  happy  achievement  of  her 
life,  and  it  was  her  pride  to  shine  in  the  reflection  of 
his  fame.     .     .     . 

"Mrs.  Disraeli  was  many  years  *  her  second  hus- 
band*s  senior  (when  she  died  she  had  reached  the 
venerable  age  of  eighty-three);  on  the  other  hand  she 
had  the  money  he  desired  for  something  better  than 
sordid  motives.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  was  too  shrewd  a 
man  to  pay  for  name  and  power  at  the  price  of  hap- 
pinesH.  It  is  certain  he  chose  wisely  every  way,  and 
seldom  has  a  marriage  proved  more  of  a  love-match 
than  his.  We  are  glad  to  believe  that  the  romance 
of  real  lif(»  often  begins  at  the  point  where  it  invaria- 
bly ends  in  fiction.  .  .  .  ITow  many  husbands, 
far  less  engrossed  abroad,  have  considered  a  tithe  of 
the  fame  he  won  sufficient  acquittal  of  so  old  a  debt! 
Uow  many  content  themselves  with  leaving  their 
wives  to  enjoy  prosperity  in  isolation!    Mr.  Disraeli 

I  In  plain  flgores,  15— fhe  flftj,  be  thirtj.ilTe,  when  thej  married. 
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did  no  such  thing,  although  for  that  he  would  claim 
but  little  credit.  The  fact  is  his  wife  made  his  home 
a  verj  happy  one,  and  he  turned  to  its  peacefulness 
with  intense,  relief  in  the  midst  of  fierce  political 
turmoil.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  most  men  lead  a 
double  life;  that  those  of  the  strongest  natures  and 
the  sharpest  individuality  show  themselves  in  the 
most  marked  contrasts.  It  was  a  pretty  sight,  that  of 
the  remorseless  Parliamentary  gladiator,  who  neither 
gave  quarter  nor  asked  it,  who  fought  with  venomed 
weapons  although  he  struck  fair,  and  shot  barbed 
darts  which  clung  and  rankled  in  the  wounds — it  was 
a  pretty  sight  to  see  him  in  the  soft  sunshine  of  do- 
mestic life,  anticipating  the  wishes  of  his  wife  with 
feminine  tenderness  of  consideration,  and  receiving 
her  ministering  with  the  evident  enjoyment  which  is 
the  most  delicate  flatterv  of  all.  The  secret  of  the 
spcOI  she  held  him  by  was  a  simple  one.  She  loved  him 
with  her  whole  heart  and  soul,  she  believed  in  him 
above  all  men,  and  he  appreciated  at  its  real  worth 
that  single-minde<l,  floIf-sacrifi(  ing  devotion.  It  is 
difficult  to  overrate  the  strength  and  support  given 
by  unstinted  love  like  that,  and  few,  we  Ruspect,  ap- 
prpTiate  it  more  than  those  who  would  seem  to  need 
It  least.  It  is  neither  counsel  nor  sparkle,  but  ob- 
i»**nrant.  ready  sympathy  that  a  man  of  energy  and 
self-reliance  loners  for  in  moments  of  exhaustion  and 
depn^ssion,  and  the  more  impassible  the  mask  he 
wears  the  greater  the  relief  of  being  able  to  drop  it 
in  private.  T^dy  Beaconsfield  was  very  far  from  being 
a  reserved  woman.    She  must  have  often  talked  too 
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fast  and  freely  for  her  huBband's  liking;  occasionally 
the  expressions  of  her  artless  admiration  for  him 
were  caught  up  and  colored,  to  be  circulated  as  ^good 
stories'  at  dinner-tables;  but  the  intuitive  instinct  of 
her  affection  set  a  seal  on  her  lips  in  the  minutest 
matters  where  her  talk  might  do  him  an  injury.  She 
was  very  much  in  his  confidence,  and  she  was  never 
known  to  betray  it.  Except  for  the  subtle  influences 
of  the  home  she  made  him,  the  help  she  brought  was 
passive  rather  than  active  from  first  to  last.  All  he 
had  asked  was  fair  play  for  his  talents  at  the  start; 
her  fortune  had  given  him  that,  and  be  did  the  rest 
himself. 

"So,  in  after-years,  while  he  led  his  party  in  the 
Lower  House  or  served  the  State  as  Premier  of 
England,  she  had  neither  social  talents  nor  fascina- 
tion to  place  at  his  disposal.  It  was  not  in  her  to 
make  his  mlonff  a  center  of  society,  to  gather  within 
the  range  of  his  infiuence  eminent  Englishmen  and 
infiuential  foreigners,  or  to  sway  by  the  reputation  of 
brilliant  rvunions  the  easy  opinions  of  liberal-minded 
politicians.  She  was  no  Lady  Palmerston  to  act  as 
her  husband's  most  trusted  ally,  working  for  him  in 
season  and  out  of  season  with  tact  quickened  by 
love.  Iler  death  will  leave  no  gap  behind  her  which 
bereaved  so<*iety  will  find  it  hard  to  fill.  But  perhaps 
her  husband  will  lose  the  more  that  society  will  lose 
the  less.  Her  love  for  him  was  wonderful,  ^passing 
the  love  of  women.'  It  was  shown  in  traits  of  un- 
obtrusive heroism  worthy  of  the  matrons  of  Repub- 
lican Rome.    Few  men  can  boast  the  courageous  self- 
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command  which  made  her  conceal,  during  a  long  drive 
to  \Ve8tmin8tery  the  pain  of  a  finger  crushed  in  the 
carriage-door,  lest  she  should  agitate  her  husband  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  party  debate.  She  knew  a  word 
could  always  bring  her  the  sympathy.  It  was  her 
sweetest  consolation,  but  to  the  last  her  one  thought 
was  to  spare  him.  Surprised  by  a  sudden  flow  of  blood 
from  an  incurable  cancer,  knowing  that  her  doom 
was  certain,  and  that  their  happy  wedded  life  was  fast 
drawing  to  its  end,  she  had  the  touching  resolution 
to  preserve  her  secret;  while,  all  the  time  knowing 
it  as  well  as  she,  he  never  for  a  moment  suffered  her 
to  guess  his  knowledge  or  gave  her  the  grief  of  see- 
ing him  suffer.  It  was  the  graceful  symbol  of  the 
chivalrous  devotion  which  had  never  wavered;  it  was 
an  appropriate  return  for  the  inestimable  services  she 
had  done  him  when,  in  November,  1868,  he  could  offer 
her  the  peerage  bestowed  in  acknowledgment  of  a  dis- 
tinguished career.  The  loss  of  his  companion  has 
8napp<Hl  the  tender  assoriations  of  a  lifetime,  and 
muHt  have  left  a  blank  which  nothing  can  entirely  fill. 
The  sympathy  of  the  public  can  count  for  little  when 
hf*  misses  that  he  has  so  long  be(*n  used  to.  Yet  to 
a  v#*t«*ran  in  publi<'  life  there  must  be  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  the  public  you  have  served  is  feeling 
with  you;  that  England,  irrespective  of  party,  de- 
pli^res  even  the  timely  termination  of  an  essentially 
English  union.** 

"I  wish  I  had  seen  you  before  I  finished  my  last 
novel:  my  heroine,  Sybil,  is  a  Chartist."    So  said  Dis- 
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raeli  to  Thomas  Cooper,  Chartist.  To  know  all  the 
misery  of  the  poor — and  Disraeli  had  the  energy  to 
_  „     .  ^        examine  and  the  imagination  to  realize 

Talk  with  ^ 

Thomas  Coo-  it — is  surely  to  forgive  their  rebellion 
per,  Chartist,    against  the  existing  order — or  disorder — 

of  things;  and  Disraeli  not  only  visited  the  scene  of 
Chartist  riots  as  a  novelist  note-taker,  but  proclaimed 
as  a  politician  the  gospel  of  amnesty  when  the  case  of 
the  '*rebel  printers,''  Lovett  and  Collins,  came  before 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  again  declared  himself, 
in  the  debate  on  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  Melbourne 
Administration  in  1840: 

>  "I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  wish  more  sym- 
pathy had  been  shown  on  both  sides  toward  the 
Chartists/' ' 

Later  occurred  this  episode  with  Thomas  Cooper, 
who  had  finished  his  Punjatory  of  Suicides  in  Stafford 
Jail,  and  came  thence  with  his  MS.  (and  his  own  at- 
tenuated frame)  in  the  May  of  1845,  On  reaching  Lon- 
don, he  called  upon  that  excellent  Tory-bred  Radical, 
Thomas  Slingsby  Duncombe,  in  the  Albany,  Picca- 
dilly, and  was  there  received  with  kindness.  In  the 
course  of  their  talk,  the  "Prison  Rhyme"  was  referred 
to,  and  tli(»  poet  asked  Tommy  Duncombe  for  an  in- 
troduction  to  a   publisher.     "A   publisher! — why,   I 

>  Thi«  wM  that  famoae  speech  in  which  Dinraeli  twitted  Lord  John  Rd»- 
•ell,  the  Home  Sccn»tjiry,  a«  one  who  could  encounifre  iiedition  with  one  band 
and  flhoot  down  the  seditious  with  the  other.  **  The  Chartists  would  diacoTer 
that  in  a  countr>'  so  aristocratic  as  England  eren  treason,  to  be  vacceasfnl, 
must  be  patrician.  Where  Wat  Tyler  failed,  Henrr  Bolingbroke  chanff4  a 
dynasty,  and  althoufrh  Jack  Straw  waf  hanged  a  Lord  John  Straw  might  be- 
come a  Secretary  of  State." 
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have  never  published  anything  in  mj  life.  I  know 
nothing  of  publiBhere,  but  I  will  write  a  note  to  Dis- 
raeli for  you/'    The  note  ran: 

"My  dear  DisiiAKLi^ — I  send  you  Mr.  Cooper,  a 
Chartist  red-hot  from  Stafford  Jail.  But  don*t  be 
frightened;  he  won't  bite  you.  He  has  written  a  poem 
and  a  romance;  and  thinks  he  can  cut  out  Coningshy 
and  HybiL    Ilelp  him,  if  you  can,  and  oblige,  yours, 

"T.   8.    DUNCOMBE." 

Cooper  read  doubtfully,  and  turning  to  Duncombe, 
said:  "You  w<mld  n<»t  have  me  take  a  note  like  that?*^ 
•'Wouldn't  I?"  he  answered;  "but  I  would;  it  is  just 
the  thing  for  you;  get  off  and  present  it  at  once.'*  The 
Chartist  took  his  way  to  (In^svenor  Gate,  and  found 
Disraeli  in  his  study.    Gratefully  he  tells  the  story: 

"One  sees  paragraphs  very  often  now  in  the  papers 
about  the  expressionless  and  jaded  look  of  the  Con- 
servative leader's  face,  as  Mr.  DiHraeli  sits  in  the 
Elouse  of  Commims.  Yet  as  I  then  looked  upon  that 
face,  I  thought  It  one  of  great  intellectual  beauty. 
The  ey€»8  seemed  living  lights;  and  the  intelligent  yet 
kindly  way  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  inquired  about  the 
term  of  my  imprisonment  and  treatment  in  prison 
ronvinceil  me  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  very 
shrewd  as  well  as  highly  cultivated  and  n*fined  man.'* 

Disraeli,  after  expressing  the  wish  already  quoted, 
gave  Cooper  an  Introduction  to  Moxon.  Rut  Moxon 
dwiined  to  publish  The  Purgniorif  of  f^mndrH^  "by 
Thomas  Cooper,  Chartist,"  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  Its  selling.  Cooper,  writing  this  to 
IMsraeli,  received  by  the  next  post  a  note  to  Collmrn. 
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Disraeli's  own  publisher.  From  him  also  came  a  re- 
fusal,  "I  ventured,"  says  Cooper,  "to  call  upon  Mr. 
Disraeli  the  second  time.  He  seemed  really  concerned 
at  what  I  told  him;  and  when  I  asked  him  to  give  me 
a  note  to  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall,  he  looked  thought- 
fully, and  said:  ^No;  I  know  nothing  of  them  person- 
ally, and  I  should  not  like  to  write  to  them.  But  I 
will  give  you  a  note  to  Ainsworth,  and  desire  him  to 
recommend  you  to  Chapman  &  Hall.'  "  *  Cooper  took 
the  note  to  Ainsworth,  who,  knowing  that  Chap- 
man &  Hall  consulted  John  Forster  as  their  reader, 
sent  Cooper  on  to  him.  "Forster  looked  at  the  poem, 
and  said:  *I  suppose  you  have  no  objection  to  alter 
the  title  you  give  yourself.  I  certainly  advise  you  to 
strike  the  Chartist  out?'  *Nay,  sir,'  I  replied;  *I  shall 
not  strike  it  out.    Mr.  Disraeli  advised  me  not  to  let 


*  Disraeli  had  relations  with  many  pablishert ;  and,  characteriaticallf,  be 
has  not  an  ill-natured  word  for  one  among  them :  almost  the  onlj  author  of 
his  time  who  did  not  visit  his  own  incompetence  or  the  indifference  of  the 
public  upon  the  luckless  agent  Indeed,  Disraeli  himself,  according  to  one 
rumor,  early  wished  to  join  the  trade,  as  partner  to  Mozon.  Besidea  Mozon'a 
and  Colburn's.  the  following  are  names  that  appt^ar  on  hif  title-pagea :  John 
Murray;  William  Marsh;  Saunders  &  Otley  ("If  yon  areOtlej,  d—  Saon- 

ders  — if  you  are  Saunders,  d Otley,**  Bulwer,  at  his  wittiest,  had  said 

when  he  went  with  a  grievance  to  Conduit  Street,  addressing  the  tirtt  repre- 
sentative of  the  firm  he  found  there);  John  Maerone;  .John  OUiTier;  Bern- 
hard  Taurhnitz;  W.  E.  Painter;  J.  J.  Griffln;  David  Bryce;  G.  Rootledge 
and  Uoutledge,  Warnes  &  Routledge ;  Robert  Hardwicke ;  Rivingtona ;  Long. 
man.  Green.  Longman.  Roberts  &  Green,  and  the  same  firm  under  tubtequeiit 
eimpler  guises;  William  Blackwood  &  Sons;  John  Camden  Hotten;  sad 
Frederick  Wame  &  Co.  To  Albemarle  Street,  which  issued  his  first  bpdk, 
went  fitly  for  posthumous  publication  Disraeli's  ffomt  Leti€r$  and  his  Cbr- 
respondenee  tptik  hit  Sitter.  The  reigning  John  Murray  of  the  'twentiee  be 
counted  among  the  first  of  his  discoverers,  allies,  and  friends ;  and  to  the  John 
Murray  of  to-daj  the  Disraeli  biographer  is  under  many  and  deep  obUfntloai. 
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anj  one  persuade  me  to  strike  it  out;  and  I  mean  to 
abide  by  his  advice.* "  This  episode — a  very  typical 
one — gained  a  too  exceptional  turn  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone when  he  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  his  dead  adversary  in 
Westminster  Abbey: 

''It  is  only  within  the  last  few  days  that  I  have 
read  in  a  very  interesting  book.  The  Autobiography  of 
Thomas  Cooper^  how  in  the  year  1844,  when  his  in- 
fluence with  his  party  was  not  yet  established,  Mr. 
Cooper  came  to  him  in  the  character  of  a  struggling 
literary  man,  who  was  also  a  Chartist,  and  the 
then  Mr.  Disraeli  met  him  with  the  most  ac- 
tive and  cordial  kindness — so  ready  was  his  sympathy 
for  genius." 

The  illustrations  of  that  ingrained  and  cultivated 
quality  of  Disraeli*s  (^'I  who  admire  genius,"  was  a 
phrase  familiar  on  his  lips,  and  b<»th  his  official  and 
his  private  life  repeate<lly  transformed  the  word  into 
the  deed)  are  so  plentiful  and  conspicuous  that  one 
may  be  pardoned  for  feeling  a  little  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  in  presence  of  the  solitary  instance  cited  by 
Mr.  Gladstone. 

'*Oh,  my  lord,  you  always  say  agreeable  things." 
fUi  far  back  as  the  October  of  1836,  Lord  Strangford 
Tli€  "Spies-  (the  translator  of  Camoons  and  the  father 
4id  FaUorc."    ^^f  (jpopp^^   Smythe),    returning   to    town 

from  Rtrathfieldsaye,  report e<l  of  an  anti-0'Connell 
address   Disraeli    had   just    delivered   to   his   future 
friends,  the  farmers  of  Ru<*k8:     "You  have  no  idea 
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of  the  sensation  your  speech  has  produced  at  Strath- 
fieldsaye."  Disraeli  made  his  deprecation:  "Oh,  my 
lord,  you  always  say  agreeable  things."  Whereupon 
Lord  Strangford  took  aside  the  young  speaker  (not 
yet  a  member)  and  said:  "I  give  you  my  honor  as  a 
gentleman  that  the  Duke  said  at  the  dinner-table,  *It 
was  the  most  manly  thing  yet  done:  when  will  he  come 
into  Parliament?'  "  As  Badical  Bulwer  had  been  Dis- 
raeli's political  godfather,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  he,  too,  thought  the  new  Nationalist's  speech, 
which  even  Tory  leaders  applauded,  "the  finest  in  the 
world." 

Disraeli  first  met  Percy,  sixth  Lord  Strangford,  in 
1832,  and  after  a  dinner  given  by  Lord  Eliot  (after- 
ward Earl  of  St.  Germans),  described  him  as  **an 
aristocratic  Tom  Moore,"  whose  talk  was  incesssant 
and  brilliant — a  comparison  that  had  been  made 
already  with  a  less  friendly  touch: 

Let  Moore  Btill  sinp:,  let  Stranfirford  steal  from  Moon), 
And  swear  that  Caiuoens  saii^  8uch  songs  of  yore. 

« 

So  sang,  if  that  is  the  word,  the  author  of  Knglish 
Bards  and  f^cotrh  Rcrincrrs;  and  again  he  enjoins 
"Hibernian  Strangford  with  thine  eyes  of  blue" 

Cease  to  deceive,  thy  jnlfenni  harp  restore, 
Nor  teaeh  the  Lunian  banl  to  copy  Moore. 

Strangford  got  tho  Legation  at  Lisbon  very  much 
in  consequence  of  his  fame  as  a  Portuguese  transla- 
tor; and  Moore  can  have  borne  him  no  grudge;  for 
when  a  translation  of  another  kind  was  in  his  view — 
that  was  the  night  before  he  was  to  "meet"  Jeffrey  to 
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avenge  a  notice  in  the  Quarterlif — he  wrote  to  Strang- 
ford:  "My  dear  friend,  if  they  want  a  biographer 
when  I  am  gone,  I  think  in  your  hands  I  Bhould  meet 
with  most  Ikind  embalmment,  ho  pray  say  something 
for  me  and  remember  me  as  one  who  has  felt  your 
good  and  soi*ial  qualities*' — those  very  qualities  which 
Disraeli  thought  resembled  Moore's  own.  The  com- 
batants were  arrested  on  the  field,  with  their  pistols, 
by  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  seconds,  unloaded. 

As  a  letter-writer.  Lord  Strangford's  powers  are 
attested  by  the  replies  he  drew  from  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men — letters  edited  with  tactful  daring  by 
Mr.  Edward  Barrington  de  Fonblanque,  a  son  of  Dis- 
raeli's old  friend,  Albany.  To  his  heir,  George,  Lord 
tftrangford  bequeathed  the  sounding  title  (a  tin  kettle 
ticHl  to  him,  the  last  lord  called  it),  the  brilliant 
tongue,  the  ready  pen;  a  powerful  combination,  yet 
powerless  to  bring  him  to  either  the  happincHS  or  the 
fame  that  his  rich  nature  craved  and  his  talents 
{»roinimMl.  In  the  sum  of  nuurH  niis<Ty  the  dlHillusions 
of  pan^nts  must  largely  bulk,  a  sorrow  that  nuiHt  go 
moKily  unspoken;  and  the  relations  between  this 
father  and  son  are  saved  from  ranking  as  unmitigated 
tragiMly  only  by  Disraeli's  api)earanre  in  the  midst 
i»f  them. 

When  Disraeli  said  to  **IIibernian"  Strangford, 
•'Oh,  my  lord,  you  always  say  agre(»al)le  things,"  he 
fu-«»ms  almost  to  imply  a  doubt  of  the  agreeable  man's 
nineeritv:  it  is  our  melancholy  manner  in  a  world 
m-h#*rein  we  look  on  our  fellows  as  (»nemies  until  they 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  our  friends.     Whether 
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Disraeli  was  instinctively  led  to  hold  Lord  Strangford 
guilty  until  he  proved  his  innocence,  one  does  not 
know;  but  this  was  that  Lord  Strangford  who,  as  the 
father  of  George  Smythe,  was  thus  addressed,  eight 
years  later,  by  the  father  of  Lord  John  Manners: 

"I  lament  as  much  as  you  do  the  influence  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  acquired  over  several  of  the  young 
British  senators"  (which,  by  the  way,  he  would  hardly 
have  called  them  had  Disraeli  not  taught  the  world 
the  phrase),  "and  over  your  son  and  mine  especially. 
I  do  not  know  Mr.  Disraeli  by  sight,  but  I  have 
respect  only  for  his  talents,  which  I  think  he  sadly 
misuses." 

Again:  "It  is  grievous,"  writes  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land to  a  confederate  thinker,  "that  two  young  men 
such  as  John  and  Mr.  Smythe  should  be  led  by  one  of 
whose  integrity  of  purpose  I  have  an  opinion  similar 
to  your  own,  though  I  can  judge  only  by  his  public 
career.  The  admirable  character  of  our  sons  only 
makes  them  the  more  available  by  the  arts  of  a  de- 
signing person."  Young  England  was  under  the  sus- 
picion of  the  old  Tory.  The  Radical  hoof  was  recog- 
nized whenever  Disraeli  kicked  up  his  heels,  as,  for 
instance,  at  the  Manchester  Athenaeum.  Lord 
Strangford,  able  to  report  to  King  Ernest  of  Hanover 
that  he  had  placed  the  ban  on  Oeorge's  Disraelitish 
doings,  received  royal  congratulations.  The  King 
wrote:  "Rejoiced  am  I  indeed,  not  only  for  your  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of  George  Smythe  himself,  that  his 
good  sense  has  led  him  to  abandon  what  is  termed 
*Young  England.'    I  always  felt  sure  that  a  young 
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man  of  such  rising  abilities  would  soon  wake  out  of 
his  dreams  and  see  the  folly  of  being  led  by  doctri- 
naire's rubbish  and  young  men  who,  self-conceited^ 
think  that  they,  by  inspiration,  know  more  than  their 
fathers,  who*have  been  experienced  long  ere  they" — 
he  means  the  sons — "were  begotten."  The  King's 
joy  was  not  destined  to  endure;  for  though  George 
Smythe  had  promised  to  talk  no  fancy  politics  at 
Manchester,  he  talked  nonsense  of  another  sort,  if  we 
take  the  opinion  of  King  Ernest,  who  "can  not  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  attempting  to  turn  mechanics 
into  poets  and  philosophers,"  and  who  disapproTes 
of  institutes  likely  "to  make  the  lower  orders  too  big 
for  their  boots" — boots  at  least  are  allowed  them  in 
an  allegory. 

Of  this  "splendid  failure,"  as  his  kinsman,  Lord 
Lyttelton,  called  him,  we  have  a  sort  of  synoptical 
confession,  more  erratic  but  not  less  candid  than  any 
confession  of  St.  Augustine's,  in  his  own  letters  to 
bis  father.  ITis  father  had  been  lax  antl  severe  with 
him  in  turn;  and  a  paternal  hobby,  the  repurchase 
of  H4»me  of  the  familv  estate  in  Kent,  left  the  school- 
boy  George  almost  a  begjrar,  to-day  for  a  sovereign, 
fo-morrow  for  some  of  his  father's  old  clothes.'  A 
m^n-enary  marriage  was  i)art  of  the  scheme  of  life 
which  Ix>rd  Rtrangford  had  devised  for  the  son;  and 
f  h#*  son  stumbled,  instead,  into  love  affairs  which  left 

•  Amonir  the  it«*ms  which  Georfr<*  Smyth*^  liatl  ii(*t  down  in  hifl  nchooIhoT 
tnrfffrt  in  apolo|[T  for  an  ozpenditun*  of  rotrly  ten  dhillinf^s  a  wofk,  oror  ■ 
p^'fi'id  of  t^n  month*,  won*  booto,  hairtMittinir.  and  postage.  A  later  mombcr 
f(ir  Cmntfrhnrr,  Mr  Ilrnnikor  Iloaton,  wsa  to  avenfrr  his  prcdeceisor.  liter- 
ally to  the  utttrmott  penny ^  by  forcinj;  on  the  Post  Office  the  Imperial  Penny 
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him  bankrupt  in  all  credit.  George  was  Tery  tall, 
very  strong,  very  handsome,  very  talented;  and  when 
he  left  Eton  to  read  with  Julius  Hare,  his  father  saw 
what  he  had  made,  and  said  that  it  was  good.  *'No 
one  has  a  finer  spirit  or  a  better  heart  than  George." 
But  within  a  year  that  same  pen  sets  down:  "He 
wants  application,  ambition  and  all  those  natural 
affections  through  which  youth  is  capable  of  being 
influenced." 

George  Smythe's  kinsman  and  godfather,  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  subsidized  his  education  at 
Cambridge.  His  own  incisive  record  stands:  *'With 
talent,  high  spirit,  courage,  a  spice  of  that  genius 
which  borders  upon  madness,  I  was  given,  as  became 
my  rank  and  not  my  fortune,  a  noble  education,  by 
the  monstrous  caste  system  of  the  English  universi- 
ties. The  associate  of  men  who  could  spend  a  pound 
with  h*ss  inconvenience  than  I  could  spend  a  shill- 
ing, ...  I  was  not  to  be  outdone,  and  got  in- 
volved in  debt.  I  took  my  degree,  one  which,  if  utterly 
unworthy  of  my  talents,  was  yet  no  proof  that  I  did 
not  read,  and  hard,  too.  ...  I  came  up  to  Lon- 
don with  my  boyhood  over,  with  extravagant  habits, 
and  owing  about  £1,200.  As  if  the  devil  was  deter- 
min(»d  to  let  loose  upon  me,  when  once  well  out  of 
my  depth,  (*v(*ry  wave  in  the  river  of  damnation,  I 
turned  my  thoughts  to  Parliament,  ranterbupy.** 
That  was  in  1S41,  when  George  Rmythe,  not  yet 
twenty-two,  carried  his  election  for  the  constituency 
with  which  his  ancestors,  the  Sidneys  of  Penshnrat, 
had  been  long  associated;  and  the  seat,  which  was  cal- 
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culated  to  cost  only  £2,000,  cost  OTer  £7,000.  ''I  had 
brought  ruin  upon  you"  (he  tells  his  father),  ^'upon 
my  sisters,  upon  myself.  Moreover,  with  my  Cam- 
bridge debts,  and  with  a  petition  hanging  over  my 
head,  my  position  was  anything  but  enviable.  It 
was  in  this  situation,  weighed  down  by  a  sense  of  all 
the  mischief  I  had  done,  that  I  tried  to  speak.  I  broke 
down,  signally  and  miserably,  my  nerves  going  with 
a  sort  of  crash.  What  a  position!  I  might  have  re- 
covered myself,  but  this  is  not  an  heroic  age,  and  I 
t(N)k  to  drinking  as  an  opiate  and  an  anodyne.  Then 
came  other  mischiefs.  I  thought  one  way  the  winning 
way  in  politics;' you  thought  another;  and  my  life  was 
an  incessant  wear  and  tear — shame,  abuse,  the 
world's  scorn  environing  me  on  every  side.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  my  nervous  system  has  never  re- 
covertMl  those  years  of  '41  and  '42." 

So  wrote  Oeorgo  Smythe  to  his  father  from  Venice 
in  lS4^i.  So  he  wrote,  and  his  words  stand  as  the 
fM*or«Ml  and  underlined  4M)mnientary  of  his  father's 
mean  suspicions  of  the  Disraeli  influence:  a  commen- 
tary only  too  cnishinp  in  its  completeness.  Disraeli 
was  for  Ueorge  Sniythc  the  heaven-sent  leader  and 
navior,  had  his  family  but  known.  lie,  t4)o,  with 
debts  had  entered  I\irliament  and  failed  in  a  first 
fsfM-«'rh.  and  he  had  ready  for  iteorj^e  Sniythe  a  re<*ipe 
whieh  include<I  neither  drinks  nor  drnjrs.  This 
douhtiMl  Disraeli  was  he,  let  us  re<*all,  who  had  held 
fast,  through  good  report  and  ill,  to  that  Nationalist 
••re«Ml  which  was  able  to  rous«»  in  young  men,  left  to 
their  own  fresh  impulses,  a  redeeming  enthusiasm; 
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that  Disraeli  whose  ^^designs"  were  distrusted  by  a 
father  frankly  shown  to  be  here,  with  callous  oppor- 
tunism, in  search  of  the  "winning  side.'^ 

For  the  rest,  George  Smythe  crossed  his  father 
once  more  in  refusing  to  make  matrimonial  quarry  of 
an  heiress  to  restore  his  fortunes.  He  delivered  a 
few  brilliant  speeches,  and  wrote  a  few  brilliant 
sketches,  so  Disraelian  that  Disraeli  was  able  to  put 
some  of  their  passages  into  the  mouths  of  his  heroes, 
and  none  detect  the  diflference  of  tone.  He  published 
his  Historic  Fancies^  and  he  produced  a  novel,  Angela 
Pi^aniy  a  medley  of  history  and  of  sentiment,  remark- 
able perhaps  for  the  Napoleon-worship  of  which 
George  Smythe  may  be  called  a  pioneer  among  Eng- 
lishmen; remarkable,  too,  and  self -revealing  in  its 
presentation  of  the  innate  love  of  virtue  in  the  heart 
of  the  heroine,  unsupported  by  a  will-power  of  the 
brain.  lie  challenged  Roebuck,  committing  thereby 
a  breach  of  privilege,  but  no  breach  of  the  peace;  he 
was  praised  by  Peel,  but  he  called  the  fair  words  of 
his  leader  "rancid  butter,"  and  made  no  headway  with 
the  Foreign  Office  under-secretaryship  entrusted  to 
him.  lie  attracted  Brougham's  attention  by  his 
foreign  p()li<*y  articles  in  the  Morning  Chronicle;  also 
the  friendship  of  Faber — which  he  quoted  as  a  testi- 
monial when  nearly  all  else  was  gone  from  him;  and, 
two  years  after  his  succession  to  his  father^s  peerage 
in  1855,  he  died  of  consumption — in  all  senses  con- 
sumed away;  one  who  had  summe<l  himself  up:  "My 
life  has  been  made  up  of  two  blunders — I  am  a  failure 
and  I  know  it.'* 
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Yet  not  wholly;  for  he  helped  to  create  Coningsby, 
and  he  sat — to  some  purpose  at  last — for  George 
Waldershare  in  Endymioni 

*^He  was  a  young  man  of  about  three  or  four 
and  twenty  years**  (in  the  early  days  of  Young  Eng- 
land): **fair,  with  short  curly  brown  hair  and  blue 
eyes;  not  exactly  handsome,  but  with  a  countenance 
full  of  expression,  and  the  index  of  quick  emotions, 
whether  of  joy  or  of  anger.  He  was  one  of  those  vivid 
and  brilliant  organizations  which  exercise  a  peculiarly 
attractive  influence  in  youth.  He  had  been  the  hero 
of  the  Debating  Club  at  Cambridge,  and  many  be- 
lieved in  consequence  that  he  must  become  Prime 
Minister.  .  .  .  Waldershare  was  profligate  but 
sentimental;  unprincipled  but  romantic;  the  child  of 
whim  and  the  slave  of  imagination  so  freakish  and 
deceptive  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  foretell 
his  course.  He  was  alike  capable  of  sacrificing  all  his 
feelings  to  worldly  considerations  or  of  forfeiting  the 
world  for  a  visionary  raprirc." 

And  of  his  talk:  "It  was  a  rhapsody  of  fancy,  fun, 
knowle<Ige,  anecdote,  brilliant  badinage — even  pas- 
sionate seriousness.  Sometimes  he  rerited  poetry, 
and  his  voice  was  musical;  and  when  he  bad  attuned 
his  companions  to  a  sentimental  pit<h,  ho  would  break 
into  mockery,  and  touch  with  delicate  satire  every 
chord  of  human  feeling." 

Oei)rge  Smythe,  misunderstcmd  by  his  father,  was 
fianely  understood  at  last:  all  the  Jekyll  in  him,  all 
the  Hyde.  DiHraeli,  speaking  of  him  by  name  in  his 
General  Preface,  written  more  than  a  dozen  years 
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after  his  friend's  dooiUy  hardly  did  more  than  abbre- 
viate his  novelist  sketch:  "George  Smythe,  after- 
ward seventh  Lord  Strangford,  a  man  of  brilliant 
gifts,  of  dazzling  wit,  infinite  culture,  and  fascinating 
manners.  His  influence  over  youth  was  remarkable; 
he  could  promulgate  a  new  faith  with  graceful 
enthusiasm." 

So  much  it  seems  desirable  to  say  of  one  of  the 
few  men  who  influenced  Disraeli  who  influenced  the 
nation.  George  Smythe  has  a  second-hand  fame;  he 
is  a  part  of  the  power  behind  the  Disraelian  throne. 
And  for  the  scolding  sixth  Viscount,  who  did  not 
alicays  say  agreeable  things,  there  is  secured  a  certain 
third-hand  immortality  as  the  father  of  the  man  who 
was  Disraeli's  friend.  The  revenges  of  Time  are  in- 
exorable. 

**The  Evelyns  have  always  had  good  mothers.*' 
Writing  to  his  sister  in  the  September  of  1843,  Dis- 
At  the  Deep-  raeli  mentions  that  he  and  Mrs.  Disraeli 
^*°*'  have  just  returned  from  a  most  agreeable 

visit  to  Deepdene:  *'()ne  night  I  sat  next  to  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn of  Wotton,  a  widow;  her  84)n,  the  present  squire, 
there  also;  a  young  Oxonian  an<l  full  of  Young  Eng- 
land/' Young  England  was  then  beginning  to  attract 
the  smiles  of  the  press  as  a  new  party,  and  some 
serious  sympathy  in  <-ollege  halls. 

Mr.  John  Evelyn  of  Wotton  lives  to  tell  with  un- 
touched vivacity  the  tale  of  that  meeting.  He  re- 
members that  he  often  went  in  his  vacations  to  the 
Deepdene,    where   his    neighbor,   Mr.    Henry   Hope» 
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played  the  part  of  a  hospitable  Msecenas  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Young  England  party  in  those  glades  and 
galleries  the  dedication  of  Coningsby  commemorated 
in  1844.  There  he  met  George  Smythe,  M.P.,  reputed 
hero  of  Coningsby^  twenty-five  years  of  age  in  that  year 
1843  (as  also  was  Lord  John  Manners),  and  Baillie 
Cochrane,  M.P.,  the  Buckhurst  of  the  same  novel.  At 
the  Deepdene,  too,  he  met,  oftener  than  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Disraeli,  whom  he  recalls  as  remarkably  girlish 
in  manner,  considering  that  she  was  in  her  fifties.  On 
this  single  occasion  of  his  meeting  there  with  Dis- 
raeli, he  was  present  only  at  dinner,  and  from  across 
the  table  he  watchc^d  his  mother  and  Disraeli  making 
good  talk  together.  Driving  home  to  Wotton  under 
the  stars,  he  asked  her  if  Disraeli  had  said  anything 
memorable.  8he  answered  with  pride  that  he  had 
said:  "The  Evelyns  have  always  had  good  mothers." 
iler  son,  smiling,  said:  'That  was  a  safe  remark  to 
maki^  to  you,  mother;  but  I  hardly  think  he  can  be 
no  ronversant  with  tlu*  annalH  of  a  <|uiet  family  like 
ourn  aH  the  statement  seems  to  imply."  All  the  same, 
IMsraeli  spoke,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  book — by  the 
lM>ok  in  which  John  Evelyn  the  Diarist  pays  filial 
tribute  to  the  woman  from  whose  si^hs  he  derived 
his  own  bn^ath  of  life. 

'•Di>  vou  think  Dr.  Newman  will  be  able  to  hold 
his  trround  at  Oxford?"  This  cpiestion  was  put  by 
Disraeli  at  Deep<lene  to  the  '\vounp  Oxonian  and  full 
#»f  Young  England"  on  the  occasion  in  question. 
After  dinner,  and  wh4»n  the  men  were  about  to  join 
the    ladies    In    the   drawinjj-room,    Disraeli    stepped 
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round  to  him  with  a  query  that  showed  him  alert  to 
acquire  the  living  knowledge  of  which  his  books  bore 
witness;  discerning  (as  it  here  happened)  in  putting 
the  right  question  in  the  right  quarter;  and  ready,  as 
usual,  to  consort  with  the  new  generation.  Dr.  New- 
man held  his  own  for  just  two  years  longer;  and  Dis- 
raeli's regret  at  his  going  to  Rome  was  expressed  a 
generation  later  when  he  spoke  of  it  in  the  General 
Preface  to  his  novels,  as  dealing  the  Anglican  Church 
a  blow  under  which  she  still  reeled.  He  pronounced 
it  to  be  "a  blunder."  The  phrase,  in  Newman's  ears, 
must  have  smacked  of  Downing  Street  complacency; 
for  he  hit  out  at  Disraeli  with  the  opinion  that  the 
politician  could  be  expected  to  view  things  other 
than  merely  politically  as  little  as  a  chimpanaiee  could 
be  expected  to  give  birth  to  a  human  baby:  a  division, 
by  inference,  between  politics  and  religion  which  at 
least  two  modern  Pontiffs  (and  Disraeli  with  them) 
repudiate  and  condemn. 

When  Mr.  Evelyn,  undergraduate  no  longer,  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  West  Surrey  in  1849,  Dis- 
raeli, remembering  the  meeting,  sent  him  a  short  note 
of  congratulation.  But  though  Mr.  Evelyn  sat  among 
his  supporters  in  the  ITouse,  and  attended  Mrs.  Dis- 
raeli's crushes  at  Grosvenor  Gate,  he  had  no  further 
converse  with  Disraeli.  The  case  is  typical,  and  is 
worth  a  mention  as  explaining  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  a  Disraeli  biographer.  Mr.  Evelyn  had  for  a  col- 
league Mr.  ITenry  Drummond,  one  of  the  numeroiiB 
members  of  the  party  who  showed  a  rather  open  aver- 
sion from  its  great  educator — masters,  for  one  thing, 
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are  rarely  popular  with  pupils.  Possibly  Mr.  Evelyn 
was  classed  with  his  colleague  by  Disraeli,  and,  if  so, 
unjustly.  The  fact  remains  that,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  Disraeli  had  little  or  no  prirate  intercourse 
with  numbers  of  men  who  were  brought  into  close 
public  association  with  him.  He  became  absorbed  in 
the  public  service;  and,  with  party  and  state  secrets 
in  his  keeping,  he  was  too  discreet  to  form  many  in- 
timacies. These,  such  as  they  were,  were  kept  in 
later  life  for  women  like  Lady  Bradford  and  Lady 
Chesterfield,  in  whom  his  trust  was  entire.  But  that 
early  meeting  with  the  unconventional  Tory  leader 
had  its  distinguishing  influence  on  the  future  opinions 
of  the  young  man. 

''It  is  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf."  The  phrase 
(sometimes  quoted  as  Lord  George  Bentinck^s)  was 
Sport  aad  characteristically  Disraeli^s,  coined  by 
PoUtics.  Yiim  in  1848  on  an  occasion  of  which  his 

pen  has  left  the  record: 

**The  day  after  the  Derby,  the  writer  met  Lord 
George  Bentinok  in  the  library  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  was  standing  before  the  bookshelves  with- 
a  volume  in  his  hand,  and  his  countenance  was  greatly 
disturbed.  His  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  Colonial 
Interest  after  all  his  labors  had  been  negatived  by 
the  Committee  on  the  22nd,  and  on  the  24th  his  horse, 
Surplice,  whom  he  had  parted  with  among  the  rest 
of  bis  stud,  solely  that  he  might  pursue  without  dis- 
traction his  labors  on  behalf  of  the  great  interests 
of  the  country,  had  won  that  paramount  and  Olym- 
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plan  stake  to  gain  which  had  been  the  object  of  his 
life.  He  had  nothing  to  console  him,  and  nothing  to 
sustain  him  except  his  pride.  Even  that  deserted  him 
before  a  heart  which  he  knew  at  least  could  yield 
him  sympathy.    He  gave  a  sort  of  superb  groan: 

"  *A11  my  life  I  have  been  trying  for  this,  and  fop 
what  have  1  sacrificed  it?'  he  murmured. 

*'It  was  in  vain  to  offer  solace. 

"  *You  do  not  know  what  the  Derby  is?'  he  moaned 
out. 

"  ^Yes,  I  do;  it  is  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf.' 

"  *It  is  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf,'  he  slowly  re- 
peated to  himself,  and  sitting*  down  at  the  table,  he 
buried  himself  in  a  folio  of  statistics." 

Though  Disraeli  ranks  not  among  wearers  of  the 
blue  ribbon  of  the  (tarter  who  won  "the  Blue  Ribbon 
of  the  Turf,"  he  had  had  a  moment's  dream  of  that 
double  eminence.  About  half  a  dozen  years  before 
this  interview  he  took  a  half-share,  Lord  George 
Bentinck  the  other,  in  a  highly  bred  filly  called  Kit- 
ten, a  daughter  of  Bay  Middleton,  a  Derby  winner, 
and  of  a  winner  of  the  Oaks.  This  pe<ligree  was  pro- 
lifi<*  of  hop<*s  never  to  be  realiztMl.  Kitten  was  too 
light  in  tlu*  forelegs  to  stand  training  even  for  a  two- 
year-ohl  stake  over  a  half-mile  course;  and  Lord 
Beaconsfidd  escaped  the  temptation  to  become  the 
owner  of  a  ra<*ing  stable.  What  would  have  hap- 
peneil,  had  he,  as  well  as  the  fourteenth  Earl  of 
Derby,  been  a  racing  man?  At  a  political  crisis  in 
1850,  when  it  was  the  fortunes  of  the  Tory  party  that 
were  at  stake,  Disraeli  had  to  write  from  Hughenden: 
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^'I  go  to  town  to-morrow  to  catch  a  council  with 
Stanley,  flitting  between  Whittlebury  and  Uood- 
wood." 

Of  one  who  was  young,  and  otherwise  interesting 
to  Disraeli,  and  who,  in  the  early  stage  of  public  office 
"The  Dear  work,  complained  that  it  was  dry,  the 
Yoaac  If  en."  minister  said:  '*A11  details  are  dry;  he  * 
must  not  be  discouraged,  it  is  the  same  in  every 
office.  The  main  point  is  to  get  the  first  step  on  the 
ladder." 

This  is  one  of  Disraeli's  many  sayings  of  mature 
and  late  life  evincing  his  practical  sympathies  with 
•*the  New  Generation."  Itemembering  his  own  "mis- 
erable youth,**  as  he  moodily  called  it  when  he  thought 
only  of  the  limitations  then  impose<l  on  his  ambitions 
by  his  want  of  means,  he  went  out  of  his  way,  as  a 
minister,  to  discover  talent  in  the  young  men  about 
U^wn  and  to  foster  and  reward  it.  In  the  nominations 
for  offi<*ial  work  he  made  in  this  spirit,  he  had  some 
failures  and  many  8u<'c*es8eK.  Mr.  Bertie  Tremaine, 
who  had  early  8U?'ceed<Ml  to  a  large  estate  and  live<l 
in  GroRvenor  Street,  "was  always  playing  at  politi<»s, 
and,  being  two  and  twenty,  was  dis4*ontented  that  he 
was  not  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  like  Mr.  Pitt." 
But  the  *iittle  master"  who  lav  in  wait  for  th(*  min- 
iMter  found  him  wary;  he  discriminated;  when  he  saw 
talent,  he  welcomed  it,  not  only  among  the  scions  of 
preat  political  houses,  the  Ilamiltons,  the  Lowthers, 
the  Ix>nnoxes,  and  the  Stanhopes,  but  among  men 
who,  in  this  sense,  had   no  connections — so  that  a 
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John  Pope  Hennessey,  for  instance,  got  at  least  his 
opportunity. 

Everybody  knows  the  panegyric  which  Sidonia 
(the  first  three  letters  of  whose  name  are  also  the  re- 
versed three  of  Disraeli's  own)  passes  on  the  achieve- 
ments of  youth — a  panegyric  which  opens  on  a  note 
of  discrimination  for  the  warning  of  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  Bertie  Tremaines: 

"Do  not  suppose  that  I  hold  that  youth  is  genius; 
all  I  say  is  that  genius,  when  young,  is  divine.  Why, 
the  greatest  captains  of  ancient  and  modern  times 
both  conquered  Italy  at  five-and-twenty.  Youth,  ex- 
treme youth,  overthrew  the  Persian  Empire.  Don 
John  of  Austria  won  Lepanto  at  twenty-five.  Gaston 
de  Foix  was  only  twenty-two  when  he  stood  a  victor 
on  the  plain  of  Kavenna.  Every  one  remembers 
CondcT*  and  Recroy  at  the  same  age.  Oustavus 
Adolphus  died  at  thirty-eight.  Look  at  his  captains. 
Cortes  was  little  more  than  thirty  when  he  gazed  upon 
the  golden  cupolas  of  Mexico.  When  Maurice  of 
Saxony  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  all  Europe  ac- 
knowledged the  loss  of  the  greatest  captain  and  the 
profoundest  statesman  of  his  age.  Then  there  is  Nel- 
son, (Mive.  But  these  are  great  warriors,  and  per- 
haps you  may  think  there  are  greater  things  than 
war.  But  take  the  most  illustrious  achievements  of 
civil  prudence.  Innocent  III,  the  greatest  of  the  r 
Popes,  was  the  despot  of  Christendom  at  thirty-seven. 
John  de'  Medici  was  a  cardinal  at  fifteen.  He  was  . 
Pope  as  Leo  X  at  thirty-seven.  Luther  robbed  him  of  * 
his  richest  province  at  thirty-five.    Take  Ignatius  Loy- 
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ola  and  John  Wesley — they  worked  with  young  brains. 
Ignatius  was  only  thirty  when  he  made  his  pilgrimage 
and  wrote  the  !Spintual  Exercises.     Pascal  wrote  a  • 
great  work  at  sixteen,  and  died  at  thirty-seven  the 
greatest  of  Frenchmen.    Ah!  that  fatal  thirty-seven, 
which  reminds  me  of  Byron,  greater  even  as  a  man 
than  as  a  writer.    Was  it  experience  that  guided  the 
pencil  of  Raphael  when  he  painted  the  palaces  of  *- 
Home?    He,  too,  died  at  thirty-seven.    Richelieu  waa  - 
Sei'retary  of  State  at  thirty-one.  Well,  then,  there  *' 
were   Bolingbroke  and  Pitt,  both  ministers  before 
other  men  left  off  cricket.     Grotius  was  in  greats 
practise    at    seventeen    and    Attorney-General      at 
twenty-four,  and  Acquaviva — Acquaviva  was  general  ' 
of  the  Jesuits,  ruled  every  cabinet  in  Europe,  and 
colonized  America  before  he  was  thirty-seven.    That 
was  indeed  a  position!    But  it  is  needless  to  multiply 
instances.     The  history  of  heroes  is  the  history  of 
^outh." 

From  a  man  at  the  end  of  his  own  thirties  came 

this  panegyric,  which  was  also  a  plea.     For  round 

^bout  him  had  already  {gathered  men  younger  than 

ftiiniHf'lf — men  whose  youth  was  so  niu<-h  their  mark 

^hat  it  lal)eled,  if  it  did  not  brand,  them  as  the  headers 

«»f  Young  England.     And  h»t  it  be  remembered  that 

I>iMra(di  did  not  create  that  i>arty ;  what  he  did  was  to 

tvf-ognize  it,  where  others  smiled.    For  him,  a  man — 

%  man  always — who  had  worn  waistcoats  of  so  many 

^'olors,  the  white  waistcoat  a  Young  Englander  in- 

ventiMl  was  no  sign  of  effeminacy.    ITad  he  bi»en  a  man 

^>f  smiles,  he  could  hanlly  have  raised  one  at  the  ap- 
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pellation  of  the  *'White  Waistcoat  party'^  affixed  in 
easy  ridicule  to  men  of  large  views,  large  sympathies, 
and,  as  the  event  has  proved,  of  large  influence  over 
the  course  of  public  affairs.  Disraeli  became  the  ex- 
pounder of  a  creed  which  was  really  a  Cambridge 
Movement,  and  might  be  so  called  as  a  companion  to 
the  not  far  divided  Oxford  Movement  that  was  its 
contemporary.  Some  years  ago.  Professor  Saintsbury 
wrote  a  magazine  article  on  the  Young  England  Move- 
ment;  and  when  he  met  Lord  Houghton  for  the  first 
time  after  its  publication  the  Monckton-Milnes  of  old 
days  said :  *'I  wish  you  had  told  me  you  were  going  to 
write  that.  I  could  have  set  jou  right  on  a  great 
many  things  which  nobody  knows  now  except  Lord 
John  Manners.'' 

Lord  Houghton,  in  answer  to  a  suggestion  that 
he  should  tell  his  story  first-hand,  said:  "Well,  I  did 
think  of  writing  something,  but  I  am  too  old  and  it 
is  too  much  trouble/'  and  the  only  relevant  point  the 
Professor  drew  from  the  old  Young  Englander  was 
the  not  new  one  to  the  knowing:  "Disraeli  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  it  at  first:  became  in  after- 
ward/' 

On  this  and  other  points  the  authority  named  by 
Lord  Houghton  is  still  with  us,  in  venerable  old  age; 
and  in  a  communication  made  to  me  in  May,  1903, 
John,  Uuke  of  Rutland,  writes:  "Lord  Houghton  was 
right.  Lord  Beaconsfield  did  not  identify  himself  at 
first  with  the  movement,  but  did  so  before  long,  and 
by  the  force  of  genius  and  longer  experience  at  once 
became  the  real  leader."    The  Oxford  Movement  had 
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a  definite  day  of  birth  assigned  to  it  by  Newman — 
Damely,  Keble*s  famous  sermon  in  1833^  on  the  Na* 
tional  Apostasy.  The  (Cambridge  Movement  came 
into  existence  more  informally.  '4t  had  no  definite 
birthday/*  the  Duke  of  Rutland  declares,  ^'no  chair- 
man, no  secrt^tary,  no  place  of  meeting;  and  consisted 
in  the  first  instance  of  a  few  young  men  who  had  been 
friends  at  Cambridge,  drawn  together  by  political  or 
ecclesiastical  sympathies."  It  went  out  of  existence 
equally  without  ceremony,  having  done  its  work. 
"When  the  great  split  occurred  in  1846,"  the  Duke 
writes,  ''Young  England  shared  in  the  disruption. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Augustus  Stafford,  I,  and  others  be- 
came merged  in  the  Protectionist  ranks,  and  some 
followed  Sir  Robert  Peel."  For  the  time  being,  how- 
ever, the  Young  Englanders  made  what  would  later 
have  been  called  a  Fourth  Party:  a  fact  not  to  be  ig- 
nored in  tracing  the  consistent  thread  of  Disraeli's 
political  career. 

A  member  of  Parliament  once  asked  Disraeli  if  he 
might  introduce  his  young  son  to  him,  at  the  same 
time  adding  a  request  that  the  minister  would  offer 
to  the  boy  a  few  words  of  advice  he  might  always 
r»*memb<*r.  Disraeli,  protesting  that  the  son  could 
learn  all  things  from  his  father,  submitted  to  say: 
•*Be  amusing.  Never  tell  unkind  stories;  above  all, 
never  tell  long  ones." 

"You  can  not  say  too  many  nice  things.  I  am  in- 
i»rdinately  vain,  and  delight  in  praise."  This  was  Dis- 
raeli's candor  to  Lady  Lamington,  whose  guest  he  was 
nhortly  after  his  great  reception  at  Oxford,  in  1853. 
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Lady  Lamington  (the  wife  of  his  old  friend  Baillie 
Cochrane)  told  him  that  the  letters  she  got  from  an* 
dergraduates  were  filled  with  his  praise. 

"Read  them  all  to  me,"  he  said,  when  she  paused, 
"I  like  to  hear  them  all."  Praise  from  the  young 
men  never  lost  its  savor  for  Disraeli.  Lord  Derby  had 
been  inaugurated  as  Chancellor;  but  the  receptions 
accorded  to  the  two  leaders  showed  Disraeli  to  be  the 
idol  of  Young  Oxford.  The  memory  of  that  day  of 
his  D.C.L. — the  honorary  degree  which  his  father  had 
borne  before  him — was  dear  to  him  till  the  end  of  life. 

Domestic  love — the  patrimony  of  the  Jewish  race 
— had  a  conspicuous  illustration  in  Disraeli;  and  he 
knew  even  when  he  wrote  of  schoolboy  life,  the  love 
that  two  men  of  his  race  felt  for  each  other,  passing 
the  love  of  women.  His  love  for  his  father  makes 
a  delightful  record;  there  is  nothing  quite  like  it  to 
be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  other  statesmen,  from 
Pitt  to  Macaulay  and  Gladstone.  His  brothers  he 
loved  to  serve;  once  to  the  petulance  of  Peel,  who, 
purist  as  he  proclaimed  himself  as  to  patronage,  saw 
mighty  impudence  in  the  request  for  the  post  of  clerk 
for  Ralph  Disraeli  since  it  came  from  Benjamin,  whose 
support  of  the  minister  was  not,  like  his  courage  in 
asking  the  favor,  unflinching.  This  familiar  love  of 
fathers  and  brothers  was  not  then  so  common  among 
Englishmen  as  it  now  is.  Some  sons  rarely  saw  their 
fathers,  thought  of  them  and  addressed  them  by 
formal  titles,  and  never  kissed  them.  Disraeli  was 
too  manly  to  think  that  affection  unmanned  men;  and 
in  this  regard  he  may  be  quoted  as  one  of  the  revivers 
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of  masculine  friendships  among  Englishmen.  ^'We 
are  happy  in  our  friends,"  declares  one  of  his  heroes, 
and  those  friends  were  not  women.  Horace  had  pre- 
ceded him  in  that  as  in  other  respects,  and  if  some 
might  object  that  Frederick  Faber  had  got  a  little  too 
near  the  hymnology  in  which  he  afterward  excelled 
when  he  told  his  friend,  Lord  John  Manners,  that  he 
walked  with  ^^a  radiance  round  his  brows  like  saints 
in  pictures,"  and  apostrophised. 

Thine  eyes  that  do  with  toeh  sweet  ekill  eipreee 
Thy  ioal'i  hereditary  geptloneei» 

every  one  will  admit  that  the  growth  of  more  ro- 
mantic relations  between  persons  of  the  same  sex  has 
added  to  existence  one  of  its  most  enduring  charms — 
a  charm  against  the  melancholy  of  loneliness,  and  a 
refuge  from  the  fever  of  passion.  In  his  life,  as  in 
his  novels,  male  friends  figure:  a  goodly,  and  a  godly, 
fellowship;  far  from  it  was  the  taint  of  eflfeminacy. 
Disraeli  will  long  live  as  the  promoter  of  senti- 
ment, and  sentiment  wholly  wholesome  among  ^^the 
dear  young  men." 

Disraeli  lived  to  see  a  later  Fourth  Party  yield  a 
later  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:     "Some  people, 
JudfTing  young  men,  do  not  distinguish  between  what 
is  shallow  and  what  is  callow — I  say  all  the  difference 
in  the  world.    When  I  first  remarked  young  Randolph 
Churchill,  he  was  callow;  but "  (mentioning  an- 
other son  of  a  duke)  "never  was  callow,  but  only  shal- 
low, and  will  be  all  his  life.'*    Like  most  of  Disraeli's 
predictions,  this  last  also  has  been  remorselessly  ful- 
filled. 
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"Tell  So-and-so  to  come  to  see  me;  I  like  him  very 
much."  Constant  was  Disraeli's  interest  in  juniors 
who  served  him;  and  this  message  was  to  one  such, 
sent  through  a  friend,  who  adds:  ''Outsiders  little 
knew  the  care  and  thought  he  always  bestowed  in 
endeavoring  to  ascertain  who  possessed  the  strongest 
qualifications  for  any  post  he  had  to  give.  As  an 
instance,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  one  of  the 
'poor  gentlemen's'  posts  in  the  Charterhouse  fell  into 
his  gift.  He  took  the  utmost  trouble  about  it,  feel- 
ing anxious  that  the  other  'poor  gentlemen'  should 
have  a  suitable  person  added  to  their  number." 

To  young  Parliamentarians:  "Never  explain."  To 
a  young  man  of  fortune  entering  Parliament:  "Look 
at  it  as  you  will,  ours  is  a  beastly  career." 

"Oh,  I  find  it  uncommonly  light."  So  said  Disraeli 
the  first  time  he  tried  on  the  heavy  robe  of  the 
Robes  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (1852).    Thi8 

Office.  and  other  expressions  of  the  exhilaration 

he  felt  on  entering  high  official  life  were  preserved 
by  Mr.  George  II.  Parkinton,  who  was  clerk  to  Baron 
Parke,  and  who  did  that  most  unusual  thing  among 
men  who  met  Disraeli — used  his  ears  and  eyes  and 
kept  a  diary.  This  is  Mr.  Parkinton's  private  entry 
under  date  June  12,  18r>2: 

"Mr.  Disraeli,  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, came  down  about  two  o'clock  to  be  sworn 
in.  He  was  quite  alone,  and  Davis,  the  usher,  showed 
him  into  the  jud«:«»s'  private  room,  where  I  happened 
to  be  arranging  some  papers.    I  placed  him  a  chair, 
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and  Baid  I  would  go  and  tell  the  jadges  he  had  ar- 
rived. In  a  few  minutes  they  came  in — Lord  Chief 
Baron  Pollock^  Barons  Parke,  Alderson,  Uolfe,  and 
Piatt.  All  seemed  to  know  himi  and  all  talked  and 
laughed  together.^  Ills  new  black  silk  robe,  heavily 
embroidered  with  gold  bullion  fringe  and  lace,  was 
lying  across  a  chair. 

'**llerey  get  on  your  gown/  said  Baron  Alderson; 
•you'll  find  it  monstrously  heavy.' 

'^'Ohy  I  find  it  uncommonly  light/  said  the  new 
Chancellor. 

**  'Well,  it's  heavj'  with  what  makes  other  things 
light,'  said  the  Lord  Chief  Baron. 

"  *Now,  what  am  I  to  say  and  do  in  this  perform- 
ance?' was  the  next  question. 

"  'Whj',  you'll  first  be  sworn  in  by  Vincent,  and 
then  you'll  sit  down  again;  and  if  you  look  to  the  ex- 
tn*me  loft  of  the  first  row  of  counsel  voii  will  see  a 
rather  tall  man  looking  at  you.  That  is  Mr.  Willes 
*iut  n{  court,  but  Mr.  Tubman  in  court,  and  you  must 
way,  *'Mr.  Tubman,  have  you  anything  to  move?"  lie 
will  make  his  motion,  and  when  he  sits  down  you  must 
say,  'Take  a  rule,  Mr.  Tubman,"  and  that  will  be  the 
ond  of  the  affair.' 

"The  ushers  were  summoned,  and  all  niarehed  to 
tlie  )K*nrh — Baron  Piatt  as  junior  baron  first,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli Inst,  immediately  y>rereded  by  the  Lord  Thief 
Baron.     Mr.  Vineent,  the  Queen's  Remembrancer,  ad- 

I.onl  rhJ«»f  Ramn  Pnll.x'k  had  known  th»»  Chanrollor  of  the  Kxrheqner 
••  •  VMiinir  ni«^mh<»r  of  Parlianiont  airaintt  whom,  •«*lf-<Ji*f«»ndt'H.  ho  had  ap- 
7-ar— 1  with  the  Attorney  General  and  other  hi(^wii;«  in  the  Austin  breach  of 
pRvileirr  CAM. 
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ministered  the  ancient  oath,  in  Norman-French  I 
think,  Mr.  Tubman  (afterward  Mr.  Justice  Willes) 
made  some  fictitious  motion,  was  duly  desired  to  take 
a  rule,  and  the  Chancellor  and  barons  returned  to  the 
private  room. 

"  <Well,  I  must  say  you  fellows  have  easy  work  to 
do  if  this  is  a  specimen,'  said  Mr.  Disraeli. 

"  *Now,  don't  you  think  that,  or  you'll  be  cutting 
down  our  salaries,'  replied  one  of  the  judges. 

"'Take  care  of  that  robe,'  said  Baron  Alderson; 
*you  can  leave  it  to  your  son  when  the  Queen  makes 
him  a  Chancellor.' 

"Oh  no;  you've  settled  that  business,'  said  the 
new  Chancellor;  'you'd  decide  that  was  fettering  the 
Royal  prerogative.' 

"There  was  a  general  roar  at  this  witty  allusion 
to  a  very  important  case  just  decided  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  which  the  Peers  had  held  that  a  large 
monetary  bequest  by  the  late  Earl  of  Bridgwater  to 
his  son,  on  condition  that  he  should  obtain  the  title 
of  duke  within  a  certain  time,  was  void  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  fettering  of  the  Royal  prerogative.  There 
was  a  mutual  shaking  of  hands,  and  all  parties 
separated." 

To  a  Devonshire  man  whom  Disraeli  met  as  a  fel- 
low guest  of  Monckton-Milnes  at  Fryston  in  the  first 

Mrs.  Bryd^t  ^f^*^^'  "r)^  J^^  know  a  mad  woman 
WiUyamt,        named  Willyams  at  Torquay?" 

Disraeli,   who,   on   first  acquaintance 

with    his    future    wife,    rallied    her    as    "a    rattle 

and    a    fiirt" — a     married    fiirt — was    equally    nn* 
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expected  in  his  reading  of  tlie  cliaracter  of 
Mn.  Brydgea  Willyams,  wlio  later  allowed  her 
lunacy  by  leaving  him  her  fortune.  When  he 
put  this  qneryi  he  did  not  know  her,  and  the  letter 
she  had  written  to  him,  offering  homage  and  asking 
adyicCi  he  had  pnt  into  the  fire.  Luckily  for  him, 
and  her,  the  lady  possessed  some  of  the  persistency 
she  admired  in  her  hero;  and  the  letters  he  later  ad- 
dressed to  her  allow  the  opportunity  of  telling  her 
strange  story  in  another  place.  The  Fryston  guest, 
who  knew  her  only  by  reputation,  assured  the  inquirer 
that,  though  perhaps  eccentric,  she  was  certainly 
sane.  The  sequel  is  told  later  in  the  story  of  ^he 
Woman  of  the  Windfall.'' 

'There  was  a  Palmerston."  This  new  version  of 
the  ^'80  passeth  the  glory  of  the  world  away''  was 
whispered  by  Disraeli  to  Henry  Bulwer  on  the  stairs 
at  Holland  House  when  Lord  Palmerston  had,  in  fact, 
received  a  check  (no  more)  in  his  career  by  his  dis- 
missal from  the  Foreign  Office.  The  confident  air  of 
the  Minister  added  to  the  jubilation  which  his  resigna- 
tion spread  among  his  opponents.  ^^Ile  reminds  one 
of  a  favorite  footman  on  easy  terms  with  his  mis- 
tress/' Disraeli  had  said  of  him  long  before.  The 
easineHs  of  the  Foreign  Secretary's  terms  with  his 
miHtri^ss  Queen  Victoria  was,  however,  the  cause  of 
hiH  dismissal;  for  at  the  critical  time  of  the  roup  fTHaty 
Iji^Til  Palmerston  wrote  hasty  messages  without  con- 
sulting the  Queen,  who  disapproved  them,  and  whose 
appeal  to  the  Cabinet  resulted  in  Palmerston's  with- 
drawaL 
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A  common  remark  of  Disraeli's  in  his  own  and 
the  nineteenth  century's  'forties:  "I  get  duller  every 

day."     Stevenson,   dying  much  younger 

Middlineness. 

than  Disraeli,  was  proportionately  early 
in  coming  to  the  middle  age  that  is  marked  by  the 
middling  act,  rather  than  by  impulse;  the  age  that 
does  not  boldly  adventure,  but  "watches  and  counts." 
Stevenson  clung  to  youth,  if  only  as  an  artistic  stock- 
in-trade.  ''Don't  give  in  that  you  are  aging,  and  you 
won't  age.  I  have  exactly  the  same  faults  and  quali- 
ties still;  only  a  little  duller,  greedier,  and  better-tem- 
pered; a  little  less  tolerant  of  pain  and  more  tolerant 
of  tedium." 

Disraeli,  like  most  youths  of  imagination,  dreaded 
middle  age:  "I  remember  when  the  prospect  of  losing 
my  youth  frightened  me  out  of  my  wits;  I  dreamt  of 
nothing  but  gray  hairs,  a  paunch,  and  the  gout  or  the 
gravel.'' 

Things  often  look  worse  in  prospect  than  they 
turn  out  to  be  on  closer  approach.  Disraeli  realized, 
with  T.onl  Cadurcis,  that  "every  period  of  life  has 
its  pleasures";  and  even  when  the  gout  (alone  of  his 
list  of  presentiments)  racked  him  in  advanced  age,  he 
thought  life  still  worth  living. 

''Xnhodff  is  quite  well."  That  was  Disraeli's  reply, 
late  in  life,  when  Mrs.  Duncan  Stewart  asked  him  if 
he  were  "quite  well."  "Nobody  is  quite  well"  is  per- 
haps capable  of  this  interpretation — that  health  is 
always  delicate  as  a  subject  of  inquiry;  especiallj 
when  the  query  implies  such  patronage  as  may  be  «n»- 
pected  in  a  strong  man's  query  to  a  weak  one,  or  a 
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young  man's  to  an  older  one.  Did  not  Queen  Victoria 
8nap  a  great  ecclesiastical  dignitary's  head  off  on  lier 
Diamond  Jubilee  day,  he  expressing,  with  pious 
unction,  the  hope  that  she  was  not  too  greatly 
fatigued?  "Why  should  I  be?''  she  tartly  demanded; 
for  really  he  was  only  a  few  years  younger  than  she, 
and  looked,  in  the  said  function,  far  more  "dis- 
tressed." There  is  a  certain  quality  of  irritation,  too, 
in  the  query  "How  are  you?"  extorted  at  the  dictation 
of  a  chance  meeting —  that  is  to  say,  if  people  are  ex- 
pected to  reply.  As  a  phrase  bandied  between  pass- 
ers-by, it  is  a  mere  salute;  it  exacts  no  counter-cry  ex- 
cept a  repetition  of  itself — a  barren  formula,  indeed, 
but  one  that  does  not  bore.  Disraeli's  reply  may  be 
commended  for  use  to  those  who  will  not  compromise 
themselves  by  a  boastful  admission  of  vulgar  health, 
but  have  too  much  dignity  to  enter  upon  personal  de- 
tails: that  diagnosis  which  produces  more  weariness 
and  despair  in  the  hearer  than  ever  the  utterer  ex- 
pc*rionred.  As  a  statement  of  fart,  too,  the  DiHraelian 
Baying  stands.  No  rlvilized  body  ever  is  quite  well — 
that  is  to  say,  perfectly  developed  for  all  its  miilti- 
fariiMis  ofBces;  and  the  more  civilized,  perhaps,  the 
worst  it  must  be.  How  ran  a  genus  that  is  in  trans- 
formation— shedding  hair,  teeth,  nails,  and  toos — be 
f^ing  "quite  well"  in  the  process?  The  poets,  whom 
Piwraeli  knew  for  our  greatest,  are  even  now  among 
thf*ir  fellows  what  the  pearl  was  popularly  believed 
to  bo  among  oyster-shells — a  disease;  they  attain 
beanty  by  disaster.  As  for  philosophers,  Mr.  TTerbert 
Spencer  used  to  assure  his  friends  that  he  "had  not 
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known  a  day's  health  for  fifty  years" — and  that  num- 
ber must  be  sixty  now. 

Despite  her  luckless  question,  Mrs.  Duncan  Stew- 
art was  reported  to  be  a  good  talker;  and  she  knew 
the  Disraelis  from  their  earlier  married  life.  "One 
day,"  she  reports,  "when  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my 
house  at  Liverpool,  a  note  of  introduction  was 
brought  in  for  me  from  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  whom  I 
had  known  in  London,  and  the  cards  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Disraeli.  He  was  a  young  man  then,  all  curly  and 
smart,  and  his  wife,  though  much  older  than  himself, 
was  a  very  handsome,  imperial-looking  woman."  It 
is  on  the  unverified  gossip  of  this  Mrs.  Duncan  Stew- 
art that  Lady  Beaconsfield  has  been  discovered  as 
originally  a  factory-girl  whom  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis 
saw  going  to  her  work,  "beautiful  and  with  bare  feet." 
Nobody  is  quite  well-informed. 

Disraeli,  who  knew  railways  when  they  were  yet 
a  novelty,  never  got  over  a  certain  nervousness  about 
^     .^  ,.         catching  a  train.    "Do  not  let  me  be  late/* 

Trepidations.  "  ' 

he  said  to  his  hostess  at  the  close  of  a 
visit  to  Lamington.  "So  many  friends  say,  *You  have 
five  minutes  more,'  and  I  am  tempted  to  linger,  al- 
though I  like  to  be  at  the  station  at  least  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  the  time  of  starting." 

In  ways  other  than  those  of  the  rail,  Disraeli 
showed  himself  a  man  of  instant  anxieties.  A  seem- 
ingly phlegmatic  may  in  reality  be  a  very  nervous 
man.  The  "mask,"  as  Von  Angeli  called  it,  or  the 
"brazen  mask"  of  Mr.  Balfour's  ascription,  was,  tn 
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Disraeli's  case,  a  yeritable  mask  to  tliis  extent — ^it 
covered  a  multitude  of  perturbations.  Tlie  Spliinx 
hesitated,  had  its  tremors  and  palpitations  for  all  it 
looked  out  on  mankind  with  a  surface  calm.  The 
great  houses,  opening  their  portals  to  Disraeli  the 
Younger,  offered  hospitality  to  a  guest  who  was  never 
quite  at  happy  ease  among  strangers;  and,  like  his 
own  Tancred,  he  had  to  recall  his  noble  aims  and  ends 
as  he  climbed  staircases  and  heard  his  name  thrown 
from  one  serrant  to  another.  The  hostess  who  heard 
it  smiled  graciously  on  a  young  man  who  seemed  im- 
perturbable enough  without,  but  was  dynamic  with- 
in. Disraeli  had  the  nerrous  man's  one  hope —  ' 
courage.  He  did  not  fly;  he  overcame.  He  liked  to 
be  asked  to  the  Royal  Academy  Banquet;  but  on  such 
occasions  there  was  an  indigestion  under  his  plate 
in  the  slip  of  paper  containing  the  name  of  his  toast. 
His  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  of  his  coat  during  the  ^ 
strc^ss  of  a  Parliamentary  oration,  his  handkerchief 
play«  and  half  his  gestures,  were  the  tricks  of  a  speak- 
er in  search  of  distractions  that  put  him  and  his 
audience  at  ease.  He  never  made  a  speech  of  any 
ronsequence  that  did  not  cost  him  a  moment  of  re- 
lurtance.  A  gn»at  triumph,  too,  went  near  to  un-  \ 
nf rving  him.  At  Oxford  in  1853  the  new  D.C.L.  had 
nion*  than  hia  usual  pallor  when  he  bowed  in  response 
to  the  deafening  plaudits  of  the  undergraduates. 

An  instance  of  Disraeli's  nervous  anxiety  in  affairs 
of  Rtate,  even  those  that  did  not  involve  a  public 
appearance,  is  supplied  by  an  incident  at  the  time  of 
his  formation  of  the  Conservative  Ministry  of  1874. 
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Much,  in  his  mind,  depended  on  the  adhesion  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  a  colleague  who  had  looked  on  him  askance, 
and  had  held  him  up  to  obloquy  in  the  Saturday 
KevU'ic — hence  Disraeli's  reference  to  this  "master  of 
flouts  and  jibes"  who  had  attacked  him,  he  said,  be- 
fore he  was  his  colleague,  and  after  he  was  his  col- 
league— "I  do  not  know  if  he  attacked  me  when  he 
was  my  colleague."  Lord  Salisbury  had,  moreover, 
deserted  him  at  the  critical  moment  in  both  Disraeli's 
and  his  party's  fortunes,  when  Disraeli  settled  the 
question  of  Keform,  and,  in  so  doing,  bequeathed  to 
Lord  Salisbury  the  long  tenure  of  power  he  did  not 
himself  live  to  see.  How  complete  a  convert  to  the 
principle  of  an  extended  franchise— dear  from  the 
first  to  Disraeli,  who  bided  his  time — Lord  Salisbury 
later  became,  may  be  inferred  from  his  willingness  to 
declare  war  against  the  Boers  in  order  to  gain  for 
his  countrymen  in  Johannesburg  the  privilege  he  had 
denied  to  his  countrymen  at  home.  Whether  Disraeli, 
who  had  a  high  respect  for  race,  and  who  always  felt 
grateful  to  the  Dutch  for  the  hospitality  extended  to 
his  grandfather  in  Anistenlam,  would  have  welcomed 
the  promulgation  of  Keform  by  the  mouth  of  the  can- 
non is  a  point  I  leave  to  the  pedants  of  the  Athenieum 
Club  who  us(»d  to  spend  hours — and  tempers — in  dis- 
cussing whether  Macaulay,  if  alive,  would  rank  as  a 
supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  of  Home  Rule. 
Disraeli,  however,  bore  no  personal  ill-will;  nor 
was  it  possible  for  him  to  gratify  a  private  gmdge, 
if  grudge  there  had  been,  at  the  cost  of  the  party's, 
and  consequently  the  public,  interest.    Lord  Salisbury 
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had,  therefore,  to  be  secured  for  the  Administration 
demanded  by  the  decisive  Conservative  majority  se- 
curtHl  at  the  polls  in  1874.  From  Whitehall  Gardens 
Disraeli  wrote  a  note  to  Arlington  Street,  asking 
Lord  Salisbury  to  call  that  afternoon  at  five  oVlock. 
Am  the  hour  approached,  Disraeli  felt  keen  anxiety. 
Ilr  watched  the  clock  uneasily;  and  as  the  hand  ap- 
proached  the  stroke  he  became  feverishly  restless. 
He  prescribed  for  himself  a  stroll  on  the  Embank- 
ment, and,  leaving  word  that  he  would  be  back  in  five 
minutes  and  that  Lord  Salisbury,  if  he  came  mean- 
while, was  to  bi*  kept,  he  paced  the  pavement,  build- 
ing castles  in  air,  fair  to  see,  only  to  demolish  them 
as  they  reached  their  crown.  Returning,  he  was  told 
that  Lortl  Salisbury  had  called,  but  had  not  accepted 
the  invitation  to  wait.  This  was  torment.  lie  climbed 
into  a  hansom — in  no  mood,  be  sure,  to  say  with 
Lothair  ("leaping"  into  his),  "  Tis  the  gtmdola  of 
London** — and  reached  Arlington  Street  before  Lord 
SaliKbury's  return.  Only  a  few  minutes  longer  histed 
thf  HUHiN^nse  which  the  rontninnps  had  incrtMiscd. 
Disrat'li  ranie  away  with  the  knowh^lge  that  Lord 
Salisbury  wouhl  take  oftice,  owning  liitn  vhu^f — the 
gr^att'st  mark  of  confidt^nce,  Peel  had  said,  that  one 
man  muld  show  t<»ward  another. 

WlH*n,  after  th<»  '*P<»a<e  with  Honor"  triumph 
Lord  Salisburv  shan^d  with  Disraeli,  the  forces  of 
Torvism  suflTered  defeat,  and  Disraeli  was  without 
wliat  he  called  *'a  home,**  the  Salishurys  put  Hatfield 
at  his  disposal  (hiring  one  of  tlH»ir  absences  abroad. 
Disraeli  h»ved  its  library:  ab<)ve  all,  he  valued  the  evi- 
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dence  this  house-lending  gave  him  of  the  establish- 
ment of  intimate  confidence  between  him  and  the 
former  foe  of  his  own  household;  and  there,  to  the 
proud  records  of  the  Cecils,  he  added  yet  another 
item — that  of  this  peaceful  sojourn  of  his  own  beneath 
the  roof  long  associated  with  their  race. 

James  Clay,  M.P.  for  Hull:  "Well,  Disraeli, 
when  you  and  I  traveled  together,  years  ago,  who 

would  ever  have  thought  that  you  would 

Memories. 

be  Prime  Minister?" 

Disraeli:  "Who,  indeed!  But  as  we  used  to  say 
when  we  were  in  the  East,  *God  is  great,'  and  now 
He^s  (jrvatvr  than  cvcr.^^ 

The  acquaintance  between  the  Disraeli  family  and 
James  Clay  (who  was  the  son  of  a  London  merchant, 
and  educated  at  Winchester  and  Balliol)  began  early 
in  Disraeli's  and,  therefore,  in  Clay's  life — for  both 
were  born  in  the  same  year  (1804);  but  it  was  not  at 
first  a  very  smiling  attachment.  So  we  may  gather 
from  Disraeli's  phrase  on  meeting  him  unexpectedly 
in  Malta  in  1830:  ** James  Clay  here,  immensely  im- 
prov(Ml/'  Not  that  he  need  have  been  very  low  down 
at  the  onts(*t,  seeing  to  what  pinnacle  his  "improve- 
ment" raised  him:  "He  has  already  beat  the  whole 
garrison  at  rackets  and  billiards  and  other  wicked 
games,  given  lessons  to  their  prima  donna^  and  secca- 
tura'd  the  prima  tniorr.  Really  he  has  turned  out  a 
most  agreeable  personage.  Lord  Burghersh  wrote  an 
opera  for  him  and  Lady  Normanby  a  farce.  He  dished 
Prince  Pignatelli  at  billiards  and  did  the  Russian 
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gation  at  ^rti.^^  A  man  of  discernmenty  too;  for, 
conscious  of  his  own  success  as  be  was,  he  was  thus 
pei>orted  of  by  Disraeli:  **nay  confesses  tny  triumph 
is  complete  and  unrivaled/'  The  two  friends  bei*ame 
traveling  companions,  quitted  Malta  on  a  yacht 
which  Clay  hired  ("he  intends  to  turn  pirate")  and  on 
which  (**it  bears  the  unpoetical  title  of  Smmw,  which 
is  a  bore'*)  Disraeli  and  Meredith  became  ^'passengers 
at  a  fair  rate,  and  he  drops  us  wiienever  and  wherever 
we  like/'  In  their  future  wanderings  Disraeli  con- 
tinued (it  is  not  always  so  in  such  cases)  to  find  Clay 
**a  very  agreeable  companion";  and  when  both  re- 
turned to  England  in  1831  the  comradeship  did  not 
end;  for  Disraeli  several  years  later  went  electioneer- 
ing (unsuccessfully)  in  the  North  with  his  friend,  and 
they  afterward  confronted  each  other  from  opposite 
ftides  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Clay,  returned 
from  Hull  in  1847,  became  something  of  an  author- 
ity on  shipping,  and  yet  a  greater  authority  on 
whist. 

In  the  hurly-burly  of  politics  the  Tory  leader  found 
time  to  exchange  memciries  of  the  rare  old  times  with 
the  Lib<»ral  member,  to  whom  he  was  **Ben''  to  the 
«'nd.  That  end  came  in  1873  to  Clay,  after  whom, 
during  his  fatal  illness,  the  statesman,  so  directing 
a  daily  walk  at  Brighton,  regularly  called  to  inquire. 
Of  Clay's  four  sons,  of  whom  the  world  has  heard,  the 
^ldi*st,  FTarry  Ernest  Clay  (now  named  by  Royal  U- 
r#»n8e  Ker-Reymer),  went  into  diph^macy;  and  another 
brt>ther  had  the  rare  distinction  of  serving  as  secre- 
tary at  different  times  both  Gladstone  and  Disraeli. 
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To  a  third,  well  known  in  society  and  as  a  playwright, 
I  must  express  my  indebtedness  for  these  memories 
of  his  father's  famous  friendship.  He  can  vaguely 
recall  dinner-table  chaff  in  which  Disraeli  says  of 
some  bill  that  it  is  "dead  as  Lazarus,"  and  Clay  re- 
torts: "But,  Ben,  Lazarus  rose  again."  It  is  always 
an  agreeable  duty  to  note  when  loyal  sons  reserve  for 
their  fathers  all  the  appropriate  remarks. 

"When  I  was  young  and  abroad  I  met  one  of  the 
Gordons — a  Sir  Charles,  not  unlike  his  brother,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  the  Foreign  Minister,  except  that  the  fam- 
ily frigidity  of  the  Gordons  had  not  in  his  case  sub- 
sided into  sullenness." 

"If  we  must  have  wanderings  from  truth,  let  them 
at  least  be  on  agreeable  byways.  The  first  time  I 
dined  with  a  British  Governor  was  at  Gibraltar,  and 
on  that  occasion  the  hostess  said  that  she  was  un- 
well, but  made  the  effort  to  come  to  table  on  my 
account.  I  knew  it  was  a  fib.  Yet,  over  decades  of 
years,  I  still  recall  as  a  true  kindness  her  ladyship's 
flattering  falsity.  Lying  is  a  crime  only  where  it  is 
a  cruelty." 

To  a  bachelor,  of  whom  he  asked,  "Where  do  you 
live  now?"  and  who  replied  that  he  was  what  Disraeli 
bad  described  in  one  book  as  "that  true  freeman,  a 
man  in  chambers,"  and,  in  another  book  as  **the  only 
real  monarch,"  Disraeli,  with  a  revised  judgment,  re* 
plied:    "A  desolate  monarchy." 

"When  I  meet  a  man  whose  name  I  have  utterly 
forgotten,  I  say:  'And  how  is  the  old  complaint?**^ 
To  one  who  asked  Disraeli  if  the  uses  of  adversity 
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really  were  sweet :   ^^ Yes,  if  the  adversity  does  not  last 
too  long." 

lie  spoke  as  a  specialist:  but  even  spe(*ialist8 
speak  ambiguously.  ^'Enough  is  as  good  as  a 
feast.**  But  who,  for  any  but  himself,  shall  define  the 
"enough"? 

After  listening  to  the  first  speech  made  by  Dr. 
Magee,  Bishop  of  Peterborough:    ^^Oho!  we  have  got 

a  customer  here!"  The  subject  of  this 
bluflly  comprehensive  and  incoherent- 
ly expressive  exclamation  (of  a  kind  that  some- 
times surprised  idealists  on  the  lips  of  Dante 
Rossetti  as  well  as  of  Disraeli)  was  himself  of 
Disraeli^s  appointing.  With  due  deference  to  local 
needs,  and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  if  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  a  Church  of  Promises,  the  National  Church 
is  by  its  nature  a  Church  of  Compromises,  ho  gave 
Liverpool  its  Dr.  Kyle.  Other  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments of  his  may  be  here  enrolled:  Dr.  Archibald  Tait 
to  Canterbury,  a  "sound  Churchman"  suited  to  his 
day,  of  whom  his  wife  playfully  reported  *'he  believes 
all  Catholic  dortrine  except  the  <*elibacy  of  the 
clergy;"  Dr.  Jackson  to  London;  Dr.  Liphtfoot  to  Dur- 
ham, gratifl(Hl  by  the  advent  of  a  scholar;  Dr.  Atlay 
to  Flerefonl;  Dr.  Wordsworth  to  Lincoln;  Dr.  Thorold 
to  Rochester,  a  prelate  who  had  Mr.  Labouchere  for 
a  brother-in-law  and,  an  only  less  irrelevance,  a  con- 
vert to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  his  only  son; 
Dr.  riaughton  to  St.  Albans;  Dr.  Basil  Jones  to  St. 
David's;  Dr.  M'Lagan  to  Lichfield;  Dr.  Rowley  Hill 
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to  Sodor  and  Man,  and  Dr.  Benson  to  Truro— the 
future  holder  of  the  See  of  Canterbury. 

To  York  Deanery  Disraeli  sent  Dr.  Purey-Cust;  to 
Lichfield  Dr.  Bickersteth — both  of  them  Archdeacons 
of  Buckingham;  Dr.  Herbert  to  Hereford;  Dr.  Stewart 
Perowne  to  Peterborough;  Dr.  Burgon  to  Chichester; 
Dr.  Grantham  Yorke  and  Lord  A.  Compton  to  Worces- 
ter; Dr.  Boyle  to  Salisbury.  To  a  canonry  at  St.  PauPs 
be  presented  Dr.  Gregory;  to  a  canonry  at  Oxford,  Dr. 
Bright;  to  a  canonry  at  York,  Dr.  Forester,  of  a  family 
long  known  to  him.  The  list,  though  long,  justifies 
itself;  and  other  names  might  be  added  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  discretion  of  Disraeli's  nominations:  nearly 
all  criticized  and  contested  at  the  time  of  their 
making;  and  all  alike  approved,  perhaps  only  too  in- 
discriminately, when  death,  in  this  case  or  that,  si- 
lenced the  clamor  of  individual  rivalry. 

The  memory  of  a  Derby-Disraeli  Church  appoint- 
ment for  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  took 
the  moral  responsibility  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  recalled  lately  (1903)  by  the  death  of  Lady  Har- 
riet Duncombe,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Disraeli's,  in 
her  ninety-fourth  year.  She  was  Lady  Harriet  Doug- 
las, daughter  of  the  fifth  Marquis  of  Queensberry, 
when  she  married  the  Rev.  and  Hon.  (they  used  to 
place  it  **n()n.  and  Rev."  in  those  days)  Augustus 
Duncombe,  whose  subsequent  appointment  as  Dean 
of  York  was  wrangled  over  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  purely  political  one.  But  if  the  new  Dean  did 
not  rank  as  a  Father  of  the  Church,  he  was  much 

m9re  than  the  mere  son  of  a  peer  who  supported  the 
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OoTemment.  No  Dean,  at  the  end  of  a  long  role, 
was  ever  so  popular  in  York;  and  baying  inherited, 
though  a  younger  son,  a  large  fortune  from  his 
father  (there  was  once  a  saving  Lord  Feversham), 
he  was  able  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  stipend  as 
Dean  to  the  preservation  of  the  splendid  minster's 
fabric.  Nor  has  that  great  work  gone  unremembered 
in  the  bequests  of  ladies  of  his  family.  Disraeli  lived 
to  see  the  impugned  appointment  justified,  not  only 
by  his  man's  career,  but,  as  nearly  always  happened 
to  him  in  such  cases,  by  converted  public  opinion. 
If  he  sought  a  more  mundane  reward,  he  must  have 
found  it  later  in  the  mere  sight  of  those  grand-nieces 
of  the  Dean,  who,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  took  the 
town  with  beauty. 

Near  to  the  close  of  his  official  life  (1877)  Lord 
Beaconsfield  gave  to  a  clergyman's  son  an  appoint* 
ment  over  which  the  customary  hue  and  cry  was 
raiseil.  This  was  a  scamlal — barefaced,  undeniable — 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Digby  Pigott  from  the  War  Office 
to  be  romptrollor-ficnoral  of  Stationery,  with  the 
moiloBt  salarv  of  £800  a  vear.  For  the  transfer  of  a 
rivil  servant  from  one  department  to  another  he  had 
abounding  precedents.  The  grievance  lay  elsewhere 
— that  Mr.  Pigott's  father  had  onco  upon  a  time  been 
Vicar  of  FTughenden.  Mr.  John  ITolnis  startled  Ilack- 
nfT  and  the  FTouse  of  Commons  with  the  dark  dis- 
rorerv;  and  the  belief  was  hinted  that  the  vicar,  with 
his  family,  had  "rendered  valuable  political  assistance 
to  the  Premier."    Those  were  the  vears  of  the  silence 
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of  Lord  Beacon8field.    He  rolled  on  the  general  good 
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to  Sodor  and  Man,  and  Dr.  Benson  to  Truro— the 
future  holder  of  the  See  of  Canterbury. 

To  York  Deanery  Disraeli  sent  Dr.  Purey-Cust;  to 
Lichfield  Dr.  Bickersteth — both  of  them  Archdeacons 
of  Buckingham;  Dr.  Herbert  to  Hereford;  Dr.  Stewart 
Perowne  to  Peterborough;  Dr.  Burgon  to  Chichester; 
Dr.  Grantham  Yorke  and  Lord  A.  Compton  to  Worces- 
ter; Dr.  Boyle  to  Salisbury.  To  a  canonry  at  St.  Paul's 
he  presented  Dr.  Gregory;  to  a  canonry  at  Oxford,  Dr. 
Bright;  to  a  canonry  at  York,  Dr.  Forester,  of  a  family 
long  known  to  him.  The  list,  though  long,  justifies 
itself;  and  other  names  might  be  added  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  discretion  of  Disraeli's  nominations:  nearly 
all  criticized  and  contested  at  the  time  of  their 
making;  and  all  alike  approved,  perhaps  only  too  in- 
discriminately, when  death,  in  this  case  or  that,  si- 
lenced the  clamor  of  individual  rivalry. 

The  memory  of  a  Derby-Disraeli  Church  appoint- 
ment for  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  took 
the  moral  responsibility  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  recalled  lately  (1903)  by  the  death  of  Lady  Har- 
riet Duncombe,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Disraeli's,  In 
her  ninety-fourth  year.  She  was  Lady  Harriet  Doug- 
las, daughter  of  the  fifth  Marquis  of  Queensberry, 
when  she  married  the  Rev.  and  Hon.  (they  used  to 
place  it  **non.  and  Rev."  in  those  days)  Augustus 
Duncombe,  whose  subsequent  appointment  as  Dean 
of  York  was  wrangled  over  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  purely  political  one.  But  if  the  new  Dean  did 
not  rank  as  a  Father  of  the  Church,  be  was  much 

in9re  than  the  mere  son  of  a  peer  who  supported  the 
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Government.  No  Dean,  at  the  end  of  a  long  rule, 
was  ever  so  popular  in  York;  and  having  inherited, 
though  a  younger  son,  a  large  fortune  from  his 
father  (there  was  once  a  saving  Lord  Fevershara), 
he  was  able  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  stipend  aa 
Dean  to  the  preservation  of  the  splendid  minster's 
fabric.  Nor  has  that  great  work  gone  unremembered 
in  the  bequests  of  ladies  of  his  family,  Disraeli  lived 
to  see  the  impugned  appointment  justified,  not  only 
by  his  man's  career,  but,  as  nearly  always  happened 
to  him  in  such  cases,  by  converted  public  opinion. 
If  he  sought  a  more  mundane  reward,  he  must  have 
found  it  later  in  the  mere  sight  of  those  grand-nieces 
of  the  Dean,  who,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  took  the 
town  with  beauty. 

Near  to  the  close  of  his  official  life  (1877)  Lord 
Beaconsfield  gave  to  a  clergyman's  son  an  appoint- 
ment over  which  the  customary  hue  and  cry  was 
raised.  This  was  a  scandal^ — barefaced,  undeniable — • 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Digby  Pigntt  from  the  War  Office 
to  be  Comptroller-General  of  Stationery,  with  the 
modest  salary  of  £800  a  year.  For  the  transfer  of  a 
civil  servant  from  one  department  to  another  he  had 
abounding  precedents.  The  grievance  lay  elsewhere 
— that  Mr.  Pigotf  s  father  had  once  upon  a  time  been 
Vicar  of  Hughenden.  Mr.  John  Holms  startled  Hack- 
ney and  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  dark  dis- 
covery; and  the  belief  was  hinted  that  the  virar.  with 
his  family,  had  "rendered  valuable  political  assistance 
to  the  Premier."  Those  were  the  years  of  the  silence 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  He  relied  on  the  general  good 
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sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  Islanders — sometimes, 
as  now  for  a  moment,  in  vain.  The  opposition  mus- 
tered,  and  in  a  House  at  less  than  half  power  on  the 
Government  side,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Digby 
Pigott  was  censured  by  156  against  152  votes — a  hos- 
tile majority  of  four.  The  new  Comptroller  resigned; 
but  Lord  Beaconsfield  refused  to  let  him  go.  The 
ease  was  now  one  of  personal  justice;  and  he  could 
not  let  the  folly  of  the  Commons  interfere.  The  House 
of  Lords  now  became  the  scene  of  the  farce;  and  there 
one  actor  invested  it  at  once  with  dignity.  Answer- 
ing the  suggestion  (enforced  by  the  vote  of  many  men 
who  had  dispensed  public  patronage  to  their  sons, 
brothers,  and  nephews  and  cousins)  that  this  promo- 
tion had  been  controlled  by  private  family  friendship. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was  able  to  say  that  Mr.  Digby 
Pigott  had  been  recommended  for  the  post  by  an  old 
public  office  hand. 

"I  do  not  know  Mr.  Digby  Pigott,"  the  Premier 
added,  "even  by  sight.  Thirty  years  ago  there  was 
a  vicar  in  my  parish  of  the  name  of  Pigott,  and  be 
certainly  was  the  father  of  Mr.  Digby  Pigott.  Shortly 
after  I  wont  to  that  property,  Mr.  Pigott  resigned  his 
living  and  went  to  a  distant  county.  With  regard  to 
our  intimate  friendship  and  his  electioneering  assist- 
ance, all  I  know  of  his  interference  in  county  elections 
is  that  before  he  departed  from  the  County  of  Buck* 
ingham  he  registered  a  vote  against  me.*' 

The  comedy  was  at  an  end:  "the  defense  was  com- 
plete," acknowledged  the  Daily  News.  But  it  was  one 
of  the  many  comedies  in  which  Disraeli  played,  but 
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was  not  the  comedian,  and  for  which  our  Islanders, 
the  most  easily  amused  in  the  world,  looking  back- 
ward,  can  find  no  laugh. 

To    Dr.    Kyle,    on    bis    appointment    as    Bishop 
of  Liverpool:    ''I  think,  sir,  you  have  a  good  eon- 
A  Coostittt-     stitution." 
taooAi  Prelate.        j^  earlier  days,  Disraeli  set  forth  with 

biting  satire  the  motives  governing  the  choice  of 
the  bishops:  ''It  began  to  be  discerned  that  the 
time  had  gone  by  for  bishoprics  to  serve  as  appanages 
for  the  younger  sons  of  great  families.  The  Arch- 
Mediocrity  [Peel]  who  then  governed  this  countrjr 
was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  reconstructing 
the  Episcopal  Bench  on  principles  of  personal  dis- 
tinction and  ability.  But  his  notion  of  clerical  capac- 
ity did  not  soar  higher  than  a  private  tutor  who  had 
HurklcHl  a  young  noble  into  university  honors;  and  his 
test  of  priestly  celebrity  was  the  decent  editorship 
of  a  Greek  play.  He  sought  for  the  successors  of  the 
ApoRtles,  for  the  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  Sinai 
and  of  Calvary,  among  third-rate  hunters  after 
RvIIables." 

By  the  time  Disraeli  became  himself  a  bishop- 
niakf*r,  he  knew  that  local  demands,  advanced 
through  politiral  channels,  must  carry  the  day. 
Ili^nrf*  a  Low  Churchman  must  go  to  Liverpool,  a  city 
^-presented  in  Parliament  and  in  this  nomination  by 
his  colleague,  Lord  Sandon. 

The  making  of  a  bishop,  even  of  a  bishop  who 
does  not  fully  accept  the  mystic  significance  of  the 
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rites  be  retains,  must  neyertbeless  be  in  some  sense 
an  affair  of  mystery,  so  tbat  a  very  candid  relation 
of  this  Liverpool  bisbop's  experiences,  made  by  bim- 
self,  bears  repetition.  "My  life,"  tbe  late  Dr.  Ryle 
said,  "has  been  a  very  curious  one.  I  was  not  brought 
up  for  the  Church.  The  last  thing  I  should  have  ex- 
pected was  that  I  should  ever  be  a  clergyman.  My 
father  was  a  wealthy  man.  He  was  a  landed  pro- 
prietor and  a  banker;  I  was  the  eldest  son,  and  looked 
forward  to  inheriting  a  large  fortune.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  entering  Parliament.  I  had  all  these  things 
before  me  till  I  was  twenty-five;  but  it  then  pleased 
God  to  alter  my  prospects  in  life  through  my  father's 
bankruptcy."  The  father,  one  supposes  (and  possibly 
the  creditors),  would  have  preferred  some  other  man- 
ifestation of  the  son's  vocation.  Moreover,  the  epi- 
sode puts  Dr.  Ryle  where  he  would  have  felt  least 
comfortable — in  line  with  Manning  and  Newman, 
both  of  whose  fathers,  by  their  business  failures,  de- 
termined the  clerical  career  for  their  sons.  The 
Bishop  continues:  "I  never  thought  that  a  man  who 
had  taken  such  a  decided  stand  as  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man, as  an  Evangelical  clergyman,  would  ever  be 
called  upon  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  take  a  different 
position.  1  always  thought  the  quiet  men,  those  who 
won't  kick  up  a  row,  those  who  could  be  trusted  to 
go  quietly  and  gently,  were  chosen.  But,  as  you  are 
aware,  I  was  offered  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  the  deanery 
of  Salisbury.  I  did  not  like  it  at  all.  I  went  to  Salis- 
bury, and  the  more  I  looked  at  it  the  less  I  liked  it, 
I  felt  like  a  dog  with  his  tail  between  his  legs.    But 
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mlthongli'I  did  not  feel  eomfortable,  I  felt  that  it  was 
my  doty  to  go.  But  I  was  suddenly  relieved  by  a  tele- 
gram from  Lord  Beaconsfleld's  secretary  asking  me 
to  go  to  London  for  an  interview  on  a  very  important 
matter.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  go,  and  I  saw  Lord  San- 
don,  the  member  for  Liverpool,  who  told  me  they  had 
sent  for  me  for  the  simple  purpose  of  asking  me 
whether  I  would  accept  the  bishopric  of  Liverpool. 
I  said:  'I  am  not  so  young  as  some  people.  I  am 
not  a  wealthy  man  to  take  a  new  bishopric'  He  re- 
plied :  'We  know  all  that ;  we  have  made  up  our  minds 
about  that;  the  question  is,  Will  you  take  the  bish- 
opric of  Liverpool  or  not?'  I  said:  'My  lord,  I  will 
go.*  I  thought  it  was  a  clear,  plain  call  of  duty.  I 
would  much  rather  wear  out  as  Bishop  of  Liverpool 
than  rust  out  as  Dean  of  Salisbury.  Well,  I  asked 
Lord  Sandon  several  questions,  which  he  answered, 
and,  this  ended,  I  was  taken  into  Lord  Beaconsfleld, 
who  gave  me  an  interview,  kind  and  courteous  as  one 
would  expect  from  that  wonderful  statesman.  He 
gave  me  excellent  advice,  which  I  hope  I  shall  never 
forget.  I  told  him  I  was  not  so  young  as  I  used  to  be, 
I  did  not  get  younger.  Fie  took  a  good  look  at  me 
from  head  to  foot/' — and  said  the  words  which  begin 
the  paragraph,  "I  think,  sir,  you  have  a  good  consti- 
tution." 

A  great  statesman's  first  thought,  Disraeli  once 
said,  must  be  for  the  health  of  the  people;  and,  in 
this  case,  he  evidently  took  comfort  in  the  strength 
of  the  people's  Bishop.  The  words,  spoken  in  1880, 
were  amply  verified  by  the  duration  and  the  energy 
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of  Dr.  Byle's  episcopal  career.  In  this  case,  a  Bishop 
bred  a  Bishop;  the  constitutional  Bishop  at  Liver- 
pool has  supplied  an  equally  energetic  prelacy  to 
Winchester — a  double  event,  duly  noted,  one  hopes, 
as  a  double  consolation  to  the  creditors,  and  their 
descendants,  if  such  there  be,  under  the  bankruptcy 
that  brought  it  all  about.  This  digression  is  one  that 
leads  us  back  again  into  the  broad  Disraelian  path; 
and  there  you  say,  what  Stevenson  had  the  luck  to 
say  when  he  came  out  of  arid  rocky  country  on  to  the 
Pacific  slope  of  woods  and  streams:  "It  is  like  meet- 
ing your  wife."  Most  of  all,  in  presence  of  Disraeli, 
even  when  sententious,  does  one  become  sensitive  to 
the  comicality  of  other  men's  conventions. 

Disraeli,  among  other  ancient  courtesies,  retained 
to  the  last  this  use  of  "Sir"  in  conversation,  especially 
with  ecclesiastics.  When  he  made  Lothair  address 
Cardinal  Orandison  with  a  "Sir"  (as  he  himself  ad- 
dressed Cardinal  Manning  in  speech  with  him),  he  was 
lectured  in  some  quarters  for  a  lapse  from  the  "My 
lord"  and  the  "Your  Eminence."  Disraeli  meant, 
and  Manning  suffered,  no  derogation.  Kings  and 
princes  are  "Sirs"  by  right — Cardinals  are  princes  of 
the  Church;  and  St.  John  addressed  an  angel,  "Sir, 
thou  knowest":  one  title  let  us  welcome  as  held  in 
common  by  a  heavenly  spirit  and  the  loin  of  Old  Eng- 
land's beef. 

"Remember,  Mr.  Dean,  no  dogmas,  no  deans'* — m 
reminder  addressed  to  Dean  Stanley,  who  made  the 
most  of  his  "breadth"  to  Disraeli,  thinking,  but  quite 
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mitUkenly,  tliat  this  would  please  him.  Disraeli's 
own  feelings  about  ceremonies  and  dogmatic  teaching 
A  GcMtar  ^^^  again  and  again  expressed*  "What 
tiMit  lacfaidM  you  call  forms  and  ceremonies,"  said  Mr. 

Ljrs,  the  clergyman  in  Sybils  who  has  all 
the  sympathy  of  his  creator,  "represent  the  doTO- 
tional  instincts  of  our  nature";  and,  speaking  boldly 
for  himself  at  Manchester  in  1872,  he  said: 

"I  would  wish  Churchmen,  and  especially  the 
clergy,  always  to  remember  that  in  our  Father's  house 
there  are  many  mansions;  and  I  belieye  that  this  com* 
prehensiye  spirit  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  formularies  and  the  belief  in  dogmas, 
without  which,  I  hold,  no  practical  religion  can 
exist" 

No,  nor  Deans  either. 

At  the  dinner-table  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  after  the  close  of  the  Berlin  Conference: 
**PcMewitb  "When  I  first  went  into  Bismarck's  cab* 
Hooor."  lu^t,  his  favorite  dog  rose,  wagged  his 

tail,  and  licked  my  hand.  When  Prince  Gortschakoff 
came  in,  the  discerning  creature  recognized  the  bear 
and  nearly  made  an  end  of  him." 

Bismfirck  agreed  with  his  dog.  In  these  private 
talks  the  two  men  found  themselves  in  accord,  not 
merely  on  the  necessity  for  "strong  governments,"  but 
on  a  good  many  personal  appreciations.  If  Lord 
Beaconsfleld,  with  incautious  detail,  predicted  that 
Gladstone  would  die  in  a  monastery  or  a  madhouse, 
Bismarck  also  fell  into  "the  most  gratuitous  form  of 
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human  error"  by  prophesying  that,  when  politically 
played  out,  Glaai^tone  would  make  a  new  stir  by 
**going  over"  to  Rome,  and,  if  he  were  a  widower^ 
would  yet  be  heard  of  as  the  most  reactionary  member 
of  the  College  of  Cardinals.  In  the  Conversations  Bis- 
marck— the  Carlyle  of  practical  politics — is  reported 
as  saying:  "I  repeatedly  had  Lord  Beaconsfield  to 
spend  the  evening  with  me  during  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress. As  he  was  unwell,  he  only  came  on  condition 
of  being  alone,  and  I  thus  had  many  an  opportunity  of 
getting  to  know  him  well.  I  must  say  that  in  spite 
of  his  fantastic  novel-writing,  he  is  a  capable  states- 
man, far  above  Gortschakoflf  and  many  others.  It  was 
easy  to  transact  business  with  him.  In  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  you  knew  exactly  how  you  stood  with  him; 
the  limits  to  which  he  was  prepared  to  go  were  clearly 
defined,  and  a  rapid  summary  soon  defined  matters. 
Beaconsfield  speaks  magnificent  and  melodious  Eng- 
lish, and  has  a  good  voice.  He  spoke  nothing  but 
English  at  the  Congress.  The  Crown  Princess  asked 
me  about  this  time  whether  Beaconsfield  did  not 
speak  Fnmch  very  beautifully.  I  answered  that  I 
had  not  heard  anything  of  it  till  then.  *But  in  the 
Congress?'  she  inquired  further.  *He  only  speaks 
English,'  said  I." 

To  a  fri(»nd  who  congratulated  him  on  his 
"Peace  with  Honor"  triumph  "Yes;  but  it  has  come 
too  late."  As  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  afterward 
said  of  his  attitude  at  this  period  of  his  life:  "His 
heart  was  in  the  sepulcher  of  his  wife  at  Hugh* 
enden." 
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Needless  to  say,  Lord  Beaconsfleld  did  not  origi- 
nate tlie  ^Teaee  wiUi  Honor"  pliifUie.  It  was  wlien 
Borke  moved  liis  resolution  for  conciliation  with  the 
American  colonies  that  he  said :  ^^The  superior  Power 
may  offer  peace  with  honor/'  Whether  Lord  Beacons- 
field  had  that  phrase  in  mind,  or  coined  it  afresh,  as 
a  multitude  of  tongues  must  have  coined  it  before 
Burke  and  since,  scarcely  matters. 

**Oh,  it  is  age  that  tires  me."  Lord  Beaconsfleld 
retorted  thus  in  Berlin  when  Lord  Odo  Russell  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  the  Congress  was  very  fatiguing. 
Lord  Odo  Russell  was  a  convert  to  the  power  and 
spirit  of  Lord  Beaconsfleld  as  a  diplomatist,  no  less 
than  was  Bismarck.  He  agreed  when  the  (lerman 
Chancellor  said  of  Lord  Beaconsfleld:  '^He  has  won- 
derful presence  of  mind;  is  versatile  and  energetic; 
lets  nothing  excite  him;  and  has  admirably  defended 
his  cause."  Not  long  after  the  Congress,  Bismarck, 
in  his  private  cabinet,  pointed  out  three  portraits  to 
a  visitor.  "There,"  he  said,  "hangs  the  portrait  of  my 
sovereign;  there  on  the  right,  that  of  my  wife;  there 
on  the  left,  that  of  Lord  Beaconsfleld."  After  the 
death  of  Lord  Beaconsfleld,  Bismarck  telegraphed  to 
Lord  Rowton,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  during 
the  Congress,  a  true  expression  of  sympathy  and 
regret. 

'^"ou  have  now  got  what  you  de8i^€^d."  So  said 
Lord  Beaconsfleld,  one  August  afternoon  in  1879,  to 
a  venerable-looking  man  who  accosted  him  in  Bond 
Btreet  and  introduced  himself  as  ^^he  unfortunate 
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Tracy  Turnerelli."  The  Chief,  in  those  troubled  times, 
challenged  in  the  street  by  an  ordinary  stranger, 
The  Golden  would  hardly  have  delayed  to  parley;  the 
Wreath.  secretary,  on  whose  arm  he  leant,  would 

have  lingered,  if  he  must,  to  bandy  words.  But  Tracy 
Turnerelli  was  no  ordinary  man.  He  looked  so  like  a 
philanthropist  that  he  had  an  actor's  interest  and  an 
actor's  sincerity  in  playing  the  part.  The  son  of  an 
Anglicized  Italian  sculptor  of  some  eminence,  he  had 
lived  among  artists;  and  his  travels  had  not  cured 
him  of  an  inveterate  habit  of  self-advertisement,  any 
more  than  his  marriage  with  a  Hankey  had  warned 
him  from  adventures  which  earned  him  the  added 
sobriquet  of  Pankey.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  I  laughed  at  his  golden  wreath;  then,  after  a 
talk  with  him,  I  mourned  the  rather.  He  was  so  plau- 
sible, that  he  perforce  deceived  himself;  his  facts 
would  not  bear  to  be  faced,  nor  his  figures  to  be 
checked.  The  tinsel  golden  wreath  which  he  devised 
for  Lord  Beaconsfield's  acceptance,  as  the  "People's 
Tribute"  of  fifty-two  thousand  pennies,  might  lead, 
somebody  suggested,  to  the  minister's  impeachment 
for  traitorous  assumption  of  a  crown.  On  that  tan- 
gent, the  impulsive  Tracy  would  tear  away:  would 
write  l(»ttors,  consult  lawyers,  imagine  himself 
brought  to  the  block,  and  dare  it;  forgetting,  the 
while,  the  real  obstacles  which  he  himself,  hardly 
witting  what  he  did,  had  laid  across  his  own  primrose 
path.  These  were  set  forth  with  a  precision  which  I, 
who  knew  the  old  man,  a  little  winced  under,  but 
perhaps  he  hardly  at  all: 
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"10,  DowariNO  Strkst,  WhitkhaUi, 
"  June  I6th^  1879. 

^^8ir:  Lord  Beaconsfield  desires  me  to  inform  you 
that  be  bus  received  and  carefully  considered  your 
letter  of  tbe  8tb  inst.,  in  wbicb  you  ask  bim  to  name 
a  day  for  tbe  presentation  of  a  laurel  wreatb  procured 
by  tbe  contributions  of  upward  of  fifty  thousand  of 
tbe  people,  wbicb  bave  been  collected,  according  to 
your  statement,  witb  immense  labor  and  never-yet- 
exampled  eCTurts/  Uis  lordsbip  bas,  moreover,  bad 
before  bim  tbe  correspondence  wbicb  during  tbe  last 
five  years  you  have  addressed  to  him,  and  he  notices 
eMi>ecially  your  complaint  that  your  services  have  re- 
ceived no  recognition  at  the  bands  of  tbe  leaders  of 
tbe  (\)nservative  party,  and  tbe  expression  of  your 
hope  that  'sooner  or  later  they  will  meet  witb  rew^ard/ 
Although  Lonl  Beaconsfield  would  fully  appreciate 
and  value  a  spontaneous  gift  from  his  fellow-subjects 
beh»nging  to  a  class  in  wbicb  be  has  ever  taken  the 
warmest  interest,  he  can  not  but  feel  that,  being  him- 
Keif  intimately  connected  with  honors  and  rewards, 
b«'  is  prtM-luded  by  the  spirit  in  which  you  have  pre- 
viiMisly  addressed  him  from  accepting  a  gift  thus  orig- 
inated, and  proflFered  in  a  manner  whicli  he  can  not 
d#*««m  satisfactorv.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  voup 
olHMlient  servant, 

"Al<;ernon  TrHNOR." 

Tracv  Tnrnerelli  was  not  crushed:  lie  had  un- 
iMMind^nl  elasticity.  Now  he  had  exposed  himself  as 
tbi*  much  misunderstoo<l  as  well  as  mu<*h  unappreci- 
att-d  labon^r  called  to  martvrdom,  instead  of  nn^rited 
r«*wanl.  Reward — there  was  the  rub.  A  couple  of 
months  passe<l  thus,  when  the  neglected  man  met  the 
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Minister  face  to  face.  His  own  account  needs  to  be 
supplemented,  perhaps,  by  some  such  leading  speech 
as  "The  only  reward  I  wanted  was  a  friendly  shake 
of  the  hand,"  provoking  the  reply  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  already  quoted:  ^'You  have  now  got  what  you 
desired/' 

'These  words  were  addressed  to  me  yesterday 
afternoon,  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  between  5  and  6  p.m. 
Had  they  been  addressed  to  me,  as  I  hoped,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace"  (where  the  wreath  had  been  exhib- 
ited), ^'or  even  in  Downing  Street,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Press,  I  should  have  been  satisfied,  and  have  re- 
quired no  more  from  the  Premier.  But  they  were  ad- 
dressed to  me  on  the  pavement  of  Bond  Street.  I  was 
coming  from  Hunt  &  Koskell's  when  a  gentlemanly 
looking  old  man,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  younger 
man,  passed  me.  I  had  never  before  seen  Lord  Bea- 
consfield, but  I  saw  at  a  glance  it  was  he.  I  bowed 
to  him.  He  returned  my  bow.  'May  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  shaking  hands  with  you,  my  lord,'  I  said.  *I  am 
the  unfortunate  Tracy  Turnerelli!'  His  lordship 
shook  hands  with  me  cordially — well  he  might — add- 
ing the  above  words:  'You  have  now  got  what  you 
desired/  I  did  desire  that;  but  I  desired  more — it  was 
publicly  for  the  Premier  to  tell  the  nation  I  had  nerved 
him  and  the  country.  As  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  re- 
peated my  bow  and  walked  on:  for  the  streets  are  not 
the  pla<e  for  anything  but  civilities;  but  elsewhere  I 
would  have  added,  'I  want  more,  my  lord,  justice!  that 
justice  I  have  ask(Ml  of  your  lordship,  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  of  the  Queen,  and  which,  in  a 
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month,  on  a  hundred  platforms,  if  I  live  and  health 
permits,  I  intend,  after  my  summer  holiday,  to  ask 
of  the  people/  Will  his  lordship  prevent  me  by  act- 
ing fairly  toward  me  before  the  session  is  over?  I 
know  not.  But,  whatever  I  write  and  whatever  I  say, 
I  trust  his  lordship  will  not  forget  I  treated  him  as 
a  Christian  gentleman  should  do^shook  hands  with 
him,  in  spite  of  the  injury  he  has  done  me — and  look 
to  him  to  act  in  the  same  way  to  me,  even  when  pain- 
ful words  are  being  written  and  uttered." 

So,  by  degrees,  the  golden  wreath — which  Tracy 
Turnerelli  tried  on — went  the  way  of  all  flesh — ^to 
3Iadame  Tussaud's! 

**Not  Beconsflold,  but  Beaconsfield."     By  one  Of 

life's  little  ironies,  in  giving  up  the  mispronounced 

«'B«mcMi,"  not  name  Disraeli,  a  name  by  which  his 
••  Beckon."       pjip^  ^,jijjj  ^^^  jj^  uf^^J^  ^^^P  recognized,"  he 

alighted  on  a  title  that,  in  sound,  was  equally 
equivwal.  In  common  with  most  of  his  country- 
men, Lord  Rosebery  spoke  of  Wrronsfield  (and 
indeed  old  maps,  no  loss  than  the  local  and  gen- 
oral  pronunciation,  have  it  Bekonsfield  and  Becens- 
fiold,  in  allusion  to  beeches  and  not  to  beacons)  when 
ho  was  thus  corrected  bv  the  husband  of  Lady  Boa- 
ronsfield,  she  herself  joining  in.  "I  assure  you,"  Lord 
RoRobery  has  said,  "I  was  impressed  by  those  persons 
with  a  creed  which  will  leave  me  only  with  life,  that 
tho  pronunciation  is  /?raconsfield,  not  Wrronsfield;  and 
it  would  afterward  have  required  more  courage  than 
I  possess  to  address  Lady  Beaconsfield  as  Lady 
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Beconsfield  or  Lord   Beaconsfield  as  Lord  Becons- 
field." 

^^Statesmanship  inspires  interest  longer  than  most 
things.  I  have  seen  Metternich  in  love:  some  thought 
The  Ruling  it  sublime :  I  thought  it  absurd.  But  I 
Passion.  f^\^  ^j^^  greatest  reverence  for  him  as  a 

statesman  to  the  last." 

Metternich,  the  Austrian  Premier,  sought  refuge 
here  from  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  took  up  his 
abode  on  Richmond  Green,  in  what  Disraeli  thought 
"the  most  charming  house  in  the  world."  "It  was 
called  the  Old  Palace,"  and  had  "a  long  library,  gar- 
dens, everything  worthy  of  him.  I  am  enchanted  with 
Richmond  Green  which,  strange  to  say,  I  don't  recol- 
lect ever  having  visited  before,  often  as  I  have  been 
to  Richmond.  I  should  like  to  let  my  house  and  live 
there.  It  is  still  and  sweet,  charming  alike  in  sum- 
mer and  winter."  In  October,  1849,  Disraeli  received 
from  Metternicli  "a  beautiful  and  affecting  farewell 
letter  in  time  to  embrace  him  exactlv  half  an  hour 
before  he  left  England." 

The  Metternichs'  stay  at  Richmond  was  not  with- 
out an  influence  on  the  Disraelis;  for.  In  consequence 
of  her  brother's  enthusiasm.  Miss  Sara  Disraeli  set- 
tled in  the  neighborhood. 

"Your  villa  is  in  the  heart  of  the  greenland  which 
I  have  so  long  admired  and  wished  to  dwell  in.  I 
think  you  will  be  very  happy  there,^  Disraeli  wrote 
in  1850,  "and  I  shall  probably  end  my  days  as  your 
neighbor." 
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^he  British  aristocracy,  which  the  multitude 
idealises,  does  not  idealise,  does  not  even  realise,  its 
RAct  aad  the  own  status  and  dignity.  The  only  race  ^ 
'^****'  your  typical  noble  reflects  upon  is  that 

run  by  horses;  pedigree  and  high  breeding  are  con- 
cerns only  of  cattle;  his  course  of  study  is  the  race- 
course; and  the  highest  homage  he  offers  to  the 
Chun*h  is  to  call  a  chase  after  the  steeple.  His  ken 
is  bounded  by  his  kennels;  and  his  vision  of  England's 
activities  is  regulated  by  the  number  of  his  tenants 
willing  to  be  puppy-walkers.  And  all  this  with  can- 
dor. For  in  country-house  charades  I  notice  that 
the  housemaid's  part  is  coveted  by  all  the  ladies, 
while  each  of  the  sons  competes  for  that  of  the  groom. 
And  their  table-talk  is  stable-talk." 

Life  in  a  country  house  was  otherwise  described 
by  him  as  "a  series  of  meals,  mitigated  by  the  new 
dresses  of  the  ladies." 

"I  am  not  disposod  for  a  moment  to  admit  that 
my  peflipree  is  not  as  pood  as  that  of  the  Cavendishes." 
This  was  a  saving  of  Disraoli's  during  the  Bucks  elec- 
tion of  1847,  when  a  member  of  the  House  of  Caven- 
dish was  also  a  candidate. 

The  great  Whig  families— an  oligarchy  he  called 
them,  with  memories  of  his  Venetian  ancestry— had 
barreil  his  wav  to  Parliament  when  he  was  a  young 
man  with  "no  connections."  ITis  own  descent,  he  hints 

»  "Ran*.-  on  th^  rontrmrr,  TWirmi^H  hold,  "ii  the  kor  of  hirtorr.-  In  thii 
BHMfl  he  w^nt  m>  far  an  to  nay :  «*Proinvnn  and  reaction  are  hot  wordi  to 
mTtdfr  the  million.  In  the  ftmrtnre,  the  decay,  and  the  derelopraent  of  the 
TsHoQ*  famlllet  of  man,  the  TidMitndci  of  hiftory  find  their  main  •olation : 
aniarmoe." 
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elsewhere,  is  from  Abraham.  But  a  Grey  (his  op- 
ponent on  his  first  hustings  was  a  son  of  the  Prime 
Minister) — a  Grey  too  can  trace,  in  a  general  way, 
back  to  Adam.  That  is  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong 
point  of  all  pedigree-mongering;  and  Disraeli,  in  em- 
phasizing descent  in  the  instance  of  Jews,  Arabs, 
Spanish  grandees,  and  the  rest,  did  so,  less  to  glorify 
them,  than  to  humble  the  haughty  of  our  Island,  our 
"mushroom  aristocracy,"  as  he  calls  it.  Families  who 
date  back  a  few  hundred  years  in  our  Island  history 
shrank  beneath  this  larger  range  of  vision  when  Dis- 
raeli the  cosmopolitan  measured  men  by  universal 
rather  than  local  standards;  and,  thinking  of  Roman 
families  who  were  great  when  Cwsar  conquered 
Britain,  but  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Stanleys  were 
woad-painted  savages,  closed  Debrett,  after  studying 
it  for  what  it  was  worth,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders and  a  reflection.  If  Stanley,  with  a  recorded  an- 
cestor of  a  thousand  years  ago,  was  to  be  set  above 
a  Lord  Mowbray  (of  Dizzy's  own  creation  in  l^i^biD, 
with  a  recorded  ancestor  of  only  a  century  or  two 
ago,  how  much  above  a  Stanl\  must  be  set  an  Orien- 
tal with  a  recorded  ancestry  of,  say,  two  thounand 
years.  Yet  a  Stanh^y  thought  nothing  of  a  Fakredeen. 
The  dedurtion  may  be  either  one  of  two:  it  may  level 
up  or  may  level  down.  With  many  a  slash,  here  at 
the  family  tree,  there  at  the  national  hedge  that  en- 
closes and  stifles  it,  Disraeli  was  still  indulging  hts 
old  hobby— a  detestation  of  the  Whigs.  No  donbt  it 
was  his  want  of  surcess  in  destroying  at  the  polls  the 
prestige  of  the  Whig  families  that  made  him  scrnti- 
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nixe  their  credentials,  and  banter  those  who  were 
swayed  by  them:  a  Jack  Straw  might  be  hanged,  he 
said  (with  a  finger  turned  to  Lord  John  Rnssell),  while 
a  Lord  John  Straw  became  a  Minister  in  England. 

Vivian  Orey  did  not  consider  these  things:  bnt  be* 
tween  the  date  of  that  book  and  the  date  of  Coningf^^ 
iflfbilf  and  the  rest,  Disraeli  had  nnsuccessfully  meas* 
ured  his  strength,  as  man  to  man,  against  that  of 
Colonel  Orey,  Lord  Grey's  third  son,  remembered  now 
by  what  he  later  became — Queen  Victoria's  secretary 
and  the  editor  of  The  Early  Life  of  the  Prince  CtmeorU 

^Ancient  lineage,"  said  Millbank,  taking  the 
phrase  from  Coningsby's  lips — ^^I  never  heard  of  a 
peer  with  an  ancient  lineage.  The  real  old  families  of 
this  country  are  to  be  found  among  the  peasantry*' — 
CMr.  Thomas  Hardy  has  at  least  one  personal  note  in 
his  novels  in  harmony  with  Disraeli's);  ^'the  gentry 
too  may  lay  some  claim  to  old  blood.  But  a  peer  with 
an  ancient  lineage  is  to  me  quite  a  novelty.  No,  no; 
the  thirty  years  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  freed  us 
from  those  gentlemen.  I  take  it  after  the  Battle  of 
Tewkesbury  a  baron  was  almost  as  rare  a  being  in 
Enfrland  as  a  wolf/* 

And  when  Poningsby  self-defendingly  says:  "I 
have  always  understood  that  our  peerage  was  the 
finest  in  Europe/'  that  ninepin  is  put  up  for  the  pleas- 
tire  of  Disraeli  in  knocking  it  down. 

"From  themselves,"  said  Mr.  Millbank,  "and  the 
heralds  they  pay  to  paint  their  carriages?  But  I  go 
to  facts.  When  Henry  VII  called  his  first  Parliament, 
There  were  only  twenty-nine  temporal  peers  to  be 
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found,  and  even  some  of  these  took  their  seats 
illegally,  for  they  had  been  attained.  Of  those 
twenty-nine  not  five  remain,  and  they,  as  the  Howards 
for  instance,  are  not  Norman  nobility.  We  owe  the 
English  peerage  to  three  sources:  the  spoliation  of 
the  Church;  the  open  and  flagrant  sale  of  honors  by 
the  elder  Stuarts;  and  the  borough-mongering  of  our 
own  times.  Those  are  the  three  main  sources  of  the 
existing  peerage  of  England,  and,  in  my  opinion,  dis- 
graceful ones/* 

And  again:  "They  adopted  Norman  manners'' 
(one  recalls  "Batavian  grace")  **while  they  usurped 
Norman  titles,"  without  either  Norman  rights  or  Nor- 
man duties,  for  *'They  did  not  conquer  the  land,  nor 
do  they  defend  it."  Si^hil  tellsjthe  same  tale,  and  gives 
it  in  one  sentence  a  new  turn:  **There  is  no  longer, 
in  fact,  an  aristocracy  in  England,  for  the  superiority 
of  the  animal  is  an  essential  quality  of  aristocracy.'* 

To  Cardinal  Manning:  *'Yes,  I  believe  in  grace 
as  I  believe  in  fortune;  and  that  we  get  just  as  much 
Grace  and  ^^^  ^'^^  have  earned  for  ourselves  in  past 
their  Graces,  existences,  or  as  others  have  earned  for 
UH  in  past  eras.  Is  not  our  theory  of  an  hereditary 
monarchy  and  Cpper  House  of  Parliament  in  some 
blhur  popular  way  a  witness  to  this  belief?  The 
(Miurch  has  her  apostolic  procession:  the  world  its 
hereditary  lH>nor8:  each  conferred  out  of  the  store- 
house  of  the  past.  And  I  always  have  that  idea  at 
the  back  of  my  mind  when  I  say  ^Your  Grace'  to  a 
duker 
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To  an  author,  presenting  an  impoaaibie  book: 
^Hany  thanks:  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  reading  it/' 
orMMMd  Tl^B  ambiguity^  fathered  upon  Disraeli, 
••••"•  might  very  well  be  his;  and  if  there  is 

as  little  eyidence  of  the  paternity  as  that  which  some* 
times  satisfies  a  magistrate  of  sentiment,  we  can  say 
**BeH  trovaio*^  in  all  truth.  For  clean  neatness  the 
phrase  has  the  advantage  of  that  formula  which 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  puts  into  the  mouth  of  ^'the 
Master,"  who,  after  a  few  fiattering  adjectives  about 
a  presentation  volume,  added:  ^'I  am  lying  under  a 
•ense  of  obligation." 

To  Henry  Cowper:  '^I  delight  in  Pride  and  Preju* 
tfjcr,  and  have  read  it  seventeen  times.''  Who  would 
question  the  simple  second-decade  figure  of  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer?  Anyway,  if  he  read  the  book 
seven  times,  he  made  amends,  say,  for  Charlotte 
Bronte's  failure  to  have  read  it  even  once  when  she 
wrote  her  criticisms  of  Jane  Austen.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Church  which  credits  the  superfluous  merits  of 
the  saints  to  the  account  of  repentant  sinners  has  its 
comforting  application  to  the  reading  of  good  works 
of  fiction;  so  that  whenever  I  meet  a  friend,  whose  lit- 
erary  soul  is  my  solicitude,  and  who  has  not  read 
Prince  OttOj  or  has  read  it  only  once  perfunctorily,  I 
go  home  and  read  it  yet  again,  offering  vicari- 
ously my  friend's  homage  to  the  ghost  of  Steven- 
son, and  never  wearying  in  that  work  of  supereroga- 
tion. 

"^hey  think  it  the  Battle  of  Armageddon;  let  u$ 
go  to  lundL"    This  is  said  to  a  congenial  friend,  a 
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poet,  after  a  crucial  division  at  the  club  on  some  ex- 
citing trifle  of  internal  politics. 

After  reading  Coventry  Patmore's  Anti-Reform 
Bill  lines  beginning  "When  the  false  English  nobles 
and  their  Jew." 

"I  collapse.  If  the  poets  are  against  me,  I  give 
up;  for  behind  the  poets  are  ranged  the  young  men.* 
Yet  the  main  difference  between  this  mystic  and  my- 
self is  one  of  Islands.  I  live  in  Britain;  Patmore  in 
Patmos." 

Mr.  Coventry  Patmore's  father  also  had  been  a 
severe  critic  of  Disraeli  forty  years  earlier — see 
his  hostile  notice  of  Contarini  Fleming  in  the  Court 
Circular.  Beckford's  praise  of  the  book  was  a  com- 
pensation at  the  time  (May,  1832):  "This  really  con- 
soles me  for  Mr.  Patmore."  If  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore 
had  no  liking  for  the  Liberalism  of  Disraeli,  words 
falter  before  any  description  of  his  detestation  of  Mr* 
Gladstone's.  I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  guest 
of  the  poet  at  the  Manor  House,  Hastings,  a  visit  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  town  was  bruited  abroad;  where- 
upon the  Patmore  servants  were,  with  grim  humor, 
forbidden  to  go  into  the  tainted  streets  where  they 
might  encounter  the  leper  of  politics.  When  Patmore 
was  the  last  opponent  left  of  "popular  government'^ 
in  England,  he  made  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  and  had 
such  consolation  as  is  expressed  in  a  little  verae,  ad- 
dressed to  a  lady  who  permits  me  the  privilege  of 
putting  it  into  print: 

1  *Toet0/*  eayt  one  of  hit  characters,  "are  the  anacknowledfed 
of  the  world." 
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To (SBBKure  to  makx  mm  a  Radical). 

Bear,  either*!  ereed  one  hope  foretells ; 

Mine  waits ;  youre,  kindlier^  haetee. 
But  what  to  a*  are  principlee 

Who  are  one  in  Tory  taetee? 
Bear  in  your  hat  what  badge  yoa  magr-* 

The  Red  Repoblie'e  even — 
So  all  your  lorely  ways  obey 

The  Monarchy  of  HeaTeo. 

To  Sir  William  Fi^ser,  who  had  lost  his  seat  in 
Parliament  (in  1853):  ^^Yon  have  now  bat  one  thing 
left  in  life — a  coarse  of  Balsac/' 

From  Sir  William  Fraser'a  Disraeli  and  hi$  Dayi 

^I  was  the  last  person  with  whom  Disraeli  conversed 

in  the  Carlton  Club.    He  seldom  came  there.    I  on 

that  day  went  ap  to  speak  to  him — a  thing  I  rarely 

did.    He  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  morning* 

room,  looking  vacantly  aroand ;  I  said  to  him :   'I  know 

jroa  wish  some  one  to  speak  to  yoa.'    He  said:    'I  am 

very  mach  obliged  to  you.     I  am  so  blind;  I  come 

here;  I  look  round;  I  see  no  one;  I  go  away.*    I  said 

vo  him:    'You  told  me  many  years  ago,  when  I  first 

l«>Ht  my  seat,  that  I  ought  to  go  through  a  course  of 

Balzac.    I  have  been  very  ill  lately;  I  have  b<»en  going 

through  a  course  of  Beaconsfield.*    Fie  paused  a  mo- 

tnent,  to  consider  what  be  should  say  that  was  civil; 

«nd  then:    'I  am  glad  to  have  had  so  appreciative  a 

leader.*    I  said:    'I  hope  you  have  got  a  good  sum  for 

Xhe  last  edition.'    'Which  is  that?'    *A  very  gorgeous 

one;  in  brown  cloth,  gilt:  called  "The  Beaconsfield 

."'     'I  must  inquire  about  that.'     'I  should 
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have  liked  very  much  to  have  gone  through  the  char- 
acters of  your  early  novels  with  you;  but  I  never  liked 
to  trouble  you.'  They  were  not  portraits:  they  were 
photographs.'  Tardon  me,  but  surely  they  were  not 
photographs  which  gave  every  trait  of  the  individual; 
they  were  idealized  portraits.'  *Yes,  you  are  quite 
right:  that  is  the  correct  term — idealized  portraits.' 
'There  is  a  man  in  this  room  at  this  moment  whom 
you  mention  by  name  in  the  first  chapter  of  Vivian 
Orey.^  *Is  there?'  said  Disraeli  in  a  deep  voice,  look- 
ing round.  *  Where?'  That  fat  man,  with  a  red  face, 
fast  asleep  in  the  armchair.'  Disraeli  gazed  at  the 
individual,  and  then  said:  *Who  is  he?'  'His  name 
is  Appleyard.'  Disraeli  uttered  one  of  those  oracular 
and  depreciatory  grunts  which  were  frequent  with 
him  when  he  wished  not  to  express  an  articulate 
opinion." 

Sir  William  Fraser,  whose  jestings  were  not  al- 
ways convenient  as  to  time,  subject,  or  place,  and 
whose  executor  found  himself  burdened  with  unbar- 
gained-for  responsibilities,  then  proceeded  to  tell 
Lord  Beaconsfiold  a  story  that  was  broad  as  well  as 
long — two  intrusions  that  Disraeli  hated.  A  propoSy 
another  member  of  the  Carlton  Club,  who  knew  Dis- 
raeli well,  writes  to  me:  "The  Chief  never  told  a  vul- 
gar story  in  his  life,  and  always  shuffled  nervously 
when  he  had — as  of  course  he  ofteu  had — to  hear  one. 
He  was  no  prude;  but  dirty  puddles  had  no  hold  on 
one  whose  mental  vision  was  that  of  a  clean  sea.  He 
loathed  levity  about  the  only  serious  and  mysterious 
thing  we  really  know — the  Body.    He  faced  the  facts 
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of  life»  physiological  and  spiritaal,  gravely,  I  had  al* 
moat  said  soirowfally;  he  faced  them  compaaaion* 
ately.  I  have  seen  him  maneuver  and  dodge  to  escape 
bores,  bat  particnlarly  dirty  bores.  As  in  his  writings, 
so  in  his  conversation,  he  was  without  spot  and  with- 
out reproach.  Yon  had  not  the  feeling  that  he  was 
fighting  his  nature  and' flattering  his  conscience  by 
his  correctness.  Yon  felt  instinctively  that  nothing 
else  was  worth  his  while.'' 

That,  however,  was  not  Sir  William  Eraser's  ap> 
preciation.  There  were  some  things  beyond  his  view 
—even  the  simplest  working  of  the  law  of  canse  and 
effect;  after  that  conversation  Lord  Beaconsfield 
came  to  the  club  no  more. 

At  a  hoQse-party  at  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  at 
Wobnm  in  the  late  'seventies,  Dr.  Jowett,  who  was 
of  the  company,  and  who  had  at  least  a  Benjamin  in 
^'ommon  with  his  fellow-guest,  reports  that  Disraeli 
^regretted  the   new  translation   of  the  Scriptures, 
which  could  have  no  authority  and  would  disturb 
many  consecrated  phrases;  but  thought  very  highly 
of  Renan*8  ErangUea^  and  praised  his  book  on  Solo- 
mon's Song.    Wished  for  a  new  book  on  Ecclesiastes. 
He  told  Mr.  Cowper  that  he  first  turned  his  thoughts 
lo  politics  when  in  quarantine  at  Malta  for  forty-two 
^ays.    The  Consul  had  sent  him  two  years'  GalignanVs 
\o  read,  and  from  that  time  be  began  to  understand 
l>olitics." 

Details  in  nearly  all  such  reported  conversations 
fail  in  accuracy  when  tested.  Disraeli  was  in  Gibral- 
tar August  9,  1830,  and  wrote  thence  to  his  sister 
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"Sa,"  thanking  her  for  her  "most  welcome"  and 
"most  sweet"  letter,  and  saying  that  "the  Mediter- 
ranean packet  is  hourly  expected."  By  it  he  went  to 
Malta,  writing  thence  to  his  father  from  the  lazarette 
on  August  25:  "We  are  free  to-morrow."  The 
journey  and  the  quarantine  together  took,  therefore, 
only  seventeen  days.  He  had  then  been  only  two 
months  away  from  home,  and  two  months'  GalignanVs^ 
rather  than  two  years',  was  probably  the  Consurs 
allowance;  particularly  as  Disraeli  had  been  an  eager 
newspaper  reader  at  home,  and  had  written  a  few  days 
earlier  from  Gibraltar,  "I  see  all  newspapers  sooner 
or  later."  He  does  not,  in  his  detailed  letters,  men- 
tion any  new  light  on  public  aCFairs  as  having  come 
to  him  in  his  few  days'  detention,  and  his  "under- 
standing" of  English  politics  had  been  already  ex- 
hibited in  the  pages  of  Vivian  drey.  At  each  important 
stage  of  his  journey,  where  newspapers  met  him,  he 
eagerly  read  the  arrears.  From  Athens  toward  the 
close  of  this  year  (1830)  he  wrote:  "I  have  just  got  a 
pile  of  papers";  from  Constantinople  in  the  January 
following:  "I  have  just  got  through  a  pile  of  GaUgn- 
anVs'';  from  Cairo,  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1831,  he 
exclaims  over  "the  wonderful  news"  (about  the  Re- 
form movement)  "which  meets  me  here  in  a  pile  of 
OaliqnanVs'^ — the  most  exciting  budget  that  he  ever 
received,  and  one  to  which  he  might  very  probably 
make  allusions  long  afterward  in  his  talk,  thoagh  not 
in  the  sense  reported  here. 

Asked  at  a  dinner-party  if  he  had  read  Darnel 
Deronda :   "When  I  want  to  read  a  novel,  I  write  one.** 
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A  clergyman,  having  bungled  into  Lady  Howard*8 
garden-party  at  Craven  Cottage,  Fnlham,  instead  of 
tlie  Bisliop  of  London^s  next  door,  lingered  in  the  mun- 
dane crowd.  Disraeli  said:  '^Obviously  a  casuist. 
Having  come  in  by  error  he  feels  no  obligation  to 
retire." 

Craven  Cottage  had  interesting  Disraeli  associa- 
tions. It  is  introduced  by  name  into  the  pages  of 
Tancred.  Thither  goes  the  hero  to  his  first  breakfast 
with  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey: 

**He  rather  liked  it.  The  scene,  lawns  and  groves, 
and  a  glancing  river,  the  music,  our  beautiful  country- 
women, who  with  their  brilliant  complexions  and 
bright  bonnets  do  not  shrink  from  daylight,  make 
a  morning  festival  very  agreeable,  even  if  one  be 
<]reaming  of  Jerusalem." 

Craven  Cottage  was  the  creation  of  the  Margra- 
vine of  Anspach  when  married  to  Lord  Craven.  After 
them  came  Bulwer,  who  describes  it  in  Ernest 
Maltrarerti.  Indeed,  that  book,  and  its  sequel,  .4 /ice, 
'urere  written  within  its  narrow  country-in-town 
^=^nclo8ure8. 

To  Sir  William  Ilarcourt  (at   nuphenden):     "The 

1  iterarv  movement  has  left  me  behind.    I  learn  from 

T  WO  young  men  who  came  here  from  Oxford  the  other 

«1  av  that  Byron  is  no  longer  regarded  for  his  poetry, 

<'»b1v  for  his  sublimitv  of  soul." 

*  » 

If  Disraeli  did  not,  like  Tennyson,  go  out  and  cut  on 

^   tree  "Bvron  is  dead,"  he  none  the  less  came  with- 

^'^  tho  glamour  of  that  Byron's  influence  and  legend 

^"hich  was  a  reaction  from  the  convention,  the  atodgi- 
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"Sa,"  thanking  her  for  her  "most  welcome'*  and 
"most  sweet"  letter,  and  saying  that  "the  Mediter- 
ranean packet  is  hourly  expected."  By  it  he  went  to 
Malta,  writing  thence  to  his  father  from  the  lazarette 
on  August  25:  "We  are  free  to-morrow."  The 
journey  and  the  quarantine  together  took,  therefore, 
only  seventeen  days.  He  had  then  been  only  two 
months  away  from  home,  and  two  months'  Oalignani'Sy 
rather  than  two  years',  was  probably  the  Consurs 
allowance;  particularly  as  Disraeli  had  been  an  eager 
newspaper  reader  at  home,  and  had  written  a  few  days 
earlier  from  Gibraltar,  "I  see  all  newspapers  sooner 
or  later."  He  does  not,  in  his  detailed  letters,  men- 
tion any  new  light  on  public  affairs  as  having  come 
to  him  in  his  few  days'  detention,  and  his  "under- 
standing" of  English  politics  had  been  already  ex- 
hibited in  the  pages  of  Vivian  Grey.  At  each  important 
stage  of  his  journey,  where  newspapers  met  him,  he 
eagerly  read  the  arrears.  From  Athens  toward  the 
close  of  this  year  (1830)  he  wrote:  "I  have  just  got  a 
pile  of  papers";  from  Constantinople  in  the  January 
following:  "I  have  just  got  through  a  pile  of  Oalign- 
anVft'";  from  Cairo,  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1831,  he 
exclaims  over  "the  wonderful  news"  (about  the  Re- 
form movement)  "which  meets  me  here  in  a  pile  of 
OalifjnanVs"' — the  most  exciting  budget  that  he  ever 
received,  and  one  to  which  he  might  very  probably 
make  allusions  long  afterward  in  his  talk,  though  not 
in  the  sense  reported  here. 

Asked  at  a  dinner-party  if  he  had  read  Daniel 
Deronda :    "When  I  want  to  read  a  novel,  I  write  one.'* 
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A  clergyman,  having  bungled  into  Lady  Howard*8 
garden-party  at  Craven  Cottage,  Fulliam,  instead  of 
the  Bishop  of  London^s  next  door,  lingered  in  the  mun- 
dane crowd.  Disraeli  said:  '^Obviously  a  casuist. 
Having  come  in  by  error  be  feels  no  obligation  to 
retire." 

Craven  Cottage  had  interesting  Disraeli  associa- 
tions. It  is  introduced  by  name  into  the  pages  of 
Tancred.  Thither  goes  the  hero  to  his  first  breakfast 
with  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey: 

*'IIe  rather  liked  it.  The  scene,  lawns  and  groves, 
and  a  glancing  river,  the  music,  our  beautiful  country- 
women, who  with  their  brilliant  complexions  and 
bright  bonnets  do  not  shrink  from  daylight,  make 
a  morning  festival  very  agreeable,  even  if  one  be 
<]reaming  of  Jerusalem." 

Craven  Cottage  was  the  creation  of  the  Margra- 
vine of  Anspach  when  married  to  Lord  Craven.  After 
them  came  Bulwer,  who  describes  it  in  Ernest 
Mnltrarers.  Indetnl,  that  book,  and  its  sequel,  .4/icc, 
^^rere  written  within  its  narrow  country-in-town 
c^nclosures. 

To  Sir  William  Rarcourt  (at  nughenden):     "The 

1  itf*rarv  movement  has  left  me  behind.    I  learn  from 

T  wo  young  men  who  came  here  from  Oxford  the  other 

*lav  that  Byron  is  no  longer  regarded  for  his  poetry, 

*^»nlv  for  his  sublimitv  of  soul." 

If  Disraeli  did  not,  like  Tennyson,  go  out  and  cut  on 
^  trr*e  "Bvron  is  dead,"  he  none  the  less  came  with- 
"*  the  glamour  of  that  Byron's  influence  and  legend 
^^birh  was  a  reaction  from  the  convention,  the  atodgi- 
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nesSy  the  mock  modesty^  which  Byron's  reckless  can- 
dor brushed  away.  If  he,  too,  canted,  he  canted 
against  cant.  With  all  his  failings  he  was  a  deliverer; 
and  this  perhaps  is  what  Young  Oxford  meant  to 
say.  Disraeli,  in  Venetiay  where  he  makes  him  a  sort 
of  wayward  idol,  shows  how  strong  a  hold  Byron  had 
over  his  imagination — over  the  imagination  of  all 
that  generation.  And,  years  earlier,  in  Vivian  Grey, 
he  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  Cleveland  this  estimate: 

"If  anything  were  more  characteristic  of  Byron's 
mind  than  another,  it  was  his  strong,  shrewd  common- 
sense,  his  pure  unalloyed  sagacity.  The  loss  of  Byron 
can  never  be  retrieved.  He  was  indeed  a  real  man; 
and  when  I  say  this,  I  award  him  the  most  splendid 
character  which  human  nature  need  aspire  to.  At 
least  I,  for  my  part,  have  no  desire  to  be  considered 
either  a  divinity  or  an  angel;  and  truly,  when  I  look 
round  upon  the  creatures  alike  effeminate  in  mind 
and  body  of  which  the  world  is,  in  general,  composed^ 
I  fear  that  even  that  ambition  is  too  exalted.  Byron's 
mind  was,  like  his  own  ocean,  sublime  in  its  yeasty 
madness,  beautiful  in  its  glittering  summer  bright- 
ness, mighty  in  the  lone  magnificence  of  its  waste  of 
waters,  gazed  upon  from  the  magic  of  its  own  nature; 
yet  capable  of  representing,  but  as  in  a  glass  darkly, 
the  natures  of  all  others." 

Moreover,  in  Comngshy  Byron  is  labeled  "greater 
even  as  a  man  than  as  a  writer."  This  surely  must 
have  been  the  very  send-off  of  that  movement  which 
he  said  left  him  behind  when  he  heard  Young  Oxford 
re-echoing  Disraeli  the  Younger. 
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To  the  guests  at  coantry-hoases  as  a  mild  catch: 
"Who  wrote  ^Small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully 
less?' "  Few  replied  Prior;  aod  fewer  pointed  out  the 
substitution  of  "small"  for  the  "fine''  of  the  poet. 
John,  seventh  Duke  of  Rutland,  says:  "I  remember 
perfectly  fifty  years  ago  Disraeli  put  that  question 
at  my  father*s  house  at  Belvoir  and  floored  us  all." 

To  Sir  William  Fraser,  who  tried  to  draw  him 
about  caricatures  and  their  effects  on  a  man^s  public 
life:  "  In  these  days  every  one's  object  is  to  be  made 
ridiculous." 

"We  live  by  admiration"  less  than  by  advertising. 
Even  a  minister  who  delivers  a  speech  or  an  author 
who  produces  a  novel  must  take  the  consequence  of 
his  name's  access  of  notoriety.  After  the  issue  of 
Endymion^  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  to  a  friend:  "It  is 
a  strange  thing,  but  acquaintances  keep  calling  at 
the  house  and  asking  after  me,  as  if  I  had  had  a  baby." 

He  said  in  his  later  and  very  lonely  days:  "My 
friends  send  me  many  books.  I  don't  know  which 
profit  me  most — those  that  keep  me  awake  at  night 
or  those  that  send  me  to  sleep." 

A  seeretary  sharply  scolded  a  servant  in  the 
presence  c)f  Lord  Beaeonsfield,  who,  when  the  servant 
lothe  h«d    withdrawn,    shrugfr^d     depreiating 

Hoosehold.  shoulders.  "Oh,  but  he  is  sueh  an  idiot," 
pleadiHl  the  secretary.  Lord  B.:  "Has  it  never  oc- 
rnrrefl  to  von  that  if  he  was  not  an  idiot  he  would  not 
be  a  servant?" 

To  Henry  CN^wper,  at  W<)burn,  Disraeli  said  of  one 
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of  Captain  Burnaby's  books  that  he  could  not  forgive 
its  wretched  sketch  of  English  servants  abroad. 

**Ah,"  said  C()wi)er,  "he  did  not  manage  that  so 
well  as  you  did  in  Tamrcd.^^ 

"1  see/'  was  the  reply,  "that  you  have  lately  been 
reading  that  work.  I  myself  am  in  the  habit  of  re- 
curring to  it,  when  I  wish  to  renew  my  knowledge  of 
the  East/' 

Those  servants  in  Tancred  are  numbered  among 
our  friends.  Freeman  and  Trueman  had  been  told 
off  with  Koby  and  the  rest  to  accompany  Tancred, 
Lord  Montacute,  to  Palestine.  For  them,  indeed,  the 
West  was  West  and  the  East  was  East — they  took 
their  national  prejudices  as  well  as  their  forks  with 
them;  and  Disraeli  in  his  sallies  recognizes  that  they 
are  kith  and  kin  with  all  their  race: 

"  *And  the  most  curious  thing,'  said  Freeman  to 
Trueman,  as  they  established  themselves  under  a  pine- 
tree,  with  an  ample  portion  of  roast  meat,  and  armed 
with  th(Mr  traveling  knives  and  forks — *and  the  most 
curious  thing  is,  that  they  say  these  people  are 
Christians.  Who  ever  heard  of  Christians  wearing 
turbans?'  M)r  eating  without  knives  and  forks?' 
add<'d  Trueman." 

And  th(»n  Disrac^li  thrusts  at  the  tourist's  self-com- 
plar(»ncy  in  ignoranci*: 

*'  *It  would  astonish  their  weak  minds  in  the  stew- 
ard's room  at  H(»llamont,  if  they  could  see  all  this, 
John,'  said  Mr.  Fn»cman  pensively.  'A  man  who 
travels  has  very  great  advantages.'  ^\nd  very  in^at 
hardships  too,'  said  Trueman.    *I  don't  care  for  work, 
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of  Captain  Burnaby's  books  that  he  could  not  forgive 
its  wretched  sketch  of  English  servants  abroad. 

"Ah,"  said  Cowper,  "he  did  not  manage  that  so 
well  as  you  did  in  Ta/Mred." 

"I  see,"  was  the  reply,  "that  you  have  lately  been 
reading  that  work.  I  myself  am  in  the  habit  of  re- 
curring to  it,  when  I  wish  to  renew  my  knowledge  of 
the  East." 

Those  servants  in  Tancred  are  numbered  among 
our  friends.  Freeman  and  Trueman  had  been  told 
oflf  with  Roby  and  the  rest  to  accompany  Tancred, 
Lord  Montacute,  to  Palestine.  For  them,  indeed,  the 
West  was  West  and  the  East  was  East — they  took 
their  national  prejudices  as  well  as  their  forks  with 
them;  and  Disraeli  in  his  sallies  recognizes  that  they 
are  kith  and  kin  with  all  their  race: 

"  ^And  the  most  curious  thing,'  said  Freeman  to 
Trueman,  as  they  established  themselves  under  a  pine- 
tree,  with  an  ample  portion  of  roast  meat,  and  armed 
with  their  traveling  knives  and  forks — ^and  the  most 
curious  thing  is,  that  they  say  these  people  are 
Christians.  Who  ever  heard  of  Christians  wearing 
turbans?'  *0r  eating  without  knives  and  forks?' 
added  Trueman." 

And  then  Disraeli  thrusts  at  the  tourist's  self-com- 
placency in  ignorance: 

"  'It  would  astonish  their  weak  minds  in  the  stew- 
ard's room  at  Bellamont,  if  they  could  see  all  this, 
John,'  said  Mr.  Freeman  pensively.  *A  man  who 
travels  has  very  great  advantages.'  'And  very  great 
hardships  too,'  said  Trueman.    'I  don't  care  for  work, 
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but  I  do  like  to  have  my  meals  regular/  'You  are 
thinking  if  anything  were  to  happen  to  either  of  ub 
in  thin  heathen  land,  where  we  should  get  Christian 
burial?'  'Lord  love  you,  Mr.  Freeman,  no  I  wasn't. 
I  wan  thinking  of  a  glass  of  ale.*  'One  wants  consola- 
tion, John,  sometimes — one  d(H%  indeed;  and,  for  my 
part,  I  do  misK  the  family  prayers  and  the  home- 
brewed.' " 

Again  the  faithful  retainers,  seeing  Lord  Monta- 
4*ute*H  devotion  to  an  Eastern  lady  and  an  Eastern 
4*hief,  H'-erho  the  set  opinions  of  the  classes;  nor  does 
Disraeli  fail  of  one  shaft  directed  against  the  legisla- 
ture itself: 

''  *It  is  much  iH'tter  than  monks  and  hermits  [Free- 
man says],  and  low  people  of  that  sort,  who  are  not 
by  no  means  fit  company  for  somebody  I  could  men- 
tion, and  might  turn  him  into  a  papist  into  the  bar- 
gain.' 'That  would  be  a  bad  business,'  said  Trueroan; 
•niv  ladv  couhl  never  abide  that.  It  would  be  better 
that  he  should  turn  Turk.'  4  am  not  sure  it  wouldn't,' 
said  Mr.  Freeman.  'It  wouhl  be  in  a  manner  nion*  con- 
Htitutional.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  may  send  an  Am- 
t>aKsad<»r  to  our  Queen,  but  the  Pope  of  Kome  may 
not. 


t  %• 


"This  Flughenden  parish  is  torn  in  two  by  dissen- 
sinns.  There  is  civil  war  between  those  who  support 
At  Hngheodeo  the  open  alms-plate  and  those  who  sup- 
Charch.  p^^p^  Ij^^.  closed  bag."    So  he  said  to  Sir 

William  Flarcourt  when  that  young  politician,  who 
had  entertMl  Parliament  in  order  to  slay  him,  became 
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his  guest.  On  the  way  to  church  on  Sunday  the  host 
(whose  sympathies  with  the  Public  Worship  Regula- 
tion Bill  were  also  Harcourt's)  warned  his  companion 
that  echoes  of  the  High  Church  controversy  had 
penetrated  even  that  sylvan  retreat. 

"My  friend  the  vicar,"  said  the  Lord  of  the  Manor^ 
"will  take  what  I  call  a  collection  and  he  calls  an 
oflfertory,  and  it  will  be  placed  on  what  he  calls  an 
altar  but  on  what  the  churchwardens  call  a  table.'' 

But  Disraeli  was  not  always  a  mere  onlooker  at 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  parish  church.  When 
he  died,  the  vicar,  the  Kev.  H.  Blagden,  paid  him  pub- 
lic tribute  for  his  private  pieties.  "Have  we  not  here 
watched  him,  even  when  at  the  height  of  his  pros- 
perity and  power,  coming  down,  simply  and  humbly^ 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  to  take  his  place  among  us  and 
worship  God?  Do  we  not  remember  how  we  knelt 
side  by  side  with  him,  only  on  Christmas  Day  last  at 
your  altar,  where  he  received  from  my  hands  the 
Blessed  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ?" 

"How  do  you  contrive  to  retain  your  youthful  ap- 
pearance and  health?"  The  question  was  put  in  the 
^   „  street  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  a  former 

Id  Harness. 

colh^afTue,  who  had  retired  from  public 
life.  "By  enjoyinj,^  all  the  repose  I  can,"  was  the  recipe 
advertised  by  the  rubicund  friend.  Lord  BeacoiiB- 
field's  reply  was  a  snort: 

"Repose!  good  Heavens,  repose!"  he  exclaimed,  as 
of  a  thing  impossible  in  his  case,  if  not  absolutely 
coward  I V. 
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To  Lord  Aberdarei  who  met  Lord  Beacomifleld  in 

the  precincts  of  the  House  of  Lords  shortly  after  he 

,^      had  taken  his  peerage,  and  who  asked  him 

^        how  he  liked  it:    ''Well,  I  feel  that  I  am 

deadi  but  in  the  Elysian  fields." 

^After  the  Cabinet,  the  Household/'  The  saying 
was  quoted  as  Disraeli's  by  politicians  who  were  not 
laiprtstioos  Under-Secretaries  themselves,  and  there- 
wdPortnita.  ^^j^  perhaps  not  unwilling  to  minimise 

the  importance  of  those  who  were. 

Of  a  member  of  the  Oovemment  who  absented 
himself  from  a  division:  ''This  won't  do;  he  has  taken 
the  Queen's  shilling!" 

He  himself  was,  of  all  members  and  ministers, 
one  of  the  most  patiently  punctual  and  persevering 
in  attendance  at  debates,  committees,  and  coun- 
cils. 

Of  Sir  James  Graham  and  Sir  John  Pakington,  of 
whom  somebody  said  to  him  that  their  noses  had 
a  judi<*ial  look:  ^^Yes,  quarter  sessions  and  petty 
sessions." 

So  far  back  as  in  1838,  when  Sir  John  Pakington 
(afterward  *^8ent  up" — which  is  sometimes  very  like 
being  ''sent  down" — as  Lord  ITampton)  made  his 
maiden  sp<KM*h,  Disraeli  saw  instantly  the  sessions 
simile.  Pakington,  on  that  occasion,  sat  next  to  Dis- 
raeli— the  Disraeti  who  had  been  obliged  to  desist 
when  making  his  own  r/rftii/,  and  who  thus  passi^l  judg- 
ment on  his  apparently  more  successful  neighbor, 
made  perforce  his  neighbor  again,  on  a  future  Treas- 
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ury  Bench,  no  other  clay  being  at  hand  to  put  into 
shape: 

^'Pakington's  friends  expected  a  great  deal  from 
him,  and  they  announce  that  he  quite  fulfilled  their 
expectations,  lie  was  confident,  fluent,  and  common- 
place, and  made  a  good  chairman  of  quarter  sessions 
speech.  'It  was  the  best  speech  that  he  ever  will 
make,'  said  Sugden,  'and  he  has  been  practising  it 
before  the  grand  jury  for  the  last  twenty  years.' 
However,  I  supported  him  very  zealously,  and  he  went 
to  bed  thinking  he  was  an  orator,  and  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Pakington,  I've  no  doubt,  to  that  eflfect/' 

All  dull  men  do  not  belong  to  one  side  of  the  House 
— the  House  would  have  to  be  enlarged,  perhaps 
doubk^d,  if  they  did.  To  Sir  James  Graham,  here 
linked  with  Pakington,  though  politically  severed, 
Disraeli  was  introduced  in  1836  at  a  dinner  where 
they  and  Peel  were  fellow-guests  of  Lord  Chandos, 
and  where  Disraeli  (within  one  year  of  his  senatorship) 
was  the  only  man  not  in  Parliament.  Once  be  got 
thens  sparring  began;  and  it  was  a  reference  made 
by  Disra(»li,  during  his  first  tenure  of  ofllce  as  Chancel- 
lor of  Excheciuer  in  1852,  to  Sir  James  Graham  as  a 
politician  whom  "I  will  not  say  I  greatly  respect,  but 
whom  rath(»r  I  greatly  regard,"  that  brought  the 
lit(»ral  ( iladstone  to  his  feet  with  an  indignant  rebuke: 
'*I  must  t<^ll  the  right  honorable  gentleman  that  he 
is  not  entitl(»d  to  say  to  my  right  honorable  friend  the 
member  for  Carlisle  that  he  regards  him  but  that  he 
does  not  respect  him.  I  must  tell  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  that  whatever  he  has  learned — and  he  has 
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learntKl  niuc-h — he  has  not  yet  learned  the  limits  of 
discretion,  of  moderation,  and  of  forbearance,  that 
ou(^ht  to  restrain  the  conduct  and  language  of  every 
member  of  this  House,  the  disregard  of  which  is  an 
offense  in  the  meanest  among  us,  but  is  of  tenfold 
weight  when  committed  by  the  Leader  of  the  House 
of  (Nmimons/'  Surely  above  the  accessory  cheers 
that  greeted  these  words  from  the  one  side  and 
the  derisive  but  equally  regular  cries  of  derision  from 
the  other,  the  inner  ear  could  hear  Homeric  laugh- 
ter of  gods  at  the  Parliamentary  tactics  of  the 
iHlanders. 

One  element  of  the  natural  regard  Disraeli  felt  for 

the   politician  whom  he  could  not  respect  may  be 

cidught  pi^rhaps  altogether  apart  from  the  life  of  the 

lopislature.    Disraeli's  great  liking  for  the  three  Sher- 

iilan  sisters,  I^dy  Seymour,  Mrs.  Norton,  and  Mrs. 

BIn<*kwood,  is  noted  on  another  page;  and  Graham 

XK'iiH  tlieir  unv\o — the  most  "n*spei»table'*  member  of 

tlif  family,  they  would  have  said.    How  often  are  Par- 

lianu^ntary   manners  softened   by  the   relations   be- 

t  wf*en  men  and  the  women  of  their  foes!    If  gentlemen 

u{  the  House  ever  pay  that  homage  to  absent  beauty, 

nameless  where  all  else  is  brawled,  the  return  is  si- 

l»*nTlv  made.    Diana  of  the  Crosswavs  chose  her  home 

at  W#»stminster  bv  the  w<mian's  instinct  to  be  near  a 

massiMl   mascnlinitv: — that   Diana   who  nevertheless 

ileilared,  in  a  cry  of  personal  anguish:     "A  woman 

in  the  jnllory  restores  the  original  bark  of  brotherhood 

to  mankind." 

To  a  colleague,  who,  when  staying  at  Hughenden, 
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proposed  a  walk:  ^^A  walk — impossible:  a  saunter,  if 
you  please." 

Lord  Eldon,  years  before,  had  died  regretting  three 
errors — the  first  of  which  was  that  he  had  once 
walked  where  he  might  have  ridden.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, after  Disraeli,  avoids  walking  any  distance — 
further,  let  us  say,  than  across  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Nevertheless  when  Lord  Stanley  (afterward  head 
of  the  Derby-Disraeli  Administration)  paid  his  first 
visit  to  llughenden  in  January,  1851  (not  a  good  saun- 
tering month,  certainly),  Disraeli's  own  record  is  as 
follows: 

**Stanley's  visit  to  llughenden  was  very  agreeable. 
Having  no  horses" — a  proviso  which  might  mollify 
even  a  Lord  Eldon — **we  took  long  walks  together — 
one  day  to  Uampden ;  another  to  the  Abbey.  The  view 
of  Hughenden  across  the  heights  is  quite  marvelous. 
I  had  never  seen  it  before.  We  walked  to  Denver 
Hill  and  its  sylvan  neighborhood;  and  on  Sunday, 
after  church,  we  walked  on  the  hills  in  view  of  Dash- 
wood's  Park,  till  me  got  to  Westcombe  Church.*- 

Disrai^li  had  then  for  three  years  been  the  unex- 
ploring  owner  of  Hughenden. 

A  favorite  sentiment  of  Disraeli's  in  middle  life, 
report<Ml  by  many  friends  in  slightly  varying  phrases, 
but  best  remembered  in  the  form  addressed  to  Us 
sister  when  Lord  Stanley  in  1851  failed  (through  faint- 
heartedness) to  form  a  Government:  "We  can  not 
complain  of  fortune:  only  of  our  inveterate  imbecility 
which  could  not  avail  itself  of  her  abundant  favors.** 
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To  a  friend  who  congratulated  him  on  hia  flrat 
Premiership:  ^Yea,  I  have  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
greasy  pole." 

Conversing  with  Lord  Ronald  Oower  (whom  he 
called  Mearesf'  over  a  cigarette  at  Hughenden),  he 
placed  among  happiest  things  '^one  of  those  long  mid- 
summer days  when  one  dines  at  nine  o'clock."  To 
Lford  Ronald  Oower  it  was  that  he  said  of  certain 
grave  colleagues  who  took  life  a  little  too  literally: 
••Mr.  W.  H.— or  is  it  Mr.  H.  W.?— Smith"  (memorable 
Benjamin  !)y  ''or  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  whom  I  always 
forget  to  call  Sir  Richard." 

'^He  wears  his  eyeglass  like  a  gentleman."  ThiS| 
according  to  Lobby  gossip,  was  Disraeli's  unimpas- 
sioned  comment  on  the  first  Parliamentary  speech  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  who  had  newly  come  from 
Birmingham  with  denunciation  of  Disraeli  upon  his 
lips.  Disraeli*s  estimate  of  one  of  their  number  was 
characteristically  a  much  kinder  one  than  Cardinal 
Newman  had  made  upon  the  Qolden  Youth  of 
Birmingham  in  general.  Dives,  said  the  preacher  in 
effect,  was  a  fine  gentleman,  but,  nevertheless,  was 
exdiidwl  from  heaven: 

'*This  was  the  fate  of  your  pattern  and  idol,  O  ye, 
if  any  of  yon  be  present,  youn^!:  men  who,  though  not 
posMesmHl  of  wealth  and  rank,  yet  affect  the  fashions 
of  those  who  have  them.  You,  my  brethren,  have 
not  lK*en  born  splendidly  or  nobly;  you  have  not  been 
brought  up  in  the  seats  of  lib^^ral  education;  you  have 
no  high  connections;  you  have  not  learned  the  man* 
ners  nor  caught  the  tone  of  good  society;  you  have 
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no  share  of  the  largeness  of  mind,  the  candor,  the 
romantic  sense  of  honor,  the  correctness  of  taste,  the 
consideration  for  others,  and  the  gentleness  which  the 
world  puts  forth  as  its  highest  type  of  excellence; 
you  have  not  come  near  the  courts  or  the  mansions 
of  the  great;  yet  you  ape  the  sin  of  Dives,  while  you 
are  strangers  to  his  refinement.  You  think  it  the  sign 
of  a  gentleman  to  set  yourselves  above  religion,  to 
criticize  the  religions  and  professors  of  religion,  to 
look  at  Catholic  and  Methodist  with  impartial  con- 
tempt, to  gain  a  smattering  of  knowledge  on  a  num- 
ber of  subjects,  to  dip  into  a  number  of  frivolous  pub- 
lications, if  they  are  popular,  to  have  read  the  latest 
novel,  to  have  heard  the  singer  and  seen  the  actor  of 
the  day,  to  be  well  up  with  the  news,  to  know  the 
names  and,  if  so  be,  the  persons  of  public  men,  to  be 
able  to  bow  to  them,  to  walk  up  and  down  the  street 
with  your  heads  on  high,  and  to  stare  at  whatever 
meets  you; — and  to  say  and  do  worse  things  of  which 
these  outward  extravagances  are  but  the  symbol. 
And  this  is  what  you  conceive  you  have  come  upon 
earth  for!  The  Creator  made  you,  it  seems,  O  my 
children,  for  this  work  and  office,  to  be  a  bad  imitation 
of  polished  ungodliness,  to  be  a  piece  of  tawdry  and 
faded  finery,  or  a  scent  which  has  lost  its  freshness 
and  does  but  offend  the  sense!" 

If  Disraeli,  an  observer  of  Newman  from  of  old, 
had  rend  this  passage,  a  point  is  supplied  to  the  say- 
ing, *7/r  wears  his  eyeglass  like  a  gentleman.*' 

To  his  wife,  when  disappointed  by  a  Liberal 
Premier's  refusal  to  shorten  the  Easter  and  lengthen 
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the  Whitsuntide  holidays:    ''My  dear,  what  can  we 
expect  from  a  Oovernment  that  is  not  in  society?'' 

''I  have  a  new  phrase  for  Harcourt."  So,  toward 
the  end  of  his  life,  said  Disraeli,  and  said  no  more. 
The  phrase  died  with  him;  and  we  must  continue  to 
associate  the  ''Hortensius''  of  Endymion  and  the 
^Rhodian"  combatant  in  Parliamentary  debate,  with 
the  man  for  whom  all  Dissyites  (following  Dissy  here 
too)  own  a  particular  Isindness,  since,  having  gone  out 
to  slay  Ooliath,  he  sat  instead  in  his  tent. 

''Lfove  has  many  long  words  in  its  vocabulary:  I 
have  used  them  myself  in  Henrietta  Temple  and  else- 
where. But  there  are  two  short  words  that  are  often 
missing  from  it;  and  their  absence  makes  all  the 
others  meaningless — the  prosaic  words,  'here'  and 
^ow.'  Eloquence,  both  in  love  and  in  politics,  is  often 
an  excess  of  manner  to  cover  a  defect  of  matter — the 
silver  cover  that  conceals  the  empty  dish." 

"There  are  fools  and  there  are  d d  fools'* — a 

nice  (and  a  nasty)  distinction.  Lord  Robert  Montagu, 
one  of  the  younger  sons  whom  Disraeli  tricnl  to  en- 
courage with  minor  administrative  posts,  calh^l  forth 
the  convenient  clasHiflcation  that  leaves  too  little 
doobt  as  to  the  denomination  in  which  he  himRclf  was 
ranged.  But  Lord  Robert's  life  had  been  one  long 
provocation.  Fie  provoke<l  his  Anglican  friends  and 
lost  his  nnntingdonshire  sent  in  Parliament  by  be- 
coming a  Catholic;  then  he  returned  to  the  ITouse 
(where  he  had  sat  as  a  Tory)  as  an  Irish  member  and 
a  Home  Ruler;  then,  again,  his  seat  at  the  Oratory 
and  in  Parliament  were  alike  vacated;  and,  after  hav- 
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ing  defended  the  Temporal  Power  as  an  all  but  divine 
appanage  of  the  Papacy,  he  wrote  pamphlets  to  prove 
that  the  Pope  was  the  Man  of  Sin  and  Manning  a 
son  of  per — and  se — dition.  Even  Disraeli's  toler- 
ance faltered  before  a  union  of  violence  and  vacil- 
lation. 

After  the  Colenso  controversy,  the  battle  of  Isan- 
dula,  and  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial:  "The 
Zulus  are  a  wonderful  people;  they  defeat  our  gen- 
erals, they  convert  our  bishops,  and  they  affix  *flnis* 
to  the  fortunes  of  a  French  dynasty." 

Of  a  certain  Lord  Chancellor:  "Everybody  knows 
the  stages  of  a  lawyer's  career — he  tries  in  turn  to  get 
on,  to  get  honors,  to  get  honest.  This  one  edits  hymns 
instead  of  briefs,  and,  beginning  by  cozening  juries, 
he  compounds  with  heaven  by  cramming  children  in 
a  Sunday  school."  Disraeli,  as  is  elsewhere  indicated, 
was  not  a  lover  of  lawvers. 

To  an  objectionable  person's  invitation,  Disraeli 
began  his  refusal  "Dear  Sir."  His  secretary  pointed 
out  that  this  formalism  would  come  unflatteringly  to 
one  who  was  of  great  importance  in  a  certain  county: 

"D th('  county!"  said  Disraeli.    As  a  last  futile 

effort  the  secretary  said:  "But  he  is  important  to 
the  party."     "D the  party!"  said  Disraeli. 

Janet t a,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  writes:  "Though  so 
kind,  he  knew  there  were  occasions  when  the  truest 
proof  of  real  kindness  was  to  maintain  his  own  views. 
No  consideration  would  induce  him  to  concede  a  point 
that,  in  his  estimation,  ought  not  to  be  yielded.^ 

Of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  after  his  Republican  speech 
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at  Newcastle-on-Tyne:   '^A  future  Ck)n8eryative  Prime 
Minister/' 

Sir  Charles  was  tlien  the  leader  of  a  little  con- 
stellation of  politiriansy  called  by  somebody  '^the 
Dilky  way."  "The  stars,  which  are  the  brain  of 
heaven/*  one  remembers,  in  this  connection,  that  Mr. 
(leorge  Meredith  somewhere  says.  One  can  say  no 
more  of  this  than  that  Disraeli's  prophe<*ies,  even  the 
nnlikeliest,  have  the  unusual  habit  of  coming  true. 

A  member  of  his  Administration  (Lord  Bury,  after- 
ward Earl  of  Albemarle)  went  to  the  Prime  Minister 
in  fear  and  trembling  to  confess  that  he  had  joined 
the  Church  of  Rome.  He  began  by  saying  that  a 
difficulty  had  arisen,  quite  unconnected  with  politics, 
^nd  that  he  was  afraid  it  meant  party  embarrassment, 
^ind  that  he  therefore  placed  his  resignation  in  his 
leader*s  hands. 

Ix>rd  Beaconsfield,  laconically:    "A  lady?" 
"Well,  if  you  like — the  Scarlet  Lady.     I  have  be- 
come a  Catholic." 

I^ird  Beaconsfield:  **But  how  rery  convenient.  A 
'^lativf*  of  mine  has  just  taken  the  same  step;  and 
^*^w  you  ran  tell  me,  what  was  terribly  puzzling  me, 
'ho  appropriate  tiling  to  say  in  <*()ngratulation." 

To  a  friend  who  showed  him  at  the  (Irosvenor 
'»allory  Watts's  portrait  of  Swinburne:  *'\Vhat  is  this 
.^'•Uthful  version  of  an  unregenerate  Duke  of  Argyll?" 
''^I^**  allusion  was  to  the  eighth  Duke  of  Argyll. 

On  seeing  Lc^nl  Hartington  yawn  during  his 
"^•tiden  speei'h:  ^'Ile'll  do."  Perhaps  this  gave  the 
^^Ht  to  the  wittv  authors  of  Wisdom  While  You  Wait. 
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ing  defended  the  Temporal  Power  as  an  all  but  divine 
appanage  of  the  Papacy,  he  wrote  pamphlets  to  prove 
that  the  Pope  was  the  Man  of  Sin  and  Manning  a 
son  of  per — and  se — dition.  Even  Disraeli's  toler- 
ance faltered  before  a  union  of  violence  and  vacil- 
lation. 

After  the  Colenso  controversy,  the  battle  of  Isan- 
dula,  and  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial:  ^*The 
Zulus  are  a  wonderful  people;  they  defeat  our  gen- 
erals, they  convert  our  bishops,  and  they  affix  *flnis* 
to  the  fortunes  of  a  French  dynasty." 

Of  a  certain  Lord  Chancellor:  "Everybody  knows 
the  stages  of  a  lawyer's  career — he  tries  in  turn  to  get 
on,  to  get  honors,  to  get  honest.  This  one  edits  hymns 
instead  of  briefs,  and,  beginning  by  cozening  juries, 
he  compounds  with  heaven  by  cramming  children  in 
a  Sunday  school."  Disraeli,  as  is  elsewhere  indicated, 
was  not  a  lover  of  lawvers. 

To  an  objectionable  person's  invitation,  Disraeli 
began  his  refusal  "Dear  Sir."  Uis  secretary  pointed 
out  that  this  formalism  would  come  unflatteringly  to 
one  who  was  of  great  importance  in  a  certain  county: 

"D the  county!"  said  Disraeli.     As  a  last  futile 

effort  the  secretary  said:  "But  he  is  important  to 
tlie  party."     "D the  party!"  said  Disraeli. 

Janet ta,  Dmhess  of  Rutland,  writes:  "Though  so 
kind,  he  knew  there  were  occasions  when  the  truest 
proof  of  real  kindness  was  to  maintain  his  own  views. 
No  consideration  would  induce  him  to  concede  a  point 
that,  in  his  estimation,  ought  not  to  be  yielded." 

Of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  after  his  Republican  8peeels> 
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at  Newcaetle-on-Tyne:    "A  future  Conservative  Prime 
Minister." 

Bir  Charles  was  then  the  leader  of  a  little  con- 
stellation of  politicians,  called  by  somebody  "the 
Dilky  way."  "The  stars,  which  are  the  brain  of 
heaven,"  one  remembers,  in  this  connection,  that  Mr. 
George  Meredith  somewhere  says.  One  can  say  no 
more  of  this  than  that  Disraeli's  prophecies,  even  the 
anlikeliest,  have  the  unusnal  habit  of  coming  true. 

A  member  of  his  Administration  (Lord  Bury,  after- 
ward Earl  of  Albemarle)  went  to  the  Prime  Minister 
in  fear  and  trembling  to  confess  that  he  had  joined 
the  Church  of  Rome.  He  began  by  saying  that  a 
difficulty  had  arisen,  quite  unconnected  with  politics, 
and  that  he  was  afraid  it  meant  party  embarrassment, 
and  that  he  therefore  placed  his  resignation  in  his 
leader's  hands. 

Lord  Beaconsfleld,  laconically:     "A  lady?" 
"Well,  if  you  like— the  Scarlet  Lady.     I  have  be- 
come a  Catholic." 

Lord  Beaconsfleld:  "But  how  veri/  convenient.  A 
relative  of  mine  has  juat  taken  the  same  step;  and 
now  you  can  tell  me,  what  was  terribly  puzzling  me, 
the  appropriate  thing  to  say  in  congratulation." 

To  a  friend  who  showed  him  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  Watts's  portrait  of  Swinburne;  "What  is  this 
youthful  version  of  an  unregenerate  Duke  of  Argyll?" 
The  allusion  was  to  the  eighth  Duke  of  Argyll. 

On    seeing    Lord    Hartington    yawn    during    his 
maiden  speech:     "He'll  do."     Perhaps  this  gave  the 
hint  to  the  witty  authors  of  Wisdom  While  Tou  Wail. 
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For    when    the    I usidccompktuar    Brttanniaicare    was 
thrust  on  Devonshire  House,  the  Duchess  implored: 
■     "Be  so  good  as  to  send  for  the  volumes  at  once:  we 
find  it  impossible  to  keep  the  Duke  awake." 

So  much  for  a  jest.  But  the  collector  of  Disraeli- 
ana  has  a  grave  tribute  to  pay  to  this  always  fair  and 
honorable  opponent  of  Disraeli — the  St.  Aldegonde  of 
Lothair,  drawn  by  Disraeli  with  no  unfriendly  hand. 
Amid  the  hurricane  of  reproaches  that  fell  upon  the 
Queen's  Favorite  Minister  during  the  Midlothian  cam- 
paign, one  voice  was  raised,  if  only  to  be  drowned,  in 
the  surrounding  clamor.  That  voice  was  Lord  Hart- 
ington's. 

E"No  one  can  justly  attribute  any  mean  or  un- 
worthy motives  to  Lord  Beaconsfield.  I  firmly  believe 
that  he  has  had  in  view  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
greatness  of  his  country  and  the  power  of  the  Sov- 
ereign whom  he  serves." 
These  words,  spoken  toward  the  close  of  the  Gen- 
eral Election  of  1880,  when  it  was  already  clear  that 
the  Tory  party  was  worsted,  shall  pass  down  to  his- 
tory in  high  contrast  with  those  of  most  of  the  Liberal 
candidates  of  the  day.  The  gratitude  of  two  persons 
that  speaker  instantly  won — Disraeli's  own  and  that 
of  the  Queen,  who — let  it  be  noted,  as  it  should  be, 
in  this  connection— subsequently  wished  that  Lord 
Hartington,  not  Mr.  Gladstone,  should  form  the  Ad- 
ministration that  was  to  follow. 
Writing  to  me  more  than  twenty  years  after  the 
utterance  of  these  just  and,  under  the  conditions, 
generous  words,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  (July,  1903) 
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sajs:  "Xotliing  that  has  since  happened  or  become 
known  has  induced  me  to  alter  in  any  degree  the 
opinion  which  I  then  expressed  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
political  character  and  aims." 

Of  a  member  who  brought  forward  a  yearly  anti- 
Popery  motion;  "For  years  this  man  has  been  a  bore; 
he  has  now  become  an  institution." 

Disraeli's  apologetic  comment  when  a  statesman, 
who  was  also  a  man  of  many  asperities,  became  a 
Knight  of  the  Thistle,  and  was  under  smokiug- 
room  criticism:  "He  is  a  Thistle;  and  yet  unreason- 
ing people  are  disappointed  that  they  do  not  gather 
figs." 

Similarly,  in  earlier  years  Disraeli  had  said  of  a 
pamphlet  by  his  impetuous  adversary,  Uoebuck; 
"Crab-apples  grow  upon  crab-trees,  and  the  meager 
and  acid  mind  produces  the  meager  and  acid 
pamphlet." 

To  a  Princess  of  impulsive  patriotism  (Mary  of 
Cambridge),  who,  wishing  the  Government  to  make 
a  move  against  Russia,  said  to  the  Prime  Minister  at 
a  dinner-party,  "I  can  not  imagine  what  you  are 
waiting  for":     "Potatoes,  at  tiiis  moment,  madam." 

To  Cardinal  Manning:  "I  say  Tory.  I  do  not  say 
Conservative — It  is  too  long  a  word." 

"I  think  you  must  be  my  Impresario."  In  his 
reading  of  men,  Disraeli  was  not  only  very  accurate, 
but  also  very  rapid;  and  in  one  case  at  least  a  casual 
meeting  of  his  in  a  country  house  with  a  man  much 
his  junior  led  to  a  long  and  close  association.  It  was 
at  Haby  in  the  time  of  the  last  Duke  of  Cleveland; 
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For  when  the  Insidecompletuar  Britanniaware  was 
thrust  on  Devonshire  House,  the  Duchess  implored: 
"Be  so  good  as  to  send  for  the  volumes  at  once:  we 
find  it  impossible  to  keep  the  Duke  awake." 

So  much  for  a  jest.  But  the  collector  of  Disraeli- 
ana  has  a  grave  tribute  to  pay  to  this  always  fair  and 
honorable  opponent  of  Disraeli — the  St.  Aldegonde  of 
Lothairy  drawn  by  Disraeli  with  no  unfriendly  hand. 
Amid  the  hurricane  of  reproaches  that  fell  upon  the 

Queen's  Favorite  Minister  during  the  Midlothian  cam- 
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paign,  one  voice  was  raised,  if  only  to  be  drowned,  in 
the  surrounding  clamor.  That  voice  was  Lord  Hart- 
ington's. 

"No  one  can  justly  attribute  any  mean  or  un- 
worthy motives  to  Lord  Beaconsfield.  I  firmly  believe 
that  he  has  had  in  view  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
greatness  of  his  country  and  the  power  of  the  Sov- 
ereign whom  he  serves." 

These  words,  spoken  toward  the  close  of  the  Gen- 
eral Election  of  1880,  when  it  was  already  clear  that 
the  Tory  party  was  worsted,  shall  pass  down  to  his- 
tory in  high  contrast  with  those  of  most  of  the  Liberal 
candidates  of  the  day.  The  gratitude  of  two  persona 
that  speaker  instantly  won — Disraeli's  own  and  that 
of  the  Qncen,  who — let  it  be  noted,  as  it  should  be, 
in  this  connection — subsequently  wished  that  Lord 
Hartington,  not  Mr.  Gladstone,  should  form  the  Ad- 
ministration that  was  to  follow. 

Writing  to  me  more  than  twenty  years  after  the 
utterance  of  these  just  and,  under  the  conditiODS^ 
generous  words,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  (July,  1903) 
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•mys:  ^Nothing  that  has  since  happened  or  become 
known  has  induced  me  to  aiter  in  any  degree  the 
opinion  which  I  then  expressed  of  Lord  Beaconsfteld's 
political  character  and  aims/' 

Of  a  member  who  brought  forward  a  yearly  anti- 
Popery  motion:  ^Tor  years  this  man  has  been  a  bore; 
he  has  now  become  an  institution." 

Disraeli's  apologetic  comment  when  a  statesman, 
who  was  also  a  man  of  many  asperities,  became  a 
Knight  of  the  Thistle,  and  was  under  smoking- 
room  criticism:  ^^He  is  a  Thistle;  and  yet  unreason- 
ing people  are  disappointed  that  they  do  not  gather 

flg«/- 

Similarly,  in  earlier  years  Disraeli  had  said  of  a 

pamphlet    by    his    impetuous    adversary,    Roebuck: 

^rab-apples  grow  upon  crab-trees,  and  the  meager 

and    acid    mind    produces    the    meager    and    acid 

pamphlet/' 

To  a  Princess  of  impulsive  patriotism  (Mary  of 
Cambridge),  who,  wishing  the  Government  to  make 
a  move  against  Russia,  said  to  the  Prime  Minister  at 
a  dinner-party,  ^'I  can  not  imagine  what  you  are 
waiting  for":     ** Potatoes,  at  this  moment,  madam." 

To  Cardinal  Manning:  **I  say  Tory.  I  do  not  say 
Conservative — it  is  too  long  a  word." 

**I  think  you  must  be  my  Impresario.''  In  his 
reading  of  men,  Disraeli  was  not  only  very  accurate, 
but  also  very  rapid;  and  in  one  case  at  least  a  casual 
meeting  of  his  in  a  country  house  with  a  man  much 
his  junior  led  to  a  long  and  close  association.  It  was 
at  Raby  in  the  time  of  the  last  Duke  of  Cleveland; 
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and  the  album  of  the  house  contained  a  sentiment, 
put  there  in  a  happy  couplet  by  Lord  Bennet: 

What  a  pity  at  Raby 
There  isn't  a  baby. 

And  that,  though  not  in  a  literal  sense,  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  girls  of  the  house-party  one  wet  afternoon. 

Sundays  are  dull  in  country  houses:  we  have  St- 
Aldegonde's  word  for  it;  but  wet  week-days  can  be 
very  dull  too,  within  and  without.  On  this  particular 
afternoon — a  very  particular  afternoon  in  the  lives 
of  two  people — a  group  of  young  ladies  insisted  upon 
being  amused;  and,  having  no  actual  baby  in  band, 
they  seized  on  a  young  man  with  a  reputation  for 
gravity  and  wisdom,  and  insisted  on  bis  becoming 
a  juvenile  for  their  sakes.  He  was  to  organize 
charades;  and,  first  of  all,  was  made  to  dance  a  break- 
down and  to  sing  a  comic  song  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  rattle  of  his  heels  upon  the  floor.  The  very 
incongruity  between  the  man  and  the  fooling  gave 
license  to  the  fun.  With  simplicity — like  that  of  the 
earlier  follower  of  St.  Francis  who  went  on  all  fours 
to  be  a  fool  for  Christ's  sake,  and  let  the  pompous 
people*  sneer,  yet  added  the  Stalnit  Mater  to  the  great 
poetry  of  the  Church — he  stooped  to  folly  and  raised 
mirth.  In  the  midst  of  the  frolic  he  looked  up  and 
saw  the  face  of  Disraeli  in  the  doorwav. 

Flis  first  meeting  with  the  Minister,  the  night  be- 
fore, had  been  an  event  in  his  life.  The  Minister  had 
receivcMl  him  cordially,  saying:  "I  had  a  great  respect 
for  your  father.''    And  now,  on  this  afternoon,  when 
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he  was  supposed  to  have  gone  to  his  chamber  for 
letter- writing,  the  Minister  was  witness  of  this  farce; 
and  the  willing  yet  unwilling  performer  beard  in  mem- 
ory one  sentence  that  choked  his  song:  ^'I  bad  a  great 
respect  for  your  father."  "And  what  a  fool  be  must 
think  me!"  was  his  reflection  as  he  ceased  at  once  his 
dance  and  shout  with  a  deferential  gesture  toward 
the  onlooker — always  the  onlooker.  The  girls,  bent 
with  laughter,  cried  out  to  him  to  go  on;  and,  y^ielding 
to  their  entreaties,  he  submitted  to  continue  his  per- 
formance. The  Minister  remained  for  another  min- 
ute or  two,  his  face  betraying  neither  amusement  nor 
vexation.  Then  he  turned  his  back  on  the  revels  and 
took  refuge  in  his  room.  "He  had  a  respect  for  my 
father,  and  what  a  fool  he  must  think  me!"  was  the 
improvised  entertainer*s  haunting  reflection  for  the 
rest  of  the  tedious  afternoon. 

After  dinner  that  evening,  when  the  others  passed 
out  of  the  dining-room,  Disraeli  waited  for  the  young 
man,  now  grave  even  beyond  his  cuRtom.  lie  ex- 
pecte<l  one  of  two  things — either  to  receive  an  ad- 
monition or  to  be  treated  with  candor  as  a  farrtur. 
The  Minister's  hand  was  on  hi8  Hhoiilder,  and  the 
words  ranie:  **I  think  you  must  be  my  InipreKario." 
The  Minister  ha<l  seen  in  him  one  who  was  sensitive 
yet  compliant;  he  knew  his  man;  and  the  tie  thus  be- 
gun— perhaps  the  closest  he  had,  except  only  that 
whieh  marriage  brought  him — (^ndured  until  the  end. 

Coleridge,  addressing  a  scoffing  crowd  at  Bristol, 
said:  **When  on  the  burning  embers  of  DemoiTacy 
you  throw  the  cold  waters  of  reason,  the  result  is  a 
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hiss."  Disraeli,  quoting  this,  declared  to  Bernal  Os- 
borne: "That  retort,  made  to  an  Athenian  mob, 
would  have  prevailed;  and  I  would  rather  have  been 
the  author  of  it  than  of  half  my  speeches." 

To  Cardinal  Manning,  who  said  to  him,  "You  have 
always  venerated  the  Creeds,  yet  you  are  now  praised 
in  all  the  reviews  of  Lothair  for  that  formula-annulling 
levity:  *A11  sensible  men  are  of  one  religion.'  *What 
is  that?'  'Sensible  men  never  tell'":  "Oh,  but  that 
was  surely  the  saying  of  a  distinguished  Bishop  of 
your  Church — Talleyrand?" 

"Then  we  will  make  him  Lord  High  Commissioner 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland."  This  was  said  when  Lonl 
Rosslyn's  claims  for  a  Government  recognition  were 
under  discussion,  and  when  somebody  said  that  he  was 
a  good  swearer.  Lord  Uosslyn  might  have  had  the 
Mastership  of  the  Horse,  or  anything  he  liked,  had 
Disraeli  foreseen  his  benefactions  to  mankind.  But 
they  were  still  hidden  in  school-room  or  the  nursery. 

"Of  course  I  am  gratified — you  know  my  tender 
feeling  for  all  women."  Thus  Disraeli  to  a  lord-in- 
The  "Gaiety"  waiting,  under  rather  whimiscal  eircum- 
of  Nations.  stances,  in  the  seventies,  what  time  the 
Russian  Bear  was  suspected  of  sharpening  his  claws. 
Prince8s  Louise  also  happened  to  be  crossing  the  seas 
to  or  from  Canada.  It  was  Sunday;  a  breeae  blew 
about  Windsor  Castle;  and  the  Queen  expressed  anx- 
iety as  to  the  state  of  winds  and  waves  in  mid-Atlan- 
tic. A  lord-in-waiting  said  he  knew  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  a  weather-diviner,  who  would  give  the 
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word.  He  would  go  to  get  it,  if  her  Majesty  wished; 
Her  Majesty  did  wish;  and  she  further  entrusted  her 
porsuivant  with  a  message  for  Lord  Beaconsfteld.  The 
lord-in-waiting  was  sent  from  the  Professor*s  house 
to  a  supper  of  Gaiety  girls,  and  there  found  him  in  this 
lively  company,  being  himself  constrained  to  listen 
to  the  game  of  words  that  was  passing  round.  The 
problem  for  the  ladies  was:  Which  would  they  choose 
if  they  had  to  marry — Gladstone  or  Disraeli?  All 
elected  Disraeli  save  one;  who  was  much  frowned  on 
by  the  company  until  she  explained:  ^^Gladstone,  so 
that  I  might  elope  with  Disraeli  and  break  Glad- 
stone's heart." 

The  lord-in*waitingy  much  diverted,  went  forth, 
and  finding  Disraeli  in  low  spirits,  told  him  this  tale, 
as  an  instance  of  his  great  popularity  with  all  classes. 
^*I  come,*'  he  said,  ^^from  the  Queen,  who  holds  you 
highest  in  the  land,  and  from  dancing-girls  who  adore 
jour 

The  whimsicality  of  the  thing  was  congenial  to 
Disraeli.  "Of  course  I  am  gratifleil,"  he  said,  greatly 
comforted;  and  next  day  showtnl  that  indeed  he  was. 
A  Cabinet  Council,  summoned  for  noon,  was  kept 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  a  MiniBter — the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  I  believe.  To  pass  the  time,  DiRraeli  told  his 
assemblcMl  colleagues  the  story  of  the  theatrical  sup- 
per— just  to  show,  he  said,  what  unexpecte<l  friends 
they  all  had.  Lord  Cairns  iaf^it  omni.^,  hearing,  did 
not  smile;  and  his  solemnity  put  out  of  countenance 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  then^fore  made  the  continued 
absence  of  a  colleague  an  excuse  for  postponing  the 
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Council  for  a  couple  of  hours.  The  ^^balance  of 
power"  was  then  unstable  as  quicksilver;  and  that 
afternoon  the  papers  had  headings:  "War  Imminent: 
A  Second  Cabinet  Council  summoned."  Wires 
throbbed  under  the  tidings;  the  Stock  Exchange 
shivered;  the  Paris  Bourse  sensitively  responded;  all 
Europe  felt  the  thrill.  The  Gaiety  girls  (as  the 
Minister  reflected,  and  with  no  qualm),  for  the  first 
and  last  time  i  their  lives,  through  a  chance  associa- 
tion with  him,  had  made  history:  their  theater  was 
at  last  the  ^*Gaiety"  of  nations. 

"What  is  the  difference  between  a  misfortune  and 
a  calamity?" — somebody  asked  a  new  definition  from 

Disraeli.    The  questioner,  beini;  no  liter- 

Gladstoniana.  ^  '  ^ 

alist,  but  a  man  of  liberal  understandings 
got  the  reply:  "Well,  if  (Uadstone  fell  into  the 
Thames,  that  would  be  a  misfortune;  and  if  anybody 
pulled  him  (mt,  that,  I  suppose,  would  be  a  calamity." 
To  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  remarked  across  the 
table  of  the  House,  **We  were  sincere  in  all  we 
did":     **I    never  doubted   your  sincerity,  only  your 

ability/' 

« 

This  seems  an  echo  of  the  old  taunt  he  bad  ad- 
dressed to  a  foe  in  early  life:  **I  am  bound  to  furnish 
my  antagonists  with  arguments,  but  not  with  com- 
prehension." 

Again  across  the  table  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  come  to  an  involuntary 
pause:  *'Your  last  word — 'Revolution.*  "  Canon  Mac- 
Coll,  I  should  add,  disputes  this  story,  which  he  traces 
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to  a  reminder  once  given  by  Disraeli  to  Gladstone  that 
his  last  word  was  ''satellites.'' 

**A  man  of  splendid  abilities,  hampered  by  his 
Church  liaisons."  This,  to  Mr.  Espinasse,  when 
Gladstone  was  still  member  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. Gladstone,  going  to  Lancashire,  later  made  the 
admission:  ''Gentlemen,  I  stand  before  you  un- 
muuled." 

"Almost  a  statemaii.  Not  redec  ed  by  a  single 
vice." 

On  hearing  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  excellent 
form  as  the  guest  of  Lady  Cowper  at  Wrest  Park 
(November,  1879),  Lord  Beaconsfleld,  who  was  not 
above  a  pun,  said:  "Doubtless  he  thinks  that  I,  the 
wicked,  will  cease  from  troubling  while  he,  the  weary, 
is  at  Wrest." 

In  a  letter  (still  unpublished)  addressed  to  a  friend 
at  the  time  of  Gladstone's  retirement  from  the  (lov- 
ernment,  Lord  Bearonsfield  says  he  rejoices  that  "the 
casting  out  of  evil  spiritH  in  not,  after  all,  a  thing 
of  the  past." 

"(fladKtone  treats  the  Queen  like  a  public  depart- 
ment— I  treat  her  like  a  woman." 

"My  favorite  primroao,"  said  Lord  Beaconsfleld  in 
1878  to  Dean  Pigou.    It  i«,  however,  Queen  Victoria's 

inHeription,    "Ilis    favorite    flower,"   that 

The  Primrose. 

lias  associated  the  primrose^  (in  bloom  at 
the  time  of  his  death)  memorially  with  his  name. 

"I>*t  us  go  to  the  Faun."  One  of  the  trees  in  the 
OtiH^n  Park  Lord  Beaconsfleld,  in  allusion  to  its  sug- 
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gestive  shape,  called  "the  Faun";  and  in  the  early 
summer  each  year,  during  his  later  life,  Lord  Beacons- 
field  would  say  to  Lord  Rowton:  "Let  us 

The  Faun.  „     ,  , 

go  to  the  taun.  Casual  passers-by  won- 
dered to  see  the  Minister  with  his  secretary  "worship- 
ing" at  this  sylvan  shrine.  ("I  am  not  surprised  that 
the  ancients  worshiped  trees"  is  a  phrase  found  in 
one  of  his  latest  letters.)  Together  they  went,  and, 
when  one  was  taken,  the  survivor  continued  year  after 
year  his  summer  pilgrimage  to  that  London-skirted 
shrine. 

"It  will  see  me  out."  This  he  said  when  in  1880  he 
took  a  nine  years'  lease  of  the  Curzon  Street  house 

in  which,  only  nine  months  later,  he  died. 

Habitations. 

It  may  be  of  service  here  to  give  such  a 
register  as  it  is  now  possible  to  make  of  the  successive 
houses  occupied  by  Disraeli  in  town — a  list  perhaps 
convenient  to  autograph  collectors  and  others,  some- 
times puzzled  by  a  hieroglyphic  or  a  hasty  capital 
letter  to  indicate  the  writer's  whereabouts — such  as 
"D.  S."  for  Downing  Street,  "(J.  G."  for  Orosvenor 
Gate,  **(\  (\"  for  the  ('arlton  riub,  and  so  forth. 

1S04-1817:  f)  King's  Koad,  Ilolborn,  now  (1903) 
Theobalds  Hoad. 

1S17  1S29:  i\  Hloomsbury  Square,  often  renum- 
bered in  the  interval,  but  again  in  1887  restored  to 
its  old  number,  fi. 

February,  1832  (after  his  return  from  prolonged 
travels),  he  describes  himself  as  "comfortably  located 
in  Duke  Street,  St.  James's." 
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Haji  1836:  31a  Park  Street,  Qrosyenor  Sqoaret 
after  sojouming  at  No.  3  in  the  same  street  as  his 
father's  guest  for  some  months. 

January^  1836:    34  Upper  Urosvenor  Street. 

183»-18T2:    Urosvenor  Uate  (now  29  Park  Lane). 

1873:  2  Whitehall  Gardens,  a  delightful  house, 
now  worthily  occupied  by  Messrs.  A.  Constable  &  Co. 

1874:    10  Downing  Street. 

1880:  After  a  brief  tenancy  in  Charles  Street, 
Urosvenor  Square,  he  took  the  house  in  Curson  Street 
(No.  19)  where,  in  the  following  spring,  more  punctual 
to  his  word  than  he  had  expected,  he  passed  away. 

Lord  Beaconsfleld,  while  his  title  was  still  fresh, 
was  surprised  in  the  street  by  the  bow  of  a  lady  whom 

he  failed  to  recognise.    "Who  is  she?"  he 

Conplimtiits. 

asked  of  the  companion  on  whose  arm  he 
leant.  ''Lady  Sebright."  Anxious  to  atone,  he  half 
turned  round  to  the  lady,  who  was  half  turning  to 
him,  and  who  then  ran  forward  and  said: 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Disraeli?  Oh,  I  beg  pardon. 
Lord  Beaconsfield." 

*'Of  what  use  i8  my  coronet  to  me,  my  dear  lady, 
8o  long  as  Sir  John  is  alive?" 

Sir  William  Eraser's  version  is  characteristic  of 
Sir  William  Fraser.  "On  his  first  becoming  Premier 
the  wife  of  Sir  X.  Y.  stepped  from  her  brougham  in 
St.  James's  Street,  and  effuRively  said:  'You  are  at 
last  in  your  right  place,  where  you  ought  to  be.*  Dis- 
raeli, who  could  not  have  liked  this  open-air  demon- 
stration, at  once  replied:    'What  is  the  good  of  it  all, 
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80  long  as  Sir  X.  lives.' "  Possibly  the  Tory  member 
who  recently  quoted  the  story  to  me  in  illustration  of 
Disraeli's  humbug  knew  it  only  in  the  Fraser  version. 
The  authentic  version  supplies  the  otherwise  missing 
motive — Disraeli's  desire  to  make  gallant  amends  for 
his  first  forgetfulness  of  the  lady. 

A  Chinese  Ambassador,  having  expressed  regret, 
through  the  Embassy  interpreter,  that  he  could  not 
speak  English,  Disraeli  said  to  the  interpreter:  "Pray 
beg  the  Ambassador  to  remain  in  this  country  until 
I  can  speak  Chinese." 

Probably  these  were  the  same  Chinese  Ambassa- 
dor and  his  interpreter  whom  Browning  met  at  about 
this  date.  The  interpreter  said  that  his  Excellency 
and  the  Englishman  were  brother  poets.  **Eh?"  said 
Browning,  looking  with  new  interest  at  the  Celestial, 
doubly  fathered  by  Phoebus, 


^^Giver  of  ^Iden  days  and  golden  song. 


»« 


"Yes,"  said  the  interpreter,  "he  writes  enigmas.'' 

"A  brother  indeed,"  cried  Browning.  But  the 
written  story  fails  for  lack  of  the  laugh  the  poet 
laughed  in  the  telling  of  it. 

On  sitting  beside  iicorgina.  Lady  Dudley,  and  see- 
ing her  hold  out  her  arm:    **Canova!" 

Disraeli  was  in  some  moods  a  dealer  in  few  wonls; 
so  that  Ladv  Bulwer-Lvtton,  who  introduces  him 
under  a  thin  disguise  in  one  of  her  novels,  makra  him 
so  much  of  an  economist  of  words  as  to  say  "Mom- 
ing,"  for  "Oood  morning."  He  was  of  her  basband^s 
friends;  therefore,  the  poor  lady  thought,  none  of 
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hera;  so  that  when  he  sat  in  impressionable  yeivet 
upon  a  cane-chair^  she  felt  very  happy  in  saying  that 
*'he  bore  upon  him  the  brand  of  Cain." 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Disraeli's  face  had  the 
almost  comatose  aspect  which  Millais  has  too  pain- 
full}* preserved;  and  then  Madame  de  Murrieta 
(Marquesa  de  Banturce)  was  one  of  the  few  people 
able  by  her  inspiriting  presence  to  rouse  him  from  his 
lethargy.  On  the  occasion  of  a  Rothschild  wedding 
where  he  and  she  were  neighbors  among  the  guests, 
she  noticed  with  concern  that  the  jewels  and  "ropes 
of  pearls*'  among  the  wedding  presents  did  not,  as 
of  old,  kindle  a  light  in  the  eye  of  Israel.  lie  sat  in 
an  abstraction  that  bordered  upon  death.  A  person- 
age then  approa(*htHl  the  Marquesa,  praised  the 
pre<*ious  stones,  gorgeous  as  the  Hebrew  dreams  of 
New  Jerusalem,  and  added  with  gallantry:  "But  your 
eyes  send  them  all  into  the  shade.*' 

"And  call  me  out  of  the  shadefl,"  interposed  Lord 
BeaconHtield,  with  a  sudden  animation  that  made  him 
what  the  ex|H'rien<*ed  MarqucHa  said  she  had  of  old 
found  him  to  bi^ — the  most  finished  and  fastidious 
talker  in  town. 

IHsraeli  was  a  fair  hand  at  whist — a  pame  in  which 
he  was  shariM>ne<I  by  his  early  friend,  <'lay,  who  wrote 

a  book  about   it.     ITe  is  remembered  at 

DiTertions. 

LaminfTttm  as  playing  with  the  daughters 
tif  the  house;  and  it  was  his  custom  to  address  to  them 
little  notes  which  he  very  irregularly  threw  across 
the  table — a  real  diversion.    For  once  he  was  a  player 
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with  distractions.  Lady  Lamington's  memory  of  him 
as  a  talker  is  that  be  was  a  man  of  moods:  sometimes 
silent,  but  sometimes  overflowing  with  anecdote,  epi- 
gram, and  hyperbole;  also  that  he  was  drawn  out  by 
women  rather  than  by  men.  The  late  Mr.  Christopher 
Sykes  used  to  remark  that  whereas  Gladstone  good- 
naturedly  overflowed  to  everybody,  Disraeli  talked  as 
an  opportunist — awaitinjj  the  favorable  time  and 
place  and  audience  for  the  production  of  his  good 
things,  lie  himself  somewhere  has  an  agreeably 
ironic  allusion  to  Kensington  Gardens  as  a  haunt 
where  we  not  only  polish  our  perorations,  but  **pre- 
pare  our  im[)romptu8." 

Though  an  intrepid  rider  in  youth,  and  a  good  shot, 
Disraeli  knew  his  duty  to  the  country,  in  a  great  sense, 
too  well  to  make  the  hunting-field  his  arena.  Perhaps 
he  never  taunted  any  sportsman  among  his  followers 
as  (ieorg(»  II  once  taunted  a  Duke  of  Grafton,  with 
''spemling  all  his  time  in  tormenting  a  poor  fox  that 
was  generally  a  much  better  beast  than  any  of  the 
brutes  that  pursued  him."  N<»vertheless,  one  of  his 
most  satisfying  triumphs  was  his  success  in  persuad- 
ing Lord  <i(M»rge  Hentinck  to  give  up  to  Parliament 
and  ProttMtion  the  time  he  had  devoted  to  his  stables. 
As  years  advamM^I  Disnieli*s  app<'aranc<'s  in  the  field 
might  he  rouiited  on  five  fing<»rs.  In  ISM,  when  he 
was  i\w  gu(»st  of  his  great  friend.  Lord  Galway,  at 
Serlby,  he  was  [>ersuaded  to  go  out  fox-hunting. 
Three  ch<»ers  were  given  by  the  tenant-farmem  of 
Notts  for  their  great  advorate  and  friend.  With  Lortl 
Wilton,  too,  he  rode  to  hounds  in  18«U;  and   again 
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won  plaudits  for  the  coorage  he  showed  in  taking  the 
saddle  after  long  abstention — a  sore  experience  it 
was  to  him  very  literally. 

Doring  a  visit  in  1873  to  Lamington,  the  Scottish 
seat  of  his  former  fellow  Young  Englander,  Mr.  Baillie 
Cochrane  (whom  he  sent  to  the  Upper  House  as  Lord 
Leamington),  Disraeli  was  called  upon  to  plant  a  con* 
ifer.  He  threw  a  shilling  into  the  pit  prepared  for  the 
planting:  *'To  bring  fortune  to  the  family'" — fortune 
which  took  the  form  of  the  second  Lord  Lamington's 
high  ability  to  serve  his  country  as  Governor  of 
Queensland.  On  the  occasion  of  that  planting,  as 
Liady  Leamington  remembers,  her  big  dog  ran  out, 
brushed  against  Disraeli  and  graced  his  leg  against  a 
wall.  He  was  already  gouty,  and  that  evening,  as  a 
result  of  the  bruise,  of  which  he  made  light  at  the  mo* 
ment,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  to  his  room. 

Lady  Lamington*8  daughter,  Constance,  Countess 
Df  la  Warr,  remembers  another  rural  scene,  with  the 
tourh  of  Courts  about  it  to  endear  it  the  mon*  to  the 
h«*art  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  He  was  her  fluent  at 
Buckhurst  (her  father,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  had, 
long  before  her  niarriape,  been  accor<le<l  the  name  of 
BuckhurHt  in  Coninffshi/)  and  there  was  a  daily  lunch 
in  the  woodn.  Once,  as  they  sat  down,  the  nylvan 
Rolitude  wan  further  diHturbed.  The  jingle  of  harness, 
iMift  In  the  diHtanre  as  Titania's  bells,  and  unexpected 
as  those  horn-blasts  which  disturbed  the  Bavarian 
W4NMlman*s  midnifcht  dreams  what  time  King  Otto 
went  a-hunting,  was  heard  by  the  astonished  party 
at  luncheon.    In  reply  to  an  exclamation  of  the  host- 
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ess  Disraeli  explained:  ^^It  is  a  Queen's  Messenger 
in  quest  of  me.  Loving  the  incongruous,  I  gave  in- 
structions that  he  was  to  find  me  for  State  business 
in  a  forest."  That  Queen's  Messenger  seems  to  step 
straight  into  our  midst  from  the  pages  of  Disraeliau 
romance.  Other  authors  go  to  society  for  their  epi- 
sodes. Disraeli,  for  his  own  social  inspirations,  fre- 
quently went  to  his  novels.  He  himself  made  his 
characters  credible;  for,  if  he  did  not  go  to  life  for 
them  in  the  first  instance,  he  himself  lived  the  novels 
he  had  written. 

Well  had  he  himself  said:  "A  literary  man  who 
is  a  man  of  action  is  a  two-edged  weapon;  nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  Julius  Caesar  and  Frederick  the 
Great  were  both  eminent  literary  characters,  and  yet 
were  perhaps  the  two  most  distinguished  men  of 
action  of  ancient  and  modern  times."  Equally  could 
one  conceive  of  either  of  them  fighting  a  battle  to 
bear  out  a  book  or  writing  a  book  to  make  record 
of  a  battle.  Disraeli  in  life  constantly  blended  fiction 
with  fact,  and  fact  with  fiction.  If  Waterloo  was  won 
on  the  playing-fields  of  Kton,  the  title  Reaconsfield 
was  taken  in  the  early  chapters  of  Virion  Greif,  and 
Cyprus  annexed  and  the  Queen  made  Empress  of 
India  in  the  pages  of  Tancrvd,  Well,  in  one  n^spect, 
did  Mr.  Balfour  say  to  a  lady  who  longest  to  meet 
Dizzy  that  he  was  but  "a  brazen  mask  speaking  his 
own  novels." 

To  the  Hon.  Keginald  Brett:  "I  never  trouble  to 
be  avenged.    When  a  man  injures  me,  I  put  his  name 
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on  a  slip  of  paper  and  lock  it  ap  in  a  drawer. 
Time's  It  ia  marveloaa  liow  the  men  I  have  thus 

ReTtnges.  labeled  have  the  knack  of  dittappearing/' 
An  anecdote  for  which  1  am  indebted  to  the  Poet 
Laureate  makes  a  delightful  sequel  to  this  saying.  It 
shows  us  the  fairer  side  of  the  medal.  8ir  John 
Pope-Uennessy,  in  early  youth,  conceived  a  romantic 
admiration  for  Disraeli  and  wrote  to  him  a  letter 
cou<*hed  somewhat  in  the  strain  of  that  in  which  Mag- 
gie Tulliver  told  Sir  Walter  how  clever  she  was  and 
how  unhappy.  The  Irish  boy*s  letter  to  Disraeli  end- 
tnl,  "/  lore  ,voii."  Xo  answer  came:  Disraeli*s  rule  of 
no  replj*  was  all  but  inexorable.  Did  he  put  the 
names,  too,  of  these  ardent  acolytes  away  in  that 
drawer,  beside  those  of  bis  detractors?  Certain  it  is, 
that  imme<liately  Pope-IIennesHy  made  bis  first  ad- 
venturous atta<*k  on  an  Irish  seat,  and  was  rewarded 
by  Huc'cess,  a  messenger  came  down  to  his  chambers 
in  the  Temple  bearing  a  miHsive  frcmi  Disraeli.  It 
was  a  hasty  summons  to  a  Parliament arv  dinner  the 
next  night,  where  all  others  annind  the  bonnl  wen* 
senators  of  ex|M'rience.  The  after  rnreer  of  "the 
Po|M»'*  as  a  Colonial  itovernor  of  Disraeli's  making 
was  full  of  romantir  inci<lents,  hinting  at  universal 
ratlifr  than  offirial  sympathies,  and  a  disposition  to 
make  war,  not  on  native  rares,  but  on  Downing 
KtrtM*t. 

**I  find  the  greatest  repose  in  solitude,"  he  said 
at  Ilughenden,  toward  his  life's  close,  to  Janetta, 
Du(*hess  of  Rutland.    This  became  the  abiding  mo<Kl; 
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but  it  was  not  a  solitude  that  is  vacancy;  it  was 
peopled;  it  was  the  "never  less  alone  than  when  alone" 
Alone  in  the  of  Cardinal  Newman.  He  enjoyed  peace 
CoDDtrjr.  — with    honor;    a    repose    that    was    not 

'  paralysis;  a  resting  on,  rather  than  from,  his  labors; 

I  books  were  always  his  friends,  and  they  now  became 
his  company  at  dinner,  with  a  pause  for  ten  minutes' 
reading  between  each  course.  The  mistress  of  Hugh- 
enden  was  no  more,  but  raemories  of  her  were  all 
about  him;  and  he  could  take  in  retrospect  the  pleas- 
ure she  had  once  shared  with  him  in  his  woods  and 
fields;  in  those  beloved  juniper  bushes;. in  the  pea- 
cocks, not  more  proud  of  themselves  than  he  was 
proud  of  them;  in  the  starlight,  wherein  he  walked  to 
the  accompaniment  of  bats;  in  the  sunshine,  which 

[bad  been  his  very  life  in  youth;  and  in  the  round 
of   seasons,    rough    and    sweet,    subtly    charged    for 

I  mourning   man    with   ever   new    uncovenanted    com- 

[  pensations. 

"I  have  scarcely  exchanged  a  word  with  any  one 

^  for  three  weeks;'    but  the  delight  of  living  in  the 

■I  country  in  summer  is  ever  new  to  me:  I  perpetually 
discover  fresh  charms." 

This,  too,  was  said  to  the  same  friend,  doubly  en- 
deared to  Lord  Beaconsfield  for  her  husband's  sake 
and  her  own.    She  bore  witness  to  the  wide  sympathy 

!  with  which  he  looked  out  on  the  world,  and  the  re- 
ward which  nature  gave  to  him,  as  to  all  townsmen 

I  who  "go  seek  her,  find  her,  and  are  friends  again": 


■  Attain,  I 
Baghendcn  : 


e  (luring  his  wi^owerhood  to  tlip  Dnphesii  from  lone 
e  not  Bpokeo  to  >  hnman  beiog-  for  a  fortnight" 
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^He  delighted  in  flowers,  from  the  violet  and  prim- 
rose to  the  gardenia  or  the  rare  orchid.  Beaatifal 
faces,  soft  voices,  children's  ways,  even  if  sometimes 
rather  like  what  we  hear  of  Puck,  refreshed  him/' 
No  understanding  of  Disraeli  as  looker-on  or  prime 
actor  in  life  will  be  intelligent  unless  this  element  of 
'*PuckishDess**  be  taken  in  count.  The  Duchess  con- 
tinues: ''Lord  Beaconsfteld  seemed  to  find  pleasure 
in  the  commonest  beauties — the  luxuriance  of  the 
grass,  even  the  apparent  comfort  of  the  cattle  in  the 
rich  pastures.  He  spent  much  time  in  the  open  air. 
Like  John  Evelyn,  he  found  constant  interest  in  trees 
and  the  theoretical  part  of  woodcraft." 

*'It  pains  me  to  see  it:  take  it  away.'*  The  capacity 
for  pleasure  implies  (alas,  in  what  disproportion!)  the 
capacity  for  pain.  One  day  Lord  Beaconsfield,  walk- 
ing in  Hughenden  Park  with  Janetta,  Duchess  of  Rut- 
land, was  accosted  by  a  daft  rustic,  to  whom  he  bad 
gladly  given  the  liberty  of  his  demesne.  "Lonl  Bc*a- 
ccmsfiehl,"  his  companion  afterward  re<*onled,  "spoke 
in  a  particularly  kind  manner  and  listentHl  to  his 
story.  The  poor  old  man  ranible<l  in  Iuh  talk  about 
a  dcnid  bird  h('  had  found  and  carriiMl  in  Iiih  hand. 
Lonl  B«*aron«fl«*ld,  after  looking  at  the  bird,  8aid:  *It 
painH  me  to  see  it:  take  it  away.' 


•  «• 


•'J  must  spf'ak  at  once" — the  message  he  sent  to 
I-4»nl  Granville  across  the  floor  of  the  ITouse  of  Lords 
TbeBei^iiaiiif  during  an  early  stage  of  the  debate  on 
oCtbeEod.  |jj^»  Gladstone  flovernment's  abandon- 
ment of  Candahar  on  March  5, 1881. 
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At  the  fag-end  of  his  life,  you  may  say  he  was  im- 
patient for  the  lirst  time.  The  "I  can  wait"  of  his 
early  school-days,  and  the  "they  may  wait"  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  Uouse  of  Commons,  expressed  the 
twofold  spirit  in  which,  five  years  earlier,  he  had  en- 
tered on  his  duties  in  the  Uouse  of  Lords. 

'*Your  lordships  will  remember,-'  said  Lord  Gran- 
ville, after  the  passing  away  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
and  in  illustration  of  his  powers  of  patience  ami  self- 
control,  "how  silent  and  reticent  he  was  at  first,  until 
an  unfounded  accusation  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  spe(*ch,  which  at  once  established  <he  hold 
on  this  House  which  he  had  so  long  maintained  in 
another  place."  But  now  was  no  time  for  delay, 
though  it  was  still  the  time  for  self -repression.  Lord 
Granville's  word  rc^aclied  home  once  more:  "At  ten 
o'clock  on  the  se<'ond  evening  of  the  Afghan  debate. 
Lord  B(»a<-onsfield  sent  me  word  that  he  must  speak 
at  once.  I  sent  ba<*k  a  strong  remonstrance.  Two 
nobh»  lords  who  formerly  held  office,  and  a  third  with 
remarkable  power  of  speaking,  wished  to  take  part  in 
the  (h»bate.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  however,  ^rslsted, 
and,  in  following  hiui,  1  complained  to  your  lordships 
of  what  he  had  done.  1  thought  at  the  time  I  was 
justilicd  in  that  complaint;  but  it  is  with  regret  that 
I  hav(»  since  learned  that  just  b(*fore  my  remonstrance 
Lord  B(»aconsfield  had  swallowed  one  drug  and  in- 
hahul  anoth(»r  in  <iuantities  nicely  calculated  to  free 
him  from  his  suffering  during  the  time  required  fur 
his  speech." 

Tht*  double  Lord  Beaconsfield  indeed;  the  man  of 
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physical  coorage,  whom  pain  could  not  quell;  the  man 
of  moral  coorage  who,  rather  than  parade,  or  even 
plead,  his  claim  to  a  place  on  the  political  martyr* 
ology  of  England,  preferred  to  be  lectured,  lamented 
over,  and  misunderstood. 

The  twelfth  Duke  of  Somerset,  in  1878,  looking 
near  half  a  century  backward,  said:  '^Many  years 
TiicProctt-  '^S^f  when  Disraeli  was  dining  with  me, 
•ton's  Close,  before  he  was  in  Parliament,  we  were 
talking  of  'What  was  the  most  desirable  life?*  and 
he  said  he  considered  the  most  desirable  life  to  be 
*A  continued  grand  procession  from  manhood  to  the 
tomb.'  '• 

He  had  his  desire. 

It  is  interesting  to  rec^all  Disraeli's  own  record  of 
a  dinner — perhaps  the  very  occasion  of  this  visionary 
pronouncement — with  the  Duke,  then  Lord  St.  Maur, 
so  far  ba<*k  as  the  June  of  1833: 

"I  dimnl  jvsterday  with  the  St.  Maurs  to  uu^t  Mrs. 
Sh<*ridan*'  <the  grandmother  of  Lady  St.  Maur).  "An 
agnM*able  party;  and  Mrs.  RIarkwo<Kl  and  Brinsley. 
I^^nl  St.  Maur,  great  talent,  whieh  developH  itself  in 
a  doniestie  eirele,  thoufirii  otherwise  »hy-mannere<l." 

It  was  thiH  8hyneHR  wliieh  never  deserted  him,  to- 
gether with  an  unerrinjj  retirence  and  a  difi^niflefl 
reHtraint  stoies  might  envy,  that  gained  for  him  the 
Hobriqiiet  of  "the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset.*' 

A  Coooiel  of  To  his  best  friend,  as  a  last  direction 

Perfection.       bi*fore  his  death:   "Never  defend  me." 
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**I  have  no  strength  left — let  us  return/'  To  Lord 
Barrington  the  words  were  spoken  by  Lord  Beacons- 
The  Last  field  in  the  east-windy  March  of  1881, 
Illness.  during  a    walk   in   the   neighborhood   of 

Curzon  Street — tlie  last  before  the  Minister  took  to 
bed.  Five  weeks  later,  the  attack  of  bronchitis,  an 
expression  of  gout,  and  attended  by  spasmodic  asth- 
ma, closed  his  life.  Lord  Howton  having  accompanied 
his  sister,  who  was  seriouslj'  ill,  to  th^  South  of 
France,  Lord  Barrington  was  in  charge  of  the  Chief. 
More  than  once  during  their  walks  together  the  Min- 
ister (exhibited  evident  signs  of  exhaustion,  such  as 
these  quoted  words  express.  Once,  indeed,  he  had 
to  support  himself  by  holding  on  to  the  iron  railings 
of  a  house  lie  was  passing;  and  but  for  the  assistance 
of  Lord  Barrington's  arm  would  have  been  unable  to 
get  home.  Having  taken  to  his  bed,  he  was  never 
able  to  leave  it,  except  in  moments  when  the  muscular 
debilitv  which  commonlv  overcame  him  seemed  to 
lift,  and  to  leave  him  in  possession  of  a  delusive  en- 
ergy of  body  mat<*hing  that  energy  of  will  which  even 
vet  no  bodilv  lassitude  could  ciuench. 

^*But  how  is  it  to  be  arranged  with  Kidd?"  The 
qu(»stion  was  put  by  Lord  B(^a<-onsfield  when,  in  the 
early  stages  of  his  fatal  illness,  he  was  urged  by  Sir 
Philip  Kos<^  to  call  in  Quain.'  Sir  Philip  was  not  the 
Minist(*r's  lawyer  only;  he  was  also  his  friend;  he  had 
Ix^en  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Pau  when,  hearing 

>  Aftorwanl  Sir  Ri<^bar<l  Qiiain.  Tie  wam  born  at  Mallow  in  1816,  tad 
d\M  at  tlio  njr*'  of  oiirbty-two,  loarin^  no  beir  to  tho  baronetcy  confenrd  on 
bim  «(>vi>n  yearw  earlier  in  reco(n>ition  of  hit  serricet  to  membert  of  the  Rojal 

Family, 
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the  grave  news  from  Carson  Street,  he  hastened 
thither.  Bir  Philip,  knowing  that  Dr.  Kidd,  a  homeo- 
path, was  in  attendance,  was  urgent  that  his  own 
doctor,  who  had  attended  him  with  success  in  an  ill- 
ness partially  like  the  Minister's,  should  be  sum- 
moned. Instantly  the  stricken  man  thought,  not  of 
the  advantage  to  himself,  but  of  possible  uncomforta- 
ble complications  for  his  first  adviser  of  long  and  kind 
standing.  The  diplomacy  demanded  by  the  situation 
was  rendered  the  more  delicate  by  the  notorious  un- 
willingness of  allopaths  to  meet  the  dispensers  of  a 
diflTering  system.  Now,  however,  time  pressed;  a  life, 
pre<*ious  to  the  nation — the  nation  had  not  known 
how  precious  until  now — was  at  stake;  and  the  Sov- 
ereign herself,  whose  wish  was  still  a  command  to 
her  Favorite  Minister,  urged  the  instant  calling  in  of 
additional  advice.  So  Dr.  Quain  came;  and,  a  little 
later,  he  brought  Dr.  Bruce,  a  young  specialist  from 
the  Brompton  Hospital.  While  these  three  phy- 
MirianM,  and  especially  two  of  them,  continued 
through  nights  and  days  to  fight  death  inch  by  inch, 
I^»nl  Ii(*aconHfield  crosH-questioned  them,  speaking  of 
his  caw*  as  if  it  were  that  of  a  stranger;  an  onlooker 
was  he  to  the  end. 

**I  will  not  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  who  used 
bad  grammar."  To  Lord  Barrington  the  words  were 
addresHod  by  Lord  Beac^onHfield  during  his  last  ill- 
n#*KH,  after  he  had  <»orrerted  with  pains  a  proof  of  the 
t«p4HH*h  deliven^l  a  fortnight  earlier  in  the  Ilouse  of 
I^»nls.  The  proof  went  back  to  the  editor  with  this 
note: 

«  ICl 
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^49  Cumiov  SrmBBT,  W. 

''Lord  Barrington  presents  his  compliments  to  the 
editor  of  Hansard^s  Debates  and  returns  the  proof- 
sheet  of  Lord  Beacousfield's  speech  on  the  address  of 
condolence  to  the  Queen,^  corrected  by  his  own  hand 
this  day. 

^'Matxh  31st,  1881  •" 

Among  the  "Letters"  printed  elsewhere  will  be 
found  one  addressed  to  Mr.  Hansard  by  Disraeli  twen- 
ty years  earlier,  showing  the  almost  excited  care  with 
which  he  entered  on  the  third  and  last  stage  of  a 
speech,  so  that  the  careful  preparation  and  delivery 
of  it  should  be  followed  by  an  equally  careful  report. 
As  for  the  grammar,  the  allusion  embodies  what  per- 
haps may  be  called  Disraeli's  one  large  illusion.  Alas  I 
Disraeli's  books,  as  now  printed,  do  send  him  dow^n 
to  posterity — a  long  one  may  it  be! — a  user  of  bad 
grammar.  lie  was,  in  some  familiar  faults,  even  as  a 
Gibbon  gone  mad. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  Disraeli  did  very  lit- 
erally write  the  Queen's  English,  and  not  only  in  the 
Queen's  si)eeches.  Neither  Queen  Victoria  nor  her 
Minister  was  able  to  realize  the  superfluity  of  the  ' 
"and"  before  a  relative  which  is  not  a  reiterated  one. 
"We  are  in  th<»  midst  of  a  ministerial  crisis  and  which 
I  am  afraid  will  be  followed  by  others,"  wrote  Queen 
Victoria.  And  Disraeli:  "ITis  presence  was  a  relief 
to  an  anxious  family  and  who  were  beginning  to  get 
alarmed."  Again:  "He  had  become  possessed  of  a 
vast  principality  and  which  was  not  an  hoards  drive 

'  On  the  MsaMinAtlon  of  the  Ttar  of  Rmtia. 
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from  Whitechapel/'  Nor  was  the  grammar.  These 
sentences,  taken  at  random  from  Endj/mion^  may 
perhaps  suggest  yet  another  addition  to  the  many 
ridicalous  explanations  of  the  bond  of  sympathy  be- 
tween  her  Majesty  and  Lord  Beaeonsfteld.  It  may 
be  traced  to  a  superfluous  conjunction.' 

On  being  told  that  Lord  Rowton  was  speeding 
from  Algiers,  and  would  be  with  him  on  a  certain  day: 
^Oh  no/'  Lord  Beaeonsfteld  said,  ^'he  can  not  be  here 
so  soon.  Nobody  comes  straight  from  Algiers.  He 
must  stop  three  days  on  the  journey  to  acclimatise.'' 
This  he  said  of  the  man  who  had  been  more  to  him 

>  •' And  which,"  in  thb  Jumbled  fenM,  it  nuii]MUit  in  XoOmV.  ««Tht  laal 
mIood  led  into  a  room  of  fmaller  dimeniionf  opening  on  the  gaident  mmd 
wkitk  Lochair  thonght,**  etc  *'  Lothair  ...  had  the  gradfleatioD,  for  tho 
ifH  time,  of  aeeinf  his  own  terrice  of  gold  plate  kid  ont  in  completcneeti 
wkuk  had  been  for  tome  time  ezhiMted."    ^^  On  the  lawn  waf  a  tent  of 

ij  colon,  designed  bj  himself,  ami  wkitk  might  have  suited  some  splen- 
did  field  of  chiTalry.**  *^  ^  I  know  no  higher  sentiment,*  said  Theodora,  in  a 
low  Toice,  ami  yti  wkitk  sounded  like  the  breathing  of  some  dirine  shrine." 
**  A  procession  of  alnuMt  unequal  (tie)  splendor  and  sanctity,  aiui  wkidi  waa 
to  parade  the  whole  church."  **  In  the  next  room,  not  less  spacious,  frul 
wkitk  had  a  more  inhabited  look. "  These  instances,  picked  almost  at  ran- 
dom, consort  with  shuffling,  down-at-heel  sentences  such  as  these  :  ^^  *  All  I 
can  do  is,*  said  his  Eminence,  when  his  visitor  was  ushered  out,  and  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,**  etc.  Neither  his  Eminence  nor  the  rititor  shrugged 
grammatical!/,  but  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  shoulders  were  his  Eminence's. 
Furthermore,  Lothair  ^«  felt  how  inferior  was  this  existence  to  ikai  of  a  life 
in  a  truly  religiooi  family.**  The  divine  Theodora,  too,  gires  a  twist  to  her 
utterances.  ^*  ^  You  have  not  sufPcred,  I  hope  ?  *  said  Lothair.  *  Very  little, 
mmd  through  your  kindness,'  *'  is  the  reply,  which  says,  but  does  not  mean, 
that  the  lady  had  sufPered  through  the  kindness  of  her  adorer.  *^  Instead  of 
bving  a  parasite.**  our  author  says  in  another  place,  ^^  everybody  flattered 
him,**  which  is  not  at  all  what  he  meant  to  say.  ^'  As  she  spoke  she  moved, 
and,  without  formally  inviting  him,  he  found  himself  walking  by  her  side,*' 
is  aaotlier  Jumble  of  verbs  sjid  pronouns.     ^^  Although  never  authoritative 

.  Lothair  could  not  but  feel  that  during  the  happy  period  he  had  passed 
la  her  society  not  only  liis  taste  had  reflned,**  etc.    It  is  not  Lothair,  howevcr« 
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than  a  brother;  and  the  saying  is  the  measure  of  his 
final  patience,  the  ruling  habit  strong  in  death.  Yet 
by  the  time  Lord  Rowton  did  in  all  haste  arrive,  the 
sufferer  had  begun  to  dread  the  excitement  of  an  in- 
terview so  long  postponed,  and  now  so  charged  with 
emotion.  Not  until  the  fourth  day  after  his  return, 
therefore,  did  it  take  place. 

*4A^t  him  come  to  me  gradually,"  the  dying  Chief 
said  to  Lord  Barrington,  when  made  aware  that  Lord 
Rowton  was  in  waiting.  With  the  failure  of  his  nerve 
power — the  nerve  power  which  had  so  long  borne  the 
strain,  and  which  was  always  superior  to  his  mere 
muscular  strength — any  effort,  mental  or  physical, 
became  a  terrible  fatigue — even  the  effort  of  seeing 
his  friends.  Lord  Barrington,  therefore,  rarely  went 
to  him  where  he  lay  or  sat,  half-recumbent  on  an  in- 
valid lounge  in  one  of  the  rooms  which,  being  en  «mi7c, 
permitted  him  change  of  air  when  he  was  wheeled 
from  one  to  another;  and  it  was  his  servant,  Baum, 
whom,  on  April  11th,  ho  requested  to  read  the  report 

but  the  lady  who  wm  **  not  authoritatire.**  ^^  Neither  Mondgnor  Capel  nor 
Father  Coleman  were  present,**  contains  an  error  besides  that  famoQi  one  of 
the  real  ra]M>l  for  the  fictitious  Cateshy.  The  sporting  grammarimn  maj  make 
a  record  hag  of  similar  and  fifty  other  species  of  errors  on  the  spacioui  hiiot- 
inggroundit  of  these  last  couple  of  romances,  which,  if  not  better,  are  not 
worse  than  their  predecessors— all,  hy  literary  ill-luck,  written  at  top  apeed 
and  too  hastily  revisini.  The  friend— erery  author  possetaea  tnch  a  ont 
friend,  and  nearly  erery  other  author  used  him— to  whom  theae  ptfe*  ndflit 
have  passed  for  revision  while  the  novelist  lived  might  inre1j«  one  thinks, 
render  that  humble  pedagogic  service  even  now,  and  to  fulfil  in  apirit  tba  ob\j 
predication  of  Disraeli's  about  himself  that  time  has  been  able  to  tmUiff :  ^*  I 
will  not  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  who  used  bad  grammar.**  MenawkiU  a 
certain  ignominy— the  word  is  not  too  strong -attaches  to  what  ia  llloglenl  or 
slip  shod  in  language ;  even  while  readers  rejoice  that,  Jnat  aa  good 
does  not  redeem  a  bad  book,  bad  grammar  caooot  deatrc^  a  good 
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of  the  Parliamentary  debate  on  the  day  before.  Baum 
excused  himselfi  and  suggested  that  Lord  Uowton 
should  undertake  the  task,  a  proposal  which  the  Chief 
instantly  accepted,  and  which,  in  the  carrying  out  of 
it,  made  more  possible  that  saddest  of  reunions  that 
proclaims  the  imminence  of  final  farewell.  What  Iqss 
bad  b€^n  inflicted  by  the  secretary's  absence  at  the 
outset  can  never  be  said;  but  the  deprivation,  from 
the  doi*tors'  standpoint,  was  hinted  at  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Lancet  when  all  was  over.^ 

Lord  Beaconsfield:  ^^What  is  the  day  of  the 
month?*' 

Lord  Barrington:    "April  7th.** 

Lord  Beaconsfield:  "I  think  it  is  time  you  should 
write  to  the  young  Duke  of  Portland  and  tell  him  I 
can  not  come  to  him  for  Easter  week." 

That  was  the  last  private  business  he  transacted; 
and  it  serves  to  show  that,  until  twelve  days  before 

*  Lord  Boftron«fleld«  for  hU  health**  takp,  accordiDfr  to  this  writer,  should 
bsTe  gone  to  the  Iloune  of  Ix)nlt  earlier  or  not  at  all.  **  Speaking  now  frt*ely, 
we  beliere  the  deceased  statesman  would  hare  lired  longer  if  he  had  not  thus 
lmt«  retired  to  a  scene  of  comparatire  quiet,  upon  which  he  ought,  in  the  in- 
trresta  of  his  health,  to  hare  entered  when  the  Qut^en  urged  him  to  do  so 
•ome  Tears  Ix^fore.  As  it  was.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  deprived  uf  his  accus- 
tomed mental  stimulus  at  the  precise  moment  when  he  most  nee<le<l  it ;  and 
although  his  immediate  pernonal  feelings  were  those  of  relief,  the  physical 
eaae  was  purrhaai'd  at  too  great  a  price.  From  the  outset  of  the  last  illness 
the  case  was.  in  our  judgment,  hopeless,  unless  the  higher  cer«*hral  centers 
of  the  nenrous  svstem  came  to  the  relief  of  the  lowrr.  The  bronchitis  was 
not  a  *  complication,*  hut  an  integral  part  of  the  gouty  affection.  It  was,  in 
the  history  of  the  noble  lord's  life,  one  of  the  earliest  indications  of  the  gouty 
diathesis,  the  next  in  order  of  time  b«>ing  slight  gastric  and  intestinal  irrita- 
tion. It  must  erer  hf  a  source  of  n*gn't  that  Ix>rd  Kowton^  who  alone  had 
•iood  in  close  personal  relations  with  the  deceased  gentleman  during  many 
recent  and  trying  years  of  his  life,  was  nnaroidably  abs4*nt  during  Uie  first 
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his  death,  he  had  not  despaired  of  an  early  recovery. 
It  was  as  he  would  have  wished  it  to  be:  Wei  beck, 
with  all  its  associations  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  in 
life  and  death,  received  his  last  social  message.  More- 
over, that  failure  to  fulfil  the  Welbeck  engagement 
ended  his  record  with  the  dinner-party  at  which  he 
had  been  the  guest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Marl- 
borough House  on  Saturday,  March  19th.  He  was 
very  unwell  that  night  when  he  came  home;  and,  next 
day,  he  began  that  last  confinement  to  his  room  which, 
a  week  later,  was  diversified  by  a  meeting  of  some 
of  his  political  colleagues  to  discuss  the  speech  to  be 
delivered  by  Lord  Cairns  in  the  House  of  Lords  con- 
demning the  Transvaal  policy  of  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment. 

"I  like  you  to  remain  with  me,"  Lord  Beaconsfleld 
said  to  one  of  his  physicians  who  was  about  to  depart, 
but  made  haste  to  stay. 

"No,  no,"  the  patient  added  after  a  few  minutes  of 
self-reproach,  **I  must  not  be  selfish.  Others  need 
you— go!'' 

mnd  only  hopofnl  flta^o  of  hi!«  illnons.  It  if*  alno,  we  think,  onfortmuite  thmt 
Lord  Howton  did  not  see  the  nolde  lonl  until  four  daya  after  hii  return, 
what«*v«'r  may  have  heen  the  fact  as  to  Lord  Heaconiifield*9  own  wi»he9  in  the 
matter.  It  in  a^ain,  we  think,  to  he  reprretted  that  her  Mtjenty'i  gracionnly 
exi)n'X'«t»d  divxin*  to  visit  tlie  nohle  lord  wa*  not  carne<l  into  effect.  We  mufC 
be  excused  for  «rivinjr  expri'usion  to  these  rejfretn  -  they  are  eaaential  to  the 
profoHHional  view  we  take  of  the  illnesn.  In  the  end  death  occurred,  Wf  it 
must  have  hern  exp«'ete<l  to  oeeur.  after  a  temporary  rerival  of  the  fftllinf 
pow«*rs  of  vitality  such  an  it*  usually  manifetttisl  in  ca^efl  of  the  cl«M,  in  the 
cloflinf?  days  of  a  life  lived,  mainly,  hy  mental  energy  or  mind-force."  Lord 
Beacon.tflt'ld  was  to  die  on  the  firnt  anniveraary  of  the  day  on  which  be  left 
Windsor  Pastle  after  tenderinfr  to  Queen  Victoria  his  resignation  at  brr 
Prime  Minister. 
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^^Bauoiy  you  will  be  a  happy  man :  you  will  remem- 
ber  with  pleasure  how  much  you  have  done  for  me." 
This  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  to  his  confidential  at* 
tendanty  who  had  formerly  served  Lady  Beaconsfield, 
and  who  during  five  weeks  of  the  fatal  illness  scarce 
left  the  bedside  of  his  master.  The  care  bis  servants 
took  of  him  became  almost  a  care  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field*s  own  at  the  last.  ^The  servants  ought  to  be 
rewarded/'  he  said  to  Lord  Rowton;  '^and  Baum  ought 
to  b«*  rewarded;  I  must  leave  it  to  you  and  Rose  to 
arrange.'* 

''Take  away  that  emblem  of  mortality/*  Lord 
Beaconsfield  said,  when  a  circular  air-cushion  was 
offered  to  him  by  the  physicians.  The  allusion  to  the 
symbolic  bladder  from  which,  at  Death's  dart,  the 
breath  passes,  indicated,  even  under  effort,  some  of 
the  old  habit  of  h^'perbolic  expression.  To  the  pol- 
itirs  of  the  day  he  made  epigrammatic  allusions,  and 
the  daily  bulletins  publishe^l  iu  the  papers,  before  all 
hop4»  was  abandoned,  had  his  onlooking  criticism. 
C)m*  day  when  the  report  ran,  *'I-#onl  Beaconsfleld's 
stn*ngth  is  maintained/'  "I  presume,"  be  said,  "the 
physirians  are  conscious  of  that.  It  is  more  than 
I  am." 

Again,  when  the  slip  of  paper  testifying  that  he 
••had  taki*n  nourishment  well"  was  shown  him,  he 
ili*mnrrtMl  about  the  **well,"  In  the  same  spirit,  after 
liHt«*ning  to  tho  fair  words  of  one  of  the  physicians, 
w*hom  hi*  narrowlv  watrhiMl,  he  said:  *'IIis  wonls  are 
bo{M*fuI,  but  his  (countenance  is  that  of  a  disappointed 
man." 
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^^I  have  suflfered  much.  Had  I  been  a  Nihilisty  I 
should  have  confessed  all."  What  exactly  was  the 
trend  of  thought  underlying  this  almost  last  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  sayings  has  been  sometimes  in  dispute. 
Various  versions  of  the  saying  went  abroad;  and 
various  interpretations^  born  of  personal  wishes  and 
sympathies,  were  hazarded.  That  he  desired  to  con- 
fess, even  as  Rossetti  did  when  he  came  to  die — a  kind 
of  spiritual  trace  of  Italian  sojournings  of  the  old 
Disraelis  under  the  shadow  of  Venetian  domes  dom- 
inating to  the  third  generation — and  that  he  led  the 
way  thus,  inviting  a  response  that  was  never  made 
by  the  shy  or  the  inept  about  him:  this  is  one  in- 
genious theory,  to  which  was  doubtless  due  the 
further  rumor  that  a  Jesuit  confessor,  close  at  hand 
in  Farm  Street  (Father  Clare  was  named),  had  been 
summoned  to  his  side.  Others,  not  less  of  fanatics, 
but  less  of  friends,  read  into  the  words,  or  into  vague 
versions  of  them,  the  vacuous  longing  of  a  man  who 
had  posed  all  his  life  to  pose  also  in  death;  to  do,  not 
the  natural  thing,  but  the  dramatic;  to  gratify  a 
scenic  passion  and  to  pass  away  with  a  last  appeal, 
not  to  God,  but  to  the  gods.  They  found  him  re- 
gretting that,  not  being  a  Nihilist,  he  would  lack  the 
luxury  of  a  last  confession. 

A  quieter  translation  of  the  speech  that  came  from 
that  sensitive  brain  in  the  last  stages  of  disarray,  ran 
rather  thus:  "Deathbed  avowals  and  moraliiings  are 
a  legacy  counted  upon  by  the  English  public;  and 
from  me  a  section  of  that  public  expects  the  lip-aeir- 
ice  profession  of  faith  I  have  shrunk  from  making  In 
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life,  and  can  not  now  bring  myself  to  frame.  As  La- 
cordaire  said  he  died  ^an  impenitent  Liberal/  so 
I  too  die  an  impenitent.  I  have  nothing  to  re- 
tract, but  if  I  had  been  a  Nihilisti  I  should  have 
confessed  all." 

A  more  natural  rendering  remains;  it  is  also,  alas! 
a  more  painful  one.  We  would  evade  it  with  others, 
if  we  might.  Yet  the  friend  to  whom  the  words  were 
addressed  faced  it  then  and  afterward.  There  had 
lately  been  much  talk  in  the  air  of  Nihilists — Lord 
Beaconsfleld^s  last  speech  was  on  the  Tsar^s  assas- 
sination— and  tales  were  told  of  the  torture  inflict- 
ed on  them  by  the  Russian  Oovemment  to  force* 
them  to  confess.  The  agony  he  himself  endured 
was  such,  he  meant  to  say,  as  must  have  secured 
from  him,  had  he  been  a  Nihilist,  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  guilt. 

''Death  must  be  faced  boldly."  All  his  life  he  had, 
in  one  mood  and  another,  thought  and  written  of 
death. 

**When  we  are  young  we  think  not  only  ourselves, 
but  all  about  us,  are  immortal.  Until  the  arrow  has 
struck  a  victim  on  our  own  hearth,  death  is  merely 
an  unmeaning  word.  There  are  few,  even  among 
those  least  Rusreptible  of  thought  and  emotion,  in 
whose  hearts  and  minds  the  first  death  in  the  family 
does  not  art  as  a  powerftil  revelation  of  the  mysteries 
of  life  and  of  their  own  being;  and  youth,  gay  and 
light-hearted  youth,  is  taught  for  the  first  time  to  re- 
gret and  to  fear." 

But  regrets  and  fears  may  fret  and  hamper  a  spirit 
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that  needs  the  spur  to  present  duty;  and,  at  that  pass, 
he  declares:  '*One  should  never  think  of  death,  one 
fihould  think  of  life — that  is  the  real  piety." 

Not  that  the  greatest  activity  will  always  be  an 
anodyne  for  the  heart's  outreaching.  So  it  happens 
that,  in  Lothaity  Disraeli  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
mature  man  and  the  neophyte  alike  the  language  of 
the  seeker. 

*'I  was  a  Parliamentary  Christian,"  says  the 
Cardinal,  *'till  despondency  and  study,  and  ceaseless 
thought  and  prayer,  and  the  divine  will,  brought  me 
to  light  and  rest." 

And  young  Lot  hair:  "Life  would  be  perfect  if  it 
would  only  last.  But  it  will  not  last;  and  what  then? 
He  could  not  reconcile  interest  in  this  life  with  the 
conviction  of  another  an<l  an  eternal  one.  It  sc^mcnl  to 
him  that  men  could  have  only  one  thought  and  one 
occupation — the  future,  and  preparation  for  it.  What 
they  called  reality  appeared  to  him  more  vain  and 
nebulous  than  the  scenes  and  sights  of  sleep.  And 
he  ha<l  ha<l  that  convict i<m.  Had  he  it  now?  Yes, 
he  had  it  now,  but  mo<lified,  perhaps.  He  was  not 
so  confident  as  he  was  a  few  months  ago  that  he  could 
be  usIm^hmI  by  a  Jesuit  from  his  deathbed  to  the  so- 
<'iety  of  St.  Michael  and  all  angels.  There  might 
be  long  processes  of  initiation,  intermeiliate  states 
of  higher  probation  and  refinement.  .  .  .  When 
millions  of  years  appeannl  to  be  necessary  to  ma- 
ture  the  crust  of  a  rather  insignificant  planet,  it 
might  be  pn»sumption  in  man  to  assume  that  his 
soul,    though     immortal,    was    to    reach    its    final 
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destination  regardless  of  all  the  influence  of  time  and 
space/* 

Purgatorial,  truly,  are  the  fires  by  which  man's 
faith  and  patience  are  tried  all  his  life  through.  And 
at  the  end  of  all  searchings,  it  is — faith  and  patience 
still.  So  he,  too,  said:  '^The  great  secret — we  can 
not  penetrate  that  with  all  our  philosophy.  Truth 
is  veiled;  but,  like  the  Shekinah  over  the  tabernacle, 
the  veil  is  of  dassling  light.'* 

''I  had  rather  live,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  die."  This 
was  the  only  profession  of  faith  uttered  by  the  dying 
statesman — a  Parliamentary  leader  in  the  last  act  of 
death.  The  drowsiness  of  the  last  hours  gradually 
became  a  stupor;  and  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Tuesday,  April  19tb,  Lord  Rowton,  Lord 
Barrington,  the  three  physicians,  the  nurses  and 
body-servants  were  gathered  round  the  great  gladi- 
ator of  so  many  a  mortal  combat.  Lord  Rowton  and 
Lionl  Rarrington  clasped  the  right  band,  while  Dr. 
Kidil  held  the  loft,  noting,  by  the  action  of  tlie  pulsc% 
th<»  rt*lurtant  ebb  of  life.  Then,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  his  heart  eeuHiHl  to  beat,  a  strangely  affeeting 
movement  of  the  dying  man  was  observed  by  those 
two  devoted  politieal  friendH — the  most  devottnl  man 
ever  had.  The  Minister,  his  ministering  over,  half- 
raisiMl  himself  from  his  rec^umbent  posture,  and 
stretrhed  himself  cmt,  as  his  wont  was  when  rising 
to  reply  in  debate.  Then  his  lips  moveil;  but  no  words 
<*ame  to  the  arutely  listening  ears  about  him.  Only 
IVath  heanl;  that  adversarv  the  first  he  had  ever 
failiMl   to  defeat.     Now  at   last  even  he  muHt   pay 
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forfeit  for  Adam's  fault.  He  heard  perhaps  the 
division  bell  as  he  sank  back  supine:  and  knew  it  for 
a  knell.  "O  eloquent,  just,  and  mighty  Death,"  the 
words  of  Walter  Raleigh  surge  back  to  mind,  "whom 
none  could  advise  thou  hast  persuaded." 
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HIS   LETTERS,  BOOKS,  AND  PUBLIC 

LIFE 

''I  TUiNK  the  Bitoation  will  suit/'  Bo  wrote  Dis- 
raeli to  Mrs.  Austen  in  the  July  of  1826,  in  acceptance 

of  her  invitation  to  him  to  be  her  and 

^  '  her   husband*s  companion  in  a  tour  in 

8witzi'rland  and  Italy. 

His  first  foreign  travel  had  been  in  Germany^ 
where  he  made  a  short  stay  in  the  companionship — 
renewed  in  later  and  longer  travels — of  Mr.  William 
Meredith.  This  second  change  was  necessitated  by 
the  nervous  brt^akdown  that  followed  the  production 
of  tht*  first  three  volumes  of  Vivian  Grey  and  his  abor- 
tive* rouD<'ctiou  with  the  Star  VhamlM^r.  Ilis  first  sight 
of  the  South  must  have  lK*en  further  enlivemMl  and 
<*ndeanHl  to  him  by  the  presence  of  these  two  particu- 
larly kind  friendH,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Austen, 
who  wen*  neighbors  of  the  Disraelis  in  Rloomsbury 
and  the  nioHt  serviceable  observers  of  Benjamin*8 
early  years.  The  travelers  left  England  on  August 
4,  lS2t>.  A  most  interesting  article  went  to  the 
QuarUrUf  livvinr  sixty-one  years  later  from  a  writer 
who  had  before  him  the  diary  kept  by  Mrs.  Austen 
on  the  journey.    This  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  gentle- 
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man  named  Rickett,  residing  at  Oundlei  in  Northamp- 
tonsliire,  became,  in  lier  youth  and  remarkable 
beauty,  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Austen,  a  London  so- 
licitor in  large  practise.  She  was  a  woman  of  many 
accomplishments,  and  of  a  few  more  years  than  his 
own;  and  Disraeli,  who  loved  youth  in  men  but  was 
greatly  drawn  to  maturity  in  women,  at  once  formed 
with  her  a  friendship  which  conferred  on  him  instant 
favors — this  journey  to. Italy,  for  example — and  upon 
her  a  lasting  commemoration.  Perhaps  he  counted 
upon  his  future  to  make  the  recompense  that  he  then 
had  no  means  to  make,  and  that  it  has  made  abun- 
dantly. We  seem  to  have  a  hint  of  the  kind  in  a  light 
word  of  advice  to  her  to  keep  his  letters;  which  would 
be  of  value  yet,  he  explained,  if  he  became  as  famous 
as  he  intended.  Five  days  were  passed  in  Paris  and, 
after  posting  through  France,  the  party  arrived  at 
Geneva,  Disraeli  keenly  alert  to  all  things,  including 
French  cookery  and  the  Burgundy  in  which  he  took 
as  much  delight  as  a  hero  of  George  Meredith's  might, 
attributing  to  it  the  inspirations  of  generous  talk. 
Byron's  boatman  was  a  feature  of  Geneva,  and  Dis- 
raeli lay  back  in  a  boat  on  the  Lake  taking  in  impres- 
sions,  afterward  reproduced  in  TV/ir/ia,  of  storm- 
clouds — among  men  and  in  the  heavens.  From  that 
very  boat  had  Byron  himself  witnessed  the  thunder 
and  lightning;  they  seemed  to  Disraeli  to  be  seeing  it 
together;  and  that  was  a  link  which  must  last  in  bis 
case,  he  having  a  most  faithful  nature.  Probably  he 
never  became  aware  of  the  verse  that  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
then  in  an  Irish  nursery,  wrote  amid  the  same  scenes 
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years  later,  but  it  must  have  come  very  near  to  ex* 
presaing  his  own  mood : 

For  we  the  luiir^ty  mountain-tope  have  trod 
Both  in  the  glow  of  suneet  and  eunriee, 
And  lightened  by  the  moon  of  southern  akiee. 
The  tnow-white  torrent  of  the  thundering  flood 
We  two  have  watched  together.     In  the  wood 
We  two  have  felt  the  warm  tears  dim  our  eyee 
While  zephyrs  softer  than  an  infant's  sighs 
Ruffled  the  light  air  of  our  solitude 

O  Earth,  maternal  Earth,  and  thou,  O  Heaven, 

And  Night,  flrst-bom,  who  now,  even  now,  dost  waken 

The  host  of  stars,  thy  constellated  train  t 

Tell  me  if  those  can  ever  be  forgiven. 

Those  abject,  who  together  have  partakeo 

These  Sacraments  of  Mature  and  in  vain  I 

Disraeli^s  commune  with  Byron,  later  to  take  literary 
form,  had  its  instant  effect  on  his  habits,  even  upon 
bis  costume.  He  ordered  Eastern  dress,  and  be 
sighed  for  Eastern  travel.  It  was  to  come  in  due 
course.  For  the  prt^sent,  however,  he  must  be  con- 
tent to  cross  the  8implon  into  Italy.  The  party 
paused  at  Milan,  still  fragrant  with  memories  of  its 
gn*at  Archbishop,  8t.  Charles  Borromeo,  whose  name 
and  fame  were  to  be  made  familiar  in  England  by 
IMsraeli*s  future  friend,  and  the  prototype  of  two  of 
his  ''characters" — Tanlinal  Manning.  Picture  gal- 
IfTH's  were  seen  with  a  rather  conventional  eye,  and 
then  Venire  was  entenMl.  All  these  cities  seem  to 
have  es[M*ciaI  notation  to  Disraeli  the  cosmopolitan. 
TIh'V  had  harbored  DiHraelis  in  the  past,  or  they  were 
to  become  the  scenes  of  episodes  in  his  own  life  or  in 
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his  novels,  or  they  were  to  be  aflfected  by  his  states- 
mancraft.  Some  one  of  the  many  men  who  composed 
that  one  man,  citizen  of  the  w^orld  as  he  was,  had  a 
destined  home  in  each  place  that  was  visited.  The 
Past,  the  Present,  or  the  Future,  called  to  him  from 
the  very  stones,  and  in  Venice  most  of  all.  There  had 
his  race  found  a  home,  in  that  republic  of  liberty, 
where  Catholic  zealots  practised  charity  to  those  who 
were  not  of  their  number — "Other  sheep  I  have, 
which  are  not  of  this  fold."  He  went  into  the  ghetto, 
where  his  fathers  had  foregathered,  wearing  on  their 
gaberdines  the  yellow  O — of  which  he  was  incon- 
gruously reminded  in  later  years  by  the  bookplate  of 
Lord  Ormonde,  with  its  capital  letter  printed  in 
orange — and  there  he  still  found  children  of  his  race, 
with  whom  he  talk(Ml — (laughters  of  Israel  to  whom 
he  brought  morning  offerings  of  fruit  and  flowers. 
The  (juays  of  Venice,  the  most  cosmopolitan  in  the 
world  in  their  traditions,  signaled  to  him. 

All  her  waters  quiver 
With  his  fair  iiuap*  facing  him  for  ever. 

Lik(»  his  own — very  much  his  own — Ccmtarini  Flem- 
ing, h(»  saw  his  >?()uthern  fac(»  constantly  repeated  in 
the  far(»s  about  him.  *'My  Venetian  countenance/' 
says  Contarini  Iteming  of  his  own,  contrasting  it  with 
the  Northern  visages  of  his  two  brothers.  He  meets 
a  procession  from  St.  Mark's;  they  come  swinginjir 
th(»ir  c(»nsers  and  singing;  and  *'You  have  been  lon|; 
expcM-tcd"  is  the  bur(l<*n  of  their  song.  Of  the  resem- 
blance Ix'tween  Disraeli  and  manv  a  Venetian  there 
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could  be  no  doubt;  his  dress  itself ,  even  in  the  later 
days,  had  no  English  look  about  it;  and  flitting  vis- 
itors to  Brighton,  fancying  a  facial  resemblance,  gave 
the  name  of  Disraeli  to  the  North  Italian  seller 
of  brandy-snaps  upon  the  Brighton  beach  in  the  early 
'seventies.  In  1900,  after  Disraeli  had  gone  to  his 
fathers,  and  when  a  new  generation  faced  a  new  cen- 
tury, I  found  myself  confronted  in  St.  Mark's  with 
Disraeli's  double — in  face,  in  figure,  I  imagined  in 
temperament.  He  was  a  canon  of  St.  Mark's,  and,  in 
his  stall,  even  while  the  Mass  proceeded,  he  appeared 
to  be  an  onlooker.  In  the  Piazza  at  night  he  passed 
through  the  gaily  decorous  throng  unseeing:  neither 
the  world  nor  the  Church  gave  its  stamp  to  a  counte- 
nance which  yet,  like  Disraeli's  own,  seemed  made  for 
mobility. 

Disraeli's  own  first  impressions  of  St.  Mark's,  its 
Square,  and  '*the  tall  campanile  red  in  the  sun,"  now 
seen  no  more,  the  flagstaCTs  and  the  populace,  are  pre- 
served for  UR  in  Contarini  Fleming.  '*I  hastened/'  (^on- 
tarinl  records,  **to  the  Place  of  St.  Mark.  It  was 
crowded  and  illuminntcMl.  Thrcn*  gorgeous  flags 
waved  on  the  mighty  ntaflfs,  which  once  bore  the 
standards  of  (^nndin  and  Cyprus  and  the  Morea.  The 
i'oflTei'-houHCH  were  full,  and  gay  parties,  seated  on 
chairs  in  the  open  air,  listened  to  the  music  of  mil- 
itary hands,  while  they  n^freshed  themselves  with 
confectionery  so  rich  and  fan(*iful  that  it  excites  the 
admiration  of  all  travelers" — confectionery  which 
Disraeli  and  Contarini  Fli»ming  in  common  afterward 
discovered  in  Turkey  to  be  Oriental:  confectionery, 
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alas!  long  since  ousted  from  beneath  those  otherwise 
still  happy  colonnades.  "The  variety  of  costumes/' 
continues  this  double  narrative,  written  in  days  when 
costume  was  still  worn  by  the  lower  and  some  of  the 
middle  classes  in  Venice,  '*was  also  great.  ...  A 
few  days  before  my  arrival,  the  Austrian  squadron 
had  carried  into  Venice  a  Turkish  ship  and  two  Greek 
vessels  which  had  violated  the  neutrality.  Their 
crews  now  mingled  with  the  crowd.  I  beheld  for  the 
first  time  the  haughty  and  turbaned  Ottoman,  sitting 
cross-legged  on  a  carpet  under  a  colonnade,  sipping 
his  coffee,  and  smoking  a  long  chibouk,  and  the 
Greeks  with  their  small  red  caps,  their  high  foreheads 
and  arched  eyebrows.''  The  day  happened  to  be  a  fes- 
tival of  the  Church:  hence  the  especial  gaiety  of  the 
scene — a  scene  "pervaded  with  an  air  of  romance  and 
refinement  compared  with  which  the  glittering  dissi- 
pation of  Paris,  even  in  its  liveliest  and  most  graceful 
hours,  assumes  a  character  alike  coarse  and  common- 
place." 

From  Venice,  Disraeli  proceeded  to  Florence  in 
the  traveling-carriage  of  the  Austens,  making,  by  the 
way,  in  true  Ryronian  discipleship,  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  tomb  of  Petrarch  at  ArquJl  and  to  the  prison  of 
Tasso  at  Ferrara.  Tn  Florence  itself,  Contarini  Flem- 
ing, we  may  remember,  formed  the  opinion  that  he 
scarcely  knew  another  place  "he  would  prefer  as  a 
residence."  (This,  long  before  the  days  of  Lander  and 
the  Brownings.)  "The  character  of  Art,  both  from 
ancient  associations  and  its  present  possessions^  is 
forcibly  impressed  upon  this  city.    It  is  full  of  inven- 
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tion.  Yon  can  not  stroll  fifty  yards,  yon  can  not  enter 
a  chun*b  or  palace,  withont  being  favorably  reminded 
of  the  power  of  human  thought.  It  is  a  famous  me- 
morial of  the  genius  of  the  Italian  middle  ages,  when 
the  mind  of  man  was  in  one  of  its  springtides,  and 
when  we  mark  so  frequently  what  at  the  present  day 
we  too  much  underrate,  the  influence  of  individual 
character.  In  Florence  the  monuments  are  not  only 
of  great  men,  but  of  the  greatest.  You  do  not  gaie 
opon  the  tomb  of  an  author  who  is  merely  a  great 
master  of  composition,  but  of  one  who  formed  the 
language.  The  illustrious  astronomer  is  not  the  dis- 
coverer of  a  planet,  but  the  revealer  of  the  whole 
celestial  machinery." 

The  return  journey  was  made  by  Genoa,  Turin,  the 
Mont  Cenis,  and  Paris  again,  London  being  reached 
at  the  end  of  October.  Those  three  months  of  the 
year  1826  were  ever  memorable  to  Disraeli,  who  could 
not  rest  until  he  was  again  en  voyage  in  1830 — this 
time  on  that  journey  to  Spain,  Oree<*e,  and  the  East 
of  whi<*h  his  Ilo99ie  LetivrH  tell  the  stirring  tale. 
The  Alhambra  might  put  into  the  background  of  his 
memory  the  Ducal  Palace  as  "a  barbarous  though 
pirtun*Hque  building";  and  the  paintings  of  Murillo — 
grandiom'  yet  uIho  pi^asant-loving  like  hiniself — might 
all  but  banish  the  memory  of  the  Fra  Rartolommeos 
h*»  had  parti<*ularly  admired  in  Florence.  Nothing 
in  his  first  journey  was  so  adventurous  as  the  visit 
he  paid,  during  his  second,  to  Corfu,  in  order  to  vol- 
untef*r  into  the  Turkish  army  under  the  Grand  Vizier, 
Reschid  Pasha,  then  suppressing  an  insurrection  of 
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the  Albanians — Disraeli  himself^  by  the  way,  wore  an 

Albanian  costume  on  the  Su^afiy  his  friend  Clay*s 

yacht.    Nothing  that  he  had  before  experienced  was 

quite  so  weird  as  his  visit  to  Kalio  Bey  at  Arta,  the 

only  occasion  (and  we  have  his  own  frank  record  of 

it)  of  his  becoming  drunk  with  wine;  nothing  so  daz- 

zlingly  ambitious  as  that  dream  at  Athens  which  took 

shape  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Austen:    '*Had  I  £25,000  to 

throw  away,  I  might,  1  really  believe,  increase  my 

headaches  by  wearing  a  crown."    But  impressions  of 

first  travel,  like  impressions  of  first  love,  are  ineflface- 

able.    Greater  wonders  may  be  in  store;  but  they  are* 

subservient  in  a  measure  to  the  magic  of  the  earlier 

experience.    What  Disraeli  owed  to  this  dear  friend, 

Mrs.  Austen,  he  never  ceased  to  remember;  and  long 

afterward  he  praised  the  Fates  that  allowed  him  to 

confer  on  his  old  friend's  nephew.  Sir  Austen  Layard 

— though  Layard  was  no  formal  follower  of  his  in 

politics — the  honors  and  riches  of  high  ambassadorial 

rank. 

To  Mrs.   Benjamin  Austen. 

"  Bradbicham, 

''March  1th,  1880. 

"I  am  desirous  of  quitting  England  that  I  may 
lead  (»v(»n  a  mon^  r(H*lust»  life  than  I  do  at  present,  and 
... .,    ..t.        release  mvst»lf  from  perpetual  commisera- 

111  Health.  •      ^  ,     '       *     ,  ^  _       , 

tion.  When  I  was  m  town  last  I  consulted 

manv  <*minent  men.    I  received  from  them  no  consola- 

« 

tion.  T  grieve  to  say  my  hair  grows  very  badly;  and, 
I  think,  more  gray,  which,  I  can  unfeignedly  declare, 
oc<*asion8  me  more  anguish  than  even  the  prospect 
of  death." 
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A  stay  at  Lyme  Regis  in  the  Noyember  of  1829 
had  left  Disraeli  still  ''desperately  iW;  and  the  life 
to  which,  one  supposes  from  the  concluding  passage 
of  this  letter  to  Mrs.  Austen,  he  was  but  lightly  at- 
tached was  even  given  up  for  lost.  He  complained  of  a 
^*stupor''  which  made  literary  composition  impossi* 
ble;  it  did  more  at  times;  for  he  speaks  of  sleeping 
sixteen  hours  out  of  the  tw^enty-four,  and  of  passing 
**a  week  nearly  in  a  trance  from  digitalis/'  and  had 
giddiness  in  the  head  and  palpitation  of  the  heart — 
a  formula  from  whWh  we  may  gather  that  he  suffered 
extreme  feebleness  and  inertia  from  digitalis  poison- 
ing— though  digitalis,  as  we  now  know,  strengthens, 
not  weakens,  the  heart.  ''Your  deceased  though  sin- 
cere friend**  was  the  signature  to  this  letter. 

To  Benjamin  Austen  he  wrote:  "Let  me  express 
my  grateful  sense  of  your  unparalleled  kindness,  and 
A  Friend  in  panlon  me  if  I  add  that  I  think  better  of 
Need.  myself    for   having   excited    so    warm   a 

frieudHbip  in  the  heart  of  an  honorable  and  excellent 

UJUU.** 

That  was  DiHrneli's  thankspvinp  to  the  husband 
of  Mth.  AuHten  for  the  gift,  coming  through  his  hand, 
which  enabled  Disraeli  to  start  on  his  Eastern  tour 
in  th<' Jiinoof  IKm 

ThiK  Ijuly  outlived  her  younper  friend,  dying 
in  1SS7  at  the  age  of  ninety-two. 

••My  letters  are  shorter  than  Napoleon's,  but  I  love 
you  lM*tter  than  he  did  Josephine/*  wrote  Disraeli  to 
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his  sister^  August  4,  1833.  I  have  heard  it  alleged 
against  Disraeli,  as  his  one  marked  deficiency,  that 
Sarah  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^'^  women.    Certainly  he  did 

Disraeli.  not  love  them  promiscuously;  and  **love/' 

in  inverted  commas,  the  fancy  of  passion  that 
passes  with  passion,  he  distrusted  utterly.  Hence  we 
have  him  as  ver^-  much  of  an  onlooker  even  among 
women.  Love  of  sister  was  the  serenely  ruling  feel- 
ing of  his  early  life;  love  of  wife  of  his  later;  and  if 
there  are  few  series  of  letters  so  wittily  informatory 
of  current  events  in  the  London  of  the  'thirties  a» 
those  which  Disraeli  devotedly  sent  to  his  sister,. 
"Dearest  Sa,''  so  also  nothing  is  much  more  touching 
than  his  recurrence  in  the  last  script  of  his  old  age 
to  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  his  and  her  childhood 
at  Bradenham.  "A  thousand  loves"  he  sends  to  her 
in  youth;  and,  half  a  century  later,  in  Mj-ra  Ferrars 
she  blooms  again.  If  women  do  not  see  how  interest- 
ing he  made  them  in  his  books — what  allies  as  well 
as  what  lovers;  if  they  do  not  imagine  themselves 
repres(»nted  in  the  i)ersons  of  his  wife  and  sister,  who 
stood  to  liim  for  tlie  sox;  if  they  do  not  enjoy  and 
share  those*  lionors  and  aece])t  the  constancy  of  a  su- 
preme man  to  one  woman  as  the  best  homage  he  can 
render  to  all  Womanhood; — thev  must  be  held  most 
justly,  even  when  most  profusely,  reproached  for  the 
insensibility  of  their  sex,  in  Elizabethan  love-songs. 
That  Disraeli  knc»w  love  as  a  consuming  passion,  can 
any  one  who  has  n»ad  Ilntrirtto  Trmph\  or  read  men, 
doubt?  That  the  man  of  affairs  in  him — of  afTairs 
in  the  large,  not  the  light  sense — fought  against  lore 
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as  a  mere  passion  for  himself  is  his  own  avowal.  He 
kept  his  wings  unsinged;  and  there  is  not  a  breath 
against  him  as  a  light  lover.  Ilis  sonnet  to  Lady 
Mahon,  though  her  husband  did  not  welcome  it,  would 
not  now  be  held  to  be  even  an  indiH(*retion;  and  any 
allusions  we  have  of  his  to  the  charms  of  ladies  he  met 
upon  his  travels — Mrs.  Considine  and  the  Misses 
Itrackenbury — are  enough  to  show  him  impression* 
able  but  also  self -repressing.  Once  he  speaks  to  his 
fainter  of  a  woman  who  has,  alas!  the  power  to  make 
bim  melancholy;  and  once  again,  in  tender  days^  be 
asks  her  how  she  would  like  as  a  sister-in-law  Lady 

,  with  a  well-filled  purse.    It  was  a  hint  of  proud 

possibilities:  no  more.  His  intimates  say  that  he 
never  had  a  refusal;  and  under  cover  of  that  state- 
ment may  be  forgotten  the  gossip  in  the  years  of  his 
widowerhood  which  thus  associatiMl  his  name  with 

that  of  the  widowed  Ladv  Chesterfield. 

ft 

Sarah  Disraeli  was  born  in  the  Adelphi  in  1802,  the 
eldest  cliihl  of  her  ]mrents.  A  charming  girl,  all 
riH'ords  of  her  pronounce  her  to  bi*;  and  early  in  her 
girlhood  she  began  that  unselfish  adoration  of  her 
brother,  two  years  her  junior,  which  suffered  no 
abatement  in  its  fervor  all  the  davs  of  her  life.  A 
dt*vot<Ml  daughter,  slu»  leaves  tlie  im]>resssion  that 
♦•vi»n   her  fath«T  was  dearer  to  her  because  he  was 

tin*  father  also  of  Hen.    Fauiiliar  is  the  storv  of  her 

ft 

MTvir<»  to  that  father  when,  in  1S40,  his  sight  serious- 
ly failed  him.  '\\niid  this  ])artial  <larkness,  I  am  not 
If 'ft  without  a  distant  hop<'  an<I  a  present  <*onsoIation; 
and  to  iiKU  who  has  so  often  lent  me  the  light  of  her 
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eyes,  the  intelligence  of  her  voice,  and  the  careful 
work  of  her  hand,  the  author  must  ever  owe  the  *debt 
immense'  of  paternal  gratitude."  A  year  later  he  said 
of  his  Amenities  of  Literature:  "The  author  is  denied 
the  satisfaction  of  reading  a  single  line  of  it.  It  has 
been  confided  to  one  whose  eyes  unceasingly  peruse 
the  volume  for  him  who  can  never  read,  and  whose 
eager  hand  traces  the  thought  ere  it  vanish  in 
the  thinking/'  One  imagines  the  reluctance  of  the 
modest  amanuensis  at  this,  almost  her  rebellion. 
One  feels  the  emotion  of  both  father  and  daughter 
when  such  passages  were  dictated,  and  the  glorified 
type  of  the  heu  and  the  one  was  insisted  upon.  Even- 
handed  are  the  Fates;  and  Milton,  whose  genius  Isaac 
Disraeli  envied,  might  have  envied  Isaac  Disraeli  his 
daughter. 

In  her  earlier  twenties,  Miss  Sarah  Disraeli  be- 
came aftianced  to  Mr.  William  Meredith,  a  young  man 
of  good  parts  and  of  great  expectations,  ller  father 
and  brother  tirst  uwi  him  at  rather  famous  dinners 
given  in  London  by  his  uncle.  This  was  Mr.  William 
Men^lith,  scMiior,  a  retired  contractor  of  large  for- 
tune, a  bachelor,  who  spent  thousands  of  pounds  upon 
the  (^ndownuMit  of  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  the  Platonist, 
and  his  translation  of  Aristotle.  The  elder  Meredith 
died  in  1S:{1,  IxMiut^athing  his  substance  to  his  nephew, 
who,  as  chance  had  it,  was  at  that  very  moment  dying 
of  fever  while  absent  with  Benjamin  Disraeli  in  the 
East.  A  note  supplit^d  to  the  Home  Letters  by  Mi% 
Ual]>h  Disraeli  says: 

**The  untimely  death  of  his  friend  Meredith,  bring- 
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ing  bitter  grief  to  others  than  the  travelers,  occurred 
at  Cairo.  This  sad  event  delayed  my  brother*8  de- 
parture for  England." 

The  Disraelis  did  not  parade  their  griefs  in  public, 
or  it  might  have  been  added  that  Benjamin  Disraeli 
for  years  went  unreconciled  to  that  loss;  and  that  it 
aflrei*ted  his  spirit  till  the  end  of  his  days.  That 
sister,  who  thenceforth  went  widowed  to  the  end  of 
her  earthly  days,  died  in  December,  1859,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-seven,  in  one  of  the  Ailsa  Park  Villas  at  Twick- 
enham, where,  tending  the  flowers  of  her  small  gar- 
den, and  devoting  her  spare  means  to  the  service  of 
the  poor,  she  lived  a  nun-like  life,  enlivened  by  the 
visits  of  her  brother.  Him  she  lived  to  see  the  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  debater  who  did  indeed 
"floor  them  all."  She  lies  in  the  cemetery  at  WlUes- 
den,  and  over  her  ashes  stands  a  Maltese  cross,  which 
bears  the  letters  **I.H.8.,'*  and  the  words  "Thy  will  be 
done/*  Another  and  a  later  inscription  is  hers;  that, 
oftener  Ket*n,  wliirh  fitly  occupies  the  dtMlication  page 
of  the  Home  LvUvrn:  **To  the  memory  of  the  Dear 
Hister  to  whom  so  many  of  these  letters  were  ad- 
dresHeil." 

**Your  father's  conversation  always  conveyed  to 
me  m^w  and  prmluctive  ideas,  and  I  reckon  him 
Bniwcr-  among  the  two  or  three  persons  whose 

Ljttonas        mindH  influenctMl  the  development  of  my 

Best  Friend.  „  ^.  .  ^   .  .      . 

own,  wrote  OiRraeli  to  Robert,  Earl  of 
Lytton.  A  grain  of  salt  must  commonly  be  swallowed 
with  what  is  said  about  sons  to  fathers,  and  particu- 
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larly  about  fathers  to  sons.  All  the  same,  this  friend- 
ship with  Bulwer  was  one  of  Disraeli's  early  bits  of 
good  luck.  lie  owed  its  beginning  to  his  father;  and 
it  was  perhaps  partly  in  his  mind  when  he  spoke 
somewhere  of  the  advantages  it  is  to  a  man  to  have 
a  distinguished  father.  Perhaps,  also,  when  he  wrote 
a  much  misquoted  passage  about  the  doom  of  friends 
who  married  for  "love" — love  in  quotation  marks — he 
had  an  eye  on  Bulwer,  whose  marriage  with  Mi88 
Rosina  Wheeler  realized  Bulwer's  mother's  fearful 
incredulity  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  perennial  infatu- 
ation. Invitations  from  the  newly  married  pair  at  36 
Hertford  Street  came  to  Disraeli  on  his  first  setting 
up  as  a  man  about  town  in  1832.  In  February,  that 
year,  as  something  of  a  debutanty  he  described  "a  very 
brilliant  rn/wio//,"  at  which  he  talked  to  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  saw  Lord  Strangford,  the  father  of  his  future 
friend,  Oeorge  Smythe;  admired  Count  D'Orsay, 
whom  he  had  then  to  label  for  Bradenham  **the 
famous  Parisian  dandy,"  but  whom  he  was  soon  to 
share  with  Lady  Blessington  and  others  as  "our  dear- 
est." Albany  Fonblanque,  Charles  Villiers,  Mrs. 
Gore,  and  L.  E.  L.  were  also  there.  A  little  later,  at 
a  dinner,  he  found  Bulwer  "more  sumptuous  and  fan- 
tastic than  (»ver'';  and  we  hear  more  of  the  hostess: 
"Mrs.  B.  was  a  blaze  of  jewels  and  looked  like  Juno; 
only,  instead  of  a  peacock,  she  had  a  dog  in  her  lap, 
called  Fairy,  and  not  bigger  than  a  bird-of-paradise, 
and  quite  as  brilliant."  That  was  Disraeli's  first  time 
of  kissing,  too,  with  the  open-brimmed  champagne- 
glass:  a  saucer  mounted  on  a  pedestal,  he  says  of  it. 
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At  another  '^really  brillant  .«otr^'  there,  that  same 
season,  be  was  introduced  to  his  future  fate,  Mrs. 
Wyndham  Lewis;  and  there  Lady  Stepney  paid  him 
^Mudicrous  compliments"  and  aslced  him  what  he 
thought  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci — ludicrous  again. 
Moore,  too,  was  there;  and  Lord  Mulgrave  once  more. 
The  season  over,  Bulwer  went  down  to  Bradenham 
with  Disraeli,  and  he  too  said  ^Hhere  was  no  place 
like  it,*'  with  many  other  gratifying  things,  pleasing 
fion  and  father  alike  by  saying  to  the  son:  '4  tell  you 
where  your  father  beats  us  all — in  style.^^  The  young 
men  are  next  heard  of  together  in  Bath — lions,  of 
course.  Invitations  fluttered  in;  they  "preferred  the 
relaxation  of  their  own  society."  When  they  went 
to  one  public  ball  they  were  "quite  mobbed" : •Disraeli 
knew  the  sensation  very  well  later  in  London  draw- 
ing-rooms; but  he  had  his  first  and  still  sweet  experi- 
ence in  England*8,  not  London's,  West.  "I  like  Bath 
very  much/*  he  candidly  said. 

Back  in  London,  he  dines  with  Bulwer  "  *to  meet 
srime  truffles' — very  agreeable  company."  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  Bulwer's  mother,  was  there,  "some- 
thing betwet»n  Jeremy  Rentham  and  Meg  Merrilies — 
very  clever,  but  awfully  revolutionary.  She  poured 
forth  all  her  Systems" — and  Sir  Austin  Feverel  not 
at  band.  If  Rob<*rt,  the  future  Viceroy,  was  brought 
up  on  them,  they  did  not  tend  disastrously;  but  while 
the  lady  "advocattMl  the  rights  of  woman,  Bulwer 
abused  system-mongers  and  the  sex,"  while  Rosina 
did  decidedly  the  politic — usually  different  from  the 
political— thing:  "played  with  her  dog."    In  1838  he 
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stayed  with  Bulwer  at  the  Priory,  Acton;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1850,  when  Bulwer  had  become  Lytton, 
and  Knebworth  had  been  entered  upon,  he  went  down 
to  the  author  of  The  Last  of  the  Barons  there. 

"He  is  a  real  Baron,"  Disraeli  then  wrote,  ^'though 
he  will,  1  think,  be  the  first,  not  the  last  of  his  race/' 
In  the  sense  in  which  the  lesser  is  merged  in  the 
larger,  he  was  the  last  of  the  Barons  too;  for  Disraeli, 
continuing  the  friendship  of  one  generation  to  an- 
other, gave  the  son — his  father's  son — the  Viceroy- 
alty  that  earned  an  earldom.  Bulwer's  influence 
never  made  a  spiritualist  of  Disraeli.  Pressed  by  his 
friends  to  go  to  see  some  manifestations  of  animal 
magnetism,  Disraeli  conceded:  "Decidedly  I  will 
com(»,  if  you  are  serious  in  saying  that  a  man  walks  on 
the  ceiling." 

When  Disraeli  had  stood  three  or  four  vears 
earlier  for  Marylebone,  some  one  was  supposcMl  to  ask 
him  "on  what,  in  offering  himself,  he  intended  to 
stand,"  and  he  was  rei><)rted  to  reply:  "On  my  head." 
He  lik(»d  the  invention  well  enough;  and,  bad  the 
pt^ncil  of  caricaturist  been  busied  about  him  then,  we 
can  imagine  the  sort  of  toi)sy-turvy  figures  to  be  add- 
ed to  tin*  gallery  that  belongs  throughout  rather  to 
ribaldry  than  to  humor.  Rulwer  did  not  give  the 
guarantee;  and  Disraeli,  therefore,  never  went — 
when*  Stanho]>e,  Strangford,  Maidstone,  and  others 
of  their  friends  flocked — to  M.  de  Dupotet's  in 
Orchard  Stn»et. 

"All  London  is  mad  with  animal  magnetism/' 
Dizzy  (keeping  his  head)  wrote  in  the  first  year  of 
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the  Victorian  era — ^a  madness  which,  under  changing 
ways  and  means— especially  means — of*  evoking  it^ 
endures  into  the  Ekiwardian.  Bulwer's  recurrence  to 
Kosicrucian  mysteries  is  indicated  in  his  Zanoni;  and 
the  following  reading  of  Disraeli,  arrived  at  by  a 
process  of  divination  known  as  geomancy,  was  found 
among  his  father's  papers  by  Robert  Lytton — happy 
alike  in  its  reading  of  character  and  its  forecast  of 
events.  The  signature  E.  L.  B.  seems  at  first  glance 
to  indicate  that  it  was  cast  before  Bulwer  changed 
his  name  to  Lytton  in  the  late  'thirties,  and  therefore, 
as  is  also  internally  implied,  before  Disraeli's  mar- 
riage in  1839.  But  the  careful  biographer  prints  the 
date  as  September  3,  1860. 


JUDEX. 

'*A  Binf^ularly  fortunate  figure:  a  strongly  marked 
influence  toward  the  acquisition  of  coveted  objects. 

"He  would  gain  largely  by  marriage  in  the  pecuni- 
ary iM'use,  which  makes  a  crisis  in  his  life. 

"lie  would  have  a  pi*aceful  hearth,  to  his  own 
taste,  and  leaviiif^  him  frt*e  for  ambitious  objects. 

"In  honors  he  has  not  only  luck,  but  a  felicity  far 
b<*yond  the  most  favorable  jirospet^ts  that  could  be 
n^aHonably  antici]mted  from  bin  pant  career,  his  re- 
cent p<isitioii,  or  his  personal  endowments. 

"lie  will  leave  a  higher  name  than  I  should  say 
his  intellect  quite  warrants,  or  than  would  now  be 
conjectured. 

"lie     will     certainly     have     very    high     honors. 
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Whether  official  or  in  rank,  high  as  compared  with 
his  birth  or  actual  achievements. 

"He  has  a  temperament  that  finds  pleasure  in 
what  belongs  to  social  life.  He  has  not  the  reserve 
common  to  literary  men. 

"He  has  considerable  veneration,  and  will  keep 
well  with  Church  and  State;  not  merely  from  policy, 
but  from  sentiment  and  instinct. 

"His  illnesses  will  be  few  and  quick;  but  his  last 
illness  may  be  lingering. 

"He  is  likely  to  live  to  old  age, — the  close  of  his 
career  much  honored. 

"He  will  be  to  the  last  largely  before  the  public: 
much  feared  by  his  opponents;  but  greatly  beloved, 
not  only  by  those  immediately  about  him,  but  by 
large  numbers  to  whom  he  is  personally  unknown. 

"He  will  die,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  in  an 
exceptionally  high  position:  greatly  lamented;  and 
surrounded  to  the  end  by  all  the  magnificent  plan- 
etary influences  of  a  propitious  Jupiter. 

"No  figure  I  have  drawn  more  surprises  me  than 
this:  it  is  so  completely  opposed  to  what  I  myself 
should  have  augured,  not  only  from  the  rest  of  his 
carecM',  but  from  my  knowledge  of  the  man. 

"He  will  bequeath  a  repute  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  opinion  now  entertained  of  his  intellect  by  those 
who  think  most  highly  of  it.  Greater  honors  far  than 
he  has  yet  acquired  are  in  store  for  him. 

"His  enemies,  though  active,  are  not  persevering. 

"His  official  friends,  though  not  ardent,  will  yet 
minister  to  his  success.'' 
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The  Earl  of  Lytton's  comment  ih:  *^The  geomantic 
ronrluHioDH  were  not  HUggeHted  by  my  father's  views, 
but  in  glaring  opposition  to  tbem.  Tbe  event,  which 
verititHl  his  divination,  contradicted  his  judgment/' 
Ami  be  siu^akH  of  the  diseHteem  in  which  DiHraeli  was 
bebl  "as  merely  a  spiriting  charlatan**  by  "nunliocre 
men"  for  many  years;  but  we  have  to  remember, 
tlKMigh  the  romance  be  lessened,  that  in  18(>0 — if  that 
b4'  tbe  document's  true  date — Disraeli  had  been  mar- 
rle<l  for  twenty-one  years,  had  UhI  the  Tory  party, 
and  been  twice  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

IHsraeli  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  traveling  for  his 
health,  had  bt^^n  absent  from  England  for  about  five 
months,  when  he  reached  (N>nstantinople  on  the  last 
4lay  of  November,  1S30.  He  had  bet^n  depresse<l  about 
his  slow  progress  toward  health;  but  at  first  sight 
4if  (Constantinople  he  owned:  '4  fiH'l  an  excitement 
I  thought  was  dead."  A  month  later  his  exiN^riences 
WfH*  givrn  in  the  following  letter  to  Rulwer,  who  was 
Hlrt*adv  an  author  with  thr  ear  of  the  town,  and  who 
was  to  go  to  I^lrlianlent  a  few  months  later  for  St. 
Ivi's.  Hiilw<»r,  whose  pow<*rs  of  notr-writing  were  the 
most  prodigious  evor  known,  had  betMi  in  corn»sp«ind- 
#Mir«*  with  lsaa<*  Disraeli  about  nu^n  an<l  books — 
Fuller's  works  and  the  rhara<'ter  «>f  i'ardinal  Mazarin; 
and  Disrat'li  the  young<»r,  slipping  in,  was  rewarded 
by  praisi»s  of  Virinn  (Irnf  and  Captain  PnjmmUa,  A 
gift  from  Disraeli  of  Turkish  tobacco — the  only  pipe- 
tiibarro  nulwer  ever  snioked--followed;  and  then  be- 
gan a  personal  arquaintanc^e  whieh  between  such 
men  was  certain  to  develop  quickly  into  friendship. 
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Bulwer  read  The  Young  Duke  in  manuscript^  and  pnt 
Disraeli  out  of  love  with  it  by  objections  that  he  took 
with  more  good-nature  than  is  common  under  those 
critical  conditions.  A  few  months  later  he  was  him- 
self able  to  regard  his  book  with  as  aloof  and  unpa- 
ternal  an  eye  as  Bulwer's  even.  "I  don't  care  a  jot 
about  The  Youmj  Dukej'  he  declared.  "I  never  staked 
any  fame  on  it.  It  may  take  its  chance.''  This  he 
wrote  home  when  absent  on  the  journey  which  yielded 
also  the  following  letter  to  Edward  Lytton  Bulw^er 
(first  Lord  Lytton): 

'•  Const  AJS'TiNOPiJt, 
'*  December  2VK  1S»0. 

**Mv  i)i:au  Bulwer:  In  spite  of  the  extraordinary 
times  and  (engrossing  topics  on  which  we  have  fallen^ 
I  Hatter  myself  that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  my  ex- 
istence, and  know  that  it  is  in  a  state  not  quite  so 
forlorn  as  when  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoyinj? 
your  so<i<My.  Since  tli(*n  I  have  traveled  through 
Spain,  (ir(»e<e,  and  Albania,  and  am  now  a  resident  in 
this  famous  <itv. 

"I  can  not  easily  expn^ss  how  much  I  was  de- 
light (»(1  with  tin*  first  country.  I  no  longer  wonder  at 
tli(»  immortality  of  (\»rvantes;  and  I  perpetually  do- 
tiMtcd,  in  the  pictun»s(pn»  an<l  (//  fresiv  life  of  his 
count  rviiKMi,  tli(*  sources  of  his  inspiration.  The  Al- 
hambrji,  an<l  other  SaractMiic  remains,  the  innumer- 
jible  Murillos,  and,  above  all,  their  olla  poilridas,  de- 
liglitiMl  uw  in  turn.  I  arrived  at  Malta  time  enough 
to  nauK*  \\w  favorite  horse  for  the  races,  Paul  Clifford; 
and  I  have  since  learnt,  by  a  letter  at  this  place, 
that  h(»  won  the  plate.  While  at  the  little  military 
hothouse,  I  heard  that  Albania  was  in  a  flaming  in- 
surrection; and,  having  always  had  a  taste  for  cam- 
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paigningy  I  hurried  off  with  a  couple  of  friends  to  offer 
our  nervices  to  the  Urand  Vizier. 

"We  found  the  insurrection,  by  the  time  of  our 
arrival,  nearly  crushed.  And  so  we  turned  our  mil- 
itary trip  into  a  visit  of  congratulation  at  headquar- 
ters. I  must  reserve  for  our  meeting  any  account  of 
our  visit.  I  certainly  passtnl  at  Vanina  ten  of  the 
most  extraordinary  days  of  my  life;  and  often  wished 
you  had  been  my  companion. 

''Of  all  the  places  I  have  yet  visited,  Athens  most 
completely  realized  all  I  could  have  wished.  The  place 
requires  no  associations  to  render  it  one  of  the  most 
delightful  in  the  glob<\  I  am  not  surprisinl  that  the 
fine  taste  of  the  dwellers  in  this  delicate  land  should 
have  selected  the  olive  for  their  chosen  tret*,  and  the 
violet  for  their  favorite  flower. 

"I  confess  to  you  that  my  Turkish  prejudices 
are  very  much  confirmtnl  by  my  residence  in  Turkey. 
The  life  of  this  {H^ople  greatly  accords  with  my  taste, 
which  is  naturally  somewhat  indolent  and  melan- 
choly, and  I  do  not  think  it  would  disgust  you.  To 
repose  <m  voluptuous  ottomans,  and  smoke  superb 
pipes;  daily  to  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  a  bath  whi<h 
requircH  half  a  dozen  attendants  for  its  perfe<-tion; 
to  court  the  air  in  a  <'arvtMl  caique,  by  shores  whi<*h 
are  a  iMTp<»tuaI  Hr<*n<»;  aiul  to  find  no  exertion  great(*r 
than  a  lanter  on  a  Harb;  this  is,  I  think,  a  far  more 
sensible  life  than  all  \\w  bustle  of  rlubs,  all  the  boring 
of  drawing-rooms,  and  all  the  eoarse  vulgarity  of  our 
political  rontroversies.  And  all  this,  1  assure  you,  is, 
without  any  roloring  or  exaggeration,  the  life  which 
may  !>e  hen»  ronunanded-  -a  life  accompanieil  by  a 
thousand  sour<-es  of  ralm  enjoyment,  and  a  thousand 
modes  of  nu'llowed  pleasure,  wlii<-h  it  would  weary 
you  t<i  n^late,  and  whirh  I  leave  to  your  own  lively 
imagination. 
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^'I  can  say  nothing  about  our  meeting,  but  pray 
that  it  may  be  sooner  than  I  can  expect.  I  send  jou 
a  tobacco  bag,  that  you  may  sometimes  remember  me. 
If  you  have  leisure  to  write  me  a  line,  anything  direct- 
ed to  Messrs.  Hunter  &  Koss,  Malta,  will  be  forwarded 
to  whatever  part  of  the  Levant  I  may  reside  in. 

**I  mend  slowlv,  but  mend.  The  seasons  have 
greatly  favored  me.  Continual  heat,  and  even  here, 
where  the  winter  is  proverbially  cold,*  there  is  a  sum- 
mer sky.  Kemember  me  most  kindly  to  your  brother, 
and  believe  me,  ever,  my  dear  Bulwer, 

'*Your  most  faithful, 

*'Benj.  Disraeli. 

*7\  S, — I  have  just  got  through  a  pile  of  Gali- 
gfmni\s.  What  a  confusion  and  what  an  excellent 
pantominu*  '  Lord  Mayor's  Day;  or,  Harlequin 
Brou<j:liam'!  Oli,  for  the  days  of  AristophaneH,  or 
Foote,  or  even  Scaramouch!     I) n  the  Licenser! 

People  in  search   of  th<»  shadows  which  coming 

events  an*  said  to  cast  before  them  may  find  them 

falling  ni\   this   paper  in   lin<»s   that   spell  out   "my 

Turkish    prejudices."     He   wrote  to   Edward   Lytton 

Bulwer  (tirst  Lord  Lvtton): 

{IHS2. 1 
•  •  •  •  • 

**It  s(*eiued  to  mc*  that  the  barriers  of  my  life  were 
all  simultaneously  falling — friendship  with  the  rent. 
But  //ow,  too,  have  suffered:  and  will  therefore  sym- 
pathize with  one  of  too  irritable  a  temperament, 
whose  philosophy  generally  arrives  too  late. 

^^Our  friendship,  my  dear  Bulwer,  has  already 
stood  manv  a  test.  If  I  analvze  the  causes  of  its 
8tren{;th,  I  would  ascriho  them,  in  Rome  degree  at 
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least,  to  a  warm  heart  on  my  part  and  a  generous 
nature  upon  joum. 

''Then  let  this  friendship  never  dissolve.  For  my 
heart  shall  never  gn>w  cold  to  you,  and  be  yours  al* 
ways  indulgent  to 

''Your  affectionate  friend, 

"B.  D,^ 

"The  friendship  never  did  dissolve/'  writes  the 
Mm,  ^'berausey  upon  both  sides,  it  was  based  on  a  well- 
grounded  confidence  in  the  fine  and  sterling  qualities 
to  which  it  owed  its  origin.  But  time  and  circum* 
stance  gradually  diminished  their  intercourse  with- 
out abating  their  esteem.  They  had  strong  opinions 
and  sympathies  in  common,  and  appeared  for  a  time 
to  be  traveling  the  same  road.  Both  were  throwing  off 
in  works  of  imagination  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
suggested  by  a  keen  observation  of  the  world  around 
them.  Hoth  had  set  their  hearts  on  getting  into  Par- 
liaiiictit,  thnt  they  might  play  their  part  in  the  one 
grund  arena  of  politics.  Both  were  fighting  an  un- 
lM'fricndc<l  battle,  and  <»wed  nothing  in  their  literary 
life  to  the  Kupport  of  a  clique,  or  in  public  life  to  the 
favor  of  a  party.  Roth  were  Ruccessful  in  the  double 
«an»er  they  adopted.  But  the  highcHt  hucccsh  of  one 
was  in  politicH,  and  that  of  the  other  was  in  literature. 
IIen*^waH  the  differem^e  which,  in  spite  of  the  parallel 
in  their  lives,  le<l  them,  as  time  went  on,  into  divergent 
paths.  It  may  be  discerned  in  the  earliest  writings 
of  Disraeli  that  his  master  ambition  was  to  become  a 
jMiwer  in  the  State.  With  all  his  love  of  letters,  the  de- 
sin*  to  take  his  place  among  the  rulers  of  the  world  so 
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vastly  predominated  that  his  ultimate  end  in  litera- 
ture was  to  use  it  as  a  ladder  to  political  life.  His 
native  indolence,  his  narrow  means,  his  pecuniary 
difficulties,  his  isolated  position,  his  repeated  checks 
— all  were  impotent  to  resist  the  indomitable  will  and 
persevering  genius  which  carried  him  at  length, 
amidst  unusual  acclaim,  to  the  summit  of  his  aspira- 
tions.  With  my  father  the  passion  for  letters  pn*- 
ponderated.  And  whereas  literature  was  but  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  political  career  of  Disraeli,  politics 
were  only  the  appendage  to  the  literary  labors  of  his 
friend.  Thus,  when  afterward  they  came  together  as 
colleagues  in  the  same  Cabinet,  it  was  the  reunion  of 
persons  who  had  Ix^en  following  distinctly  separate 
vocations,  and  had  contracted  dissimilar  habits  of 
mind.  Tlu*  cordialitv  and  the  sentiment  remaincnl; 
and  in  tln^r  political  principles  they  had  more*  in  com- 
mon with  each  oth(»r  than  either  of  them  had  with  the 
mass  of  those  around  them." 

This  last  allusion  illustrates,  and  takes  us  on  to^ 
th<'  association  of  Hulwcr,  then  a  nominal  Kadi<*al, 
aft(*rward  a  Tory-Kadical,  with  Disraeli,  who  was, 
from  the  first,  what  Hulwc^r  IxM-ame.  In  18;i2  Bulwer, 
anxions  to  ix^'i  Disra(»li  into  Parliament  for  Disraeli's 
sake*,  and  perhaps  a  little  for  his  own  (''Politics  are  a 
dull  trade,"  says  a  third  novelist,  and  politicians  dull 
tradesm<»n  for  the  most  part  uncongenial  enough  to 
a  Man  of  FeelingK  was  a  dangerous  intermediary  be- 
tween T>isra<'li  and  the  conventional  senator,  as 
events  proved. 
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To  the  Secretary  of  the  Westminster  Reform  Club. 

*'  8  Park  8trbbt»  GRoevBWOR  8quaiui» 
*' January  ^th  [ISSfi]. 

''8ir:  Having  ret-eived  a  letter  from  you  this 
mornings  apprising  me  that  I  am  a  threatened  de- 
Cinbaand  faulter  in  the  matter  of  the  Westminster 
Clnba  riub,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  never  en- 

tered the  walls  of  the  clubhouse  but  onre^  and  that 
was  with  the  intention  of  paying  my  admission  fee 
and  subscription.  Un  that  occasion  I  was  informed 
that  the  8ei*retary  was  absent  in  Ireland;  and  I  freely 
confess  to  you  that  I  was  then  unable  to  obtain  any 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  club  had  a  6oita-/fde  ex- 
istence. If,  however,  I  have  bcH^n  acting  under  a  mis- 
apprehension, and  I  am  to  understand  that  the  club 
really  exists,  without  any  view  of  inimcnliate  dissolu- 
tion, I  shall  be  happy  t<»  forward  the  check  which  you 
require.    I  am,  yours,  etc., 

"B.    DlSRAEU. 


»• 


"Sir:  I  enclose  yon  a  draft '  for  the  sum  you  re- 
quin\  and  as  my  enjra^ements  have  not  p^^rniitt^Hl  me 
to  avail  myself  of  the  Westminster  (Mnb,  I  shall  feel 
oblignl  by  your  doing  me  the  favor  of  withdrawing  my 
name  from  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  societv. 

*'I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc., 

"B.  Disraeli.** 

A  standing  fable,  which  has  the  excuse  of  passing 
as  a  standing  joke,  is  this:  That  Disraeli  was  once 
a  member  of  the  Iteforni  rinb,  as  Gladstone  had  been 

■Thif  drmft  the  rlnb  retmned. 
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a  member  of  the  Carlton.  Members  of  the  .two  clubs 
exchange  the  blandishment:  "We  supplied  jour 
party  with  its  leader."  "And  we  yours."  The  genesis 
of  the  story  is  easily  traced;  and  leads,  as  easily,  to 
its  exodus. 

*'Mr.  Disraeli  is  actually  a  member  of  the  West- 
minster Reform  Club,  established  last  year  in  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster,  by  Messrs.  Tennyson, 
Ilume,  and  others  of  the  Liberal  party."  So  wrote 
an  elector  of  Westminster  to  the  Morning  Chronicle 
of  April  25,  lKi5;  and  so,  since  that  date,  have  others 
written,  time  after  time,  with  this  added  spice — that 
they  pitted  against  it  Disraeli's  instant  denial: 
"Th<*  Westminster  Keform  Club  is  a  club  I  never 
heard  of,  and  1  never  belonged  to  a  political  club  in 
mv*lif<*." 

^*Here,"  says  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  "is  a  distinct 
issue  of  fact — an  issue  which  decides  irrevocably  in 
favor  [of]  or  against  the  personal  veracity  of  the 
persons  engag<Ml  in  it."  That  is  an  opinion  still  com- 
monly li(»hl  (though  for  the  most  part  with  a  tolerant 
indulgence)  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  Reform  Club; 
for  tlir  iroodlv  asso<-iation,  now  placed  in  Pall  MalK 
ha<l  its  tirst  slu^ltc^r  in  the  ba.s<Mnent  and  first  floor  of 
24  Great  Ci(M)rg(»  Street,  Westminster — a  portion  of 
his  own  residence  sublet  by  Alderman  Sir  Matthew 
Wood,  M.P.  Clubs  did  not  then,  as  now,  arise  fully 
ecjuippe<l  at  ea<h  gn»at  corner:  and  the  following 
memorandum  suggests  the  pro(H*s8  of  a  club  in  the 
making: 
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"Westminster  Club. 

"  April  8d,  1884. 

*'The  Sorretary  will  attend  at  the  clubhouse,  24 
Great  George  Street,  from  twelve  to  three  eaeh  day 
till  the  14th,  to  receive  all  future  eommuniratioDH  for 
adniisHion  to  the  elub/* 

Hueh  roniiuuniratioDH  were  not  very  numerous; 
and  {N'rhaps  the  organizers  found  it  a  little  diflieult 
to  pay  the  annual  rent  of  one  thousand  guineas  to 
the  Alderman  for  rent,  furniture,  and  service.  Gne 
of  these,  Disraeli'n  friend  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  who 
had  his  brother's  knowledge  of  the  Radical  as  well  as 
the  Tory  in  Disraeli,  asked  him  to  join  the  Westmin- 
ster Club,  probably  with  little  explanation  of  its  scope, 
lest  the  amphibious  politician  should  refuse  to  be 
landcMl.  Through  the  kimlness  of  a  present  member 
of  the  Reform,  and  by  a  rt*ference  to  the  careful  his- 
t<»ry  of  the  <-lub  drawn  up  by  another  member,  Mr. 
Louis  Fagan,  I  give  the  following  entry  appearing  on 
page  .■>!  of  the  still-presrrved  minute-book  of  the  pre- 
rursor  Westminster  Club,  and  dated  July  2,  1M4: 

•'/i'#.vo/r#Y/,  That  Mr.  Disraeli,  proposed  by  Mr. 
liulwer  and  s<»ron<hMl  by  Dr.  Elmore,  sluiuhl  be  ch»rt- 
rd  ii  memlMT  of  the  club." 

Mr.  Disraeli,  if  he  reeeive<l  news  of  his  election, 
Iliad**  no  arknowiedgiiHMit  of  it;  for,  thnM»  weeks  lat<»r, 
the  Kerr«»tary  report«Ml  that  *'ilie  subst-riptions  of  th<* 
following  members  remain  still  unpaid** — Disra<di*s 
among  them;  and  Henry  Hulwer's,  too,  whi<h  sug- 
gests that  perhaps  he  luul  <*anva8sed  for  a  <*lub  he  did 
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not  really  know  much  about,  or  that  he  had  lost  touch 
of  it  and  no  longer  pressed  it  on  Disraeli  as  a  place 
of  meeting.  1  note,  too,  that  during  these  weeks 
Disraeli  made  his  debut  at  another  club — Almack^s; 
and  what  is  something  to  the  point,  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Ijord  Lyndhurst,  to  whom  he  was  imme- 
diately attracted,  and  who  helped  to  draw  him  into 
the  established  ruts  of  party.  Anyway,  in  the  last 
month  of  the  year  the  payment  of  the  subscription — 
the  condition  preredent  to  membership — had  not 
been  made;  and  the  eommittee  carried  the  motion 
"That  Lord  Dunboyne,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Lytton  Buhver  be  written  to,  informing  them  that  the 
committee  have  observed  bv  the  banker's  book  that 
their  subscriptions  have  not  been  paid,  and  that  the 
secretary  is  to  apprise  them  thereof.''  What  Lord 
Dunboyne  and  Mr.  Buhver  did,  I  do  not  know;  but  I 
never  h(»ard  eitlu^r  of  them  denounc^ed  as  a  **defau!ter** 
— the  t(M*m  applied,  with  the  usual  animus,  to  their 
comrad(*.  lie,  at  any  rate,  at  once  sent  a  check  for 
fifteen  <i:uin(*as  (a  large*  sum  for  him,  and  one  for  which 
he  hud  incurred  no  legal  liability),  stating  that  he  hiid 
not  l)(M»n  able  to  use*  tlu*  <lub,  and  requesting  that  his 
nnnie  should  be  rrni<)ve<l  from  its  books.  This  was 
<lonc;  and  th(»  committee*,  who  probably  knew  more 
than  w(»  of  the  misunch^'standings  incident  to  the 
formation  of  the  first  membership  list,  resolved: 
**That  the  duM-k  s<»nt  by  Mr.  Disraeli  bi*  returned  to* 
him,  an<I  he  b<'  informcMl  that  the  committee  declined 
its  acc(*ptance,  having  no  inclination  to  accept  money 
from  gentlemen  whose  engagements  render  them  un* 
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able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  conveniences  of  the 
dub/' 

Thus  (with  a  surprising  pleasure  to  see  his  fifteen 
jcuineas  again)  ended  Disraeli's  commerce — we  can 
not  say  connection — with  a  club  which,  since  he 
would  not  go  to  it,  in  due  course  came  half  round  the 
political  compass  to  him,  blackballing  Irish  Ilome 
Itulcrs  under  the  very  frowns  of  the  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment of  0*Connelly  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
parent  house. 

Two  spcH'ific  errors  remain  for  exposure.  "The 
Westminster  Reform  Club*'  was  the  name  thrown  at 
Disraeli  at  Taunton  when  he  contested  the  seat  in  the 
spring  of  1835.  The  reply,  made  with  a  brevity  suited 
to  the  hustings,  was:  ''The  Westminster  Reform  Club 
is  a  club  of  which  I  never  heard."  The  registers  con- 
firm Disraeli:  the  club  was  the  Westminster  Club, 
n«it  the  Westminster  Reform  (Mub,  when  he  sent  his 
rh(M*k:  it  did  not  change  its  name  to  the  Westminster 
Ki'forni  (Mub,  and  thus  declare  its  political  character, 
till  February,  1835 — only  thre<*  months  b<*fore  the 
date  of  Disraeli's  repudiation  of  any  knowhnlge  of  it 
by  that  name.  The  second  niisstatement,  originally 
niad<'  and  sinco  erhoed,  was  that  Flume  was  one  of  its 
foniid<»rs — an  ansoriation  which  was  supposed  to 
niaki'  rlear  to  Disraeli  the  party  rhararter  of  the  club 
and  to  prove  continuity,  on  Disraeli's  part,  from  the 
rnppnif'h'mntt  establish^Ml  between  him  and  Flume  by 
the  other  Bulwer  three  years  earlier.  Here  again  the 
rlub  books  hi'friend  Disraeli,  for  thev  show  that 
name  wan  not  oloctod  to  the  Westminster  Club  till 
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February  7,  1835,  only  the  day  before  Disraeli  re- 
quested the  withdrawal  of  his  name. 

The  recorders  of  to-day  will  make  two  leading  notes 
on  this  transaction:  the  first  the  honorable  payment 
made  by  Disraeli;  the  second  its  honorable  return  by 
the  club,  itself  as  hard-pressed  as  he,  in  sight  of  the 
insolvency  which  overtook  it  and  taxed  its  members 
eleven  guineas  a  head  in  the  April  of  1836.  Yet  the 
Comic  Spirit  shall  not  be  grudged  one  last  grimace. 
Mr.  Sydney,  presenting  the  old  Westminster  Club's 
papers  to  the  Reform  Club  Library,  where  they  now 
are,  makes  this  comment:  "You  will  perceive  the 
curious  fact  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  desirous  to  become 
a  member,  but  the  honor  of  his  association  was  de- 
clined." 

In  the  early  summer  of  lS,*i2  Disraeli  had  a  hint 
of  th(»  possible  elevation  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring — <>ne 

The  Scramble  *^f   ^'^^*   sitting   Whig   members   for    Wy- 
or  a  Seat—      <onibe — to    the    House    of    Lords.      That 

0*Connell.  ^  ...  .    .  . 

meant  a  va<-ancy  which  a  young  neighbor- 
ing politician  at  Hradenham  House,  with  definite 
opinions  but  indefinite  lalx^ls,  was  particularly 
anxious  to  fill.  Disgusted  by  Whigs  and  Tories  alike, 
he  stood  alone,  the  foundc^r  of  a  new  Naticmal  party. 
Into  that  wide-(»mbracing  fold,  Tories  and  Radicals 
alike  wen»  invited  to  ent<*r,  and  there  were  two  or 
tlire(»  occasions — onct»  to  Peel — when  Disraeli  spoke 
of  himsi^lf  as  a  **Uadical,"  a  name  far  less  obnoxious 
to  him  than  that  of  t»ither  Whig  or  Tory.  It  was  a 
name  which  required,  and  got,  a  note  of  explanation; 
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and  also  demanded  it  as  applied  to  him  in  later  life 
when,  as  leader  of  the  Torj  partj,  he  was  yet  de- 
sc*ribed  by  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  as  the  '^greatest  Had* 
iral  in  that  House/*  In  1832  the  Whigs  were  in  the 
way:  they  had  made  Ueform  their  cry,  yet  had  done 
little  to  carry  out  their  professions;  they  were,  more- 
over,  an  oligarchy  of  '^the  great  governing  families," 
barring  the  way  of  political  aspirants— of  one  polit- 
ical aspirant  in  particular — with  no  '^connections.'' 
Disraeli  had  therefore  a  public  and  a  personal  cause 
against  them.  Bulwer,  who  may  be  allowed  the 
cnnlit  of  having  liked  and  trusted,  if  he  did  not  al- 
together understand  him  from  the  outset,  made  the 
mo8t  of  Disraeli  the  Radical;  the  least  of  Disraeli  the 
Tory;  and,  going  to  0*ConneII  and  to  Hume  to  get  a 
benediction  on  the  political  Jekyll,  did  not  breathe  a 
word  about  the  political  Hyde.  Hume,  therefore,  at 
Bulwor*8  request,  wrote  from  Bryanston  Square  (June 
2,  1S32|  to  Disraeli  at  Bradenham,  as  to  one  '^pledged 
to  support  Ueform  and  economy  in  every  department 
as  far  as  the  same  can  be  effcH^ted  consistent  with' the 
lM*Ht  interests  of  the  country" — a  program  com- 
mon, one  supiK)ses,  to  all  parties,  and  one  evidently 
bus«Hl  on  some  carefully  guanle^l  phrasing  of  the  can- 
didates." 

'  A>  llumr'*  letter  to  IMfrmoli,  and  all  the  facU  in  connection  with  it,  were 
fnatl<*  the  •uhject  of  red-hot  controveray  vome  forty  monthf  later,  the  full 
Uzi  of  it  ihoold  he  within  eaay  n»ferenre  of  the  reader :  **  Bryanston  Square, 
Jun«*  2.  I83S.  Sir— Afl  England  can  only  reap  the  heneflt  of  Reform  hy 
th«>  elertora  doinic  their  daty  in  selectinff  honeiit»  independent,  and  talented 
mon.  I  am  morh  pleased  to  learn  from  oar  matnal  friend,  Mr.  E.  L.  Bnlwer, 
that  you  are  ahout  to  offer  yourself  as  a  candidate  to  represent  Wycomhe  in 
the  nrw  Parliament     I  have  no  personal  inflnencc  at  that  plat-e,  or  I  would 
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To  that  letter  of  commendation  Disraeli  sent  the 

following  reply: 

To  Joseph  Hume^  Esq.y  M.P, 

"Bradknham  House,  Wtcombr, 
**Junebth,  1832. 

"Sik:  I  have  had  the  honor  and  the  gratification  of 
receiving  your  letter  this  morning.  Accept  my  sin- 
cere, my  most  cordial  thanks.  It  will  be  my  endeavor 
that  you  shall  not  rep(»nt  the  confidence  you  have 
repos(Ml  in  me. 

**Believe  me,  sir,  that  if  it  be  my  fortune  to  be  rt»- 
turned  in  th(^  present  instance  to  a  reformed  Parlia- 
ment, I  shall  remember  with  satisfaction  that  that 
return  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  interest  ex- 
pressed in  my  success  by  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  able  of  our  citizens. 

**I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obliged  and 
faithful  s(*rvant,  "R  Diskakli." 

We  (M>m<»  ba(*k  again  and  again  to  Wycombe  before 
we  hav(»  don(»  with  th(^  ugly  sparrings  of  si)eech  that 
attend  DisracOi's  getting  to  his  place  in  Parliament. 
Vuv  tli(»  mouH^nt,  h<)W(*v(»r,  we  look  three  years  ahead* 
when  I)isra<»li  <-ont(*st(»d  Taunton,  still  as  a  Democrat- 
ir  Tory,  but  bearing  the  otlieial  Tory  label,  at  a  by-eler- 

Uflc  it  inniH'diatcly  in  your  fuvor;  l)nt  I  hIiouM  ho{N«  tliat  the  day  haw  anivcd 
when  tl)(>  electors  will  ooiiAidiT  the  qinilitirutionH  of  the  (*andidat«'»,  ■im)  in  the 
fXiTcin*'  of  tlu'  fnincliisj-  jjrovr  tluTiiHrlvf!*  worthy  of  the  now  riKhtu  tliey  wiU 
oht.'iin  Ity  tlic  Krfonii  I  hopr  tlio  rcformon«  will  rally  round  you,  whornWr* 
tnin  liberal  opinions  in  «'vrry  hrnm'h  of  ^ovrrnmont,  and  are  pn^parvd  to 
{>l(Mlir«>  youFHclf  to  siipp(»rt  Krfonn  and  ocononiy  in  every  department  aa  far 
an  till'  Hamr  (*an  Ix*  fffrctcil  <M)nsii<tent  with  the  heM  interett*  of  the  comitrT. 
I  (thall  only  add  that  I  ihall  l>e  rejoiei^fl  to  nee  you  in  the  new  l^arliameDi,  lu 
the  eonfidt'nce  that  you  will  rfdiM'm  your  pUmIi^>i(,  and  ^ire  MtiffacCioD  to 
your  ('onMtitn«*ntM  if  they  will  place  you  then*  WiMhini;  you  fucceM  in  ymr 
canvand,  I  remain,  your  ol)edient  P<TTant,  .I«)Hkpii  IIi'MB.** 
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tion  broaght  aboat  by  Mr.  Henry  Labonchere^s  ac* 
ceptance  of  office.  Oat  of  this  ele<*toral  fight  and 
defeat  arose  the  largely  retrospei'tive  0*Connell  cor- 
respondence. Very  ungracious  as  a  sign  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  time,  it  illustrates  the  detachment  of 
Disraeli  the  man  from  Disraeli  the  publicist.  Once 
he  had  the  end  in  view,  a  pen  of  gall,  if  that  would  do, 
but,  if  not,  a  sword,  a  bullet,  was  his  means,  coolly 
considered,  nicely  weighed.  Even  at  seeming  des- 
perate grip  with  0*Connell  or  the  Ulobe  editor  he  is 
still  an  onlooker.  He  calculates  while  he  curses.  The 
^'general  effei't**  is  the  thing,  he  tells  his  sister,  very 
much  as  Cardinal  Newman  once  told  Sir  William 
Cope  that  he  used  loud  words  about  Kingsley  because, 
if  he  spoke  in  his  ordinary  tone,  nobody  listened. 

There  is  always  a  public  in  England,  perhaps  else- 
where, that  either  does  not  hear,  or  does  not  believe 
you  are  really  in  earnest,  until  you  shout.  And  when 
a  man  had  to  shout  against  O'Connell,  the  air  must 
indetHl  be  rent.  Disraeli  at  Taunton,  attacking  the 
Whigs,  said  in  the  language  of  hyperbole  that  they 
had  shaken  OTonneirK  **bloo<lv  hand/'  That  is  done 
with  rhetoric  now»  and  Tory  Mr.  (Jeorge  Wyndham 
has  given  it  its  quietus;  but  it  was  n^peated  in  mid- 
dling years  to  weariness  under  Lord  (Carnarvon  as 
well  as  under  Lord  Spenrer,  at  any  hint  of  alliance 
b<»tw<*<»n  the  English  occupiers  and  the  Irish  leaders 
ot  a  iM^asantry  driven  by  wrong  and  sufferings  to  seek 
the  wihl  justice  of  revenge  (better  being  denied  them) 
in  agrarian  rrime.  The  "bloody  hand,"  though  so 
honorable  a  device  in  heraldry,  was  an  attribution 
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boisterously  resented  by  O'Connell;  who,  after  the 
ways  of  political  warfare,  may  have  appeared  to  take 
it  in  too  literal  and  personal  a  sense,  recognizing  in  it 
a  cat<li -phrase  which,  if  passed  into  currency,  would 
spoil  Honic  of  the  }j:ood  business  he  hoped  to  tran8a<*t 
with  Lord  Melbourne.  For  this  was  even  that  DiBraeli 
for  whom,  at  Bulwer's  request,  OX^onnell  had  written 
a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  elec'tors  of  Wv- 
combe!  Not  for  him  the  ni(*eties  of  a  new  party — a 
political  reformation:  he  saw  only  a  flagrant  case  of 
ter<i:iversation  in  the  Tory  candidate  at  Taunton, 
whos(*  ali(*n  name  and  ra<*e  made  him,  moreover,  an 
easy  vi<-tim  for  ri<licule.  So  out  poured  the  invective, 
when*  th<*  environment  was  altogether  congenial — at 
a  politi<-al  meeting  in  Dublin. 

"In  the  annalV  of  political  turpitude,*'  he  said, 
**tli(»n»  is  not  anything  deserving  the  name  of  black- 
guardism to  ecjual  that  attack  upon  me.  What  is  my 
accpiaintaiH-e  witli  this  man?  Just  this.  In  1831,  or 
the  Ix^ginning  of  18^i2,  the  borough  of  Wycombe  he- 
viiuw  va<ant.  It  appears  that  he  or  some  one  of  his 
naiiK*  was  tlie  author  of  one  or  two  novels  dignified 
with  the  titl<»  of  Curifhsitivs  of  lAtvrature}  lie  got  an 
introduction  to  m(^  and  wrote  me  a  letter  stating 
that  I  was  a  Ha<1ica1  reformer,  and  as  he  was  also  a 
l{a<li<al  and  was  going  to  stand  upon  the  Radical  In- 
t(Tcst  for  the  borough  of  Wycombe,  where  he  fiaid 
th(»re  were  many  persons  of  that  way  of  thinking  who 

would  be   influen<'ed  by  my  opinion,  he  wonld  feel 

'  y\\\n  ahjtiinlitv  apprarfl  in  one  report  and  not  in  another,  but  if  all  a  piaoa 
with  the  rert  of  the  upeerh  for  accuncy. 
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obliged  by  receiving  a  letter  from  me,  recommenda- 
tory of  him  a8  a  Kadical.  His  letter  to  me  was  so 
distinct  upon  the  subject,  that  I  immediately  com- 
plifHl  with  the  re<]ue8t,  and  composcHl  as  good  an 
epistle  as  I  could  in  his  behalf.  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
letter- writ ingy  and  Mr.  Disraeli  thought  this  letter  so 
valuable  that  he  not  only  took  the  autograph,  but  had 
it  printed  and  placarded.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  ground 
u|M>n  whi<*h  he  canvasst^l  the  borough.^  He  was,  how- 
ever»  defeated,  but  that  was  not  my  fault.  The  next 
thing  I  heard  of  him  was  that  he  had  started  up<m  the 
Itadiral  interest  for  Marylebone,  bvtTwas  again  de- 
featiHl.  Having  been  twice  defeated,  on  the  Radical 
inten^Ht,^  he  was  just  the  fellow  for  the  Conserva- 
tives;  and  accordingly  he  joined  a  Conservative  clnb, 

■  A  roUickiofc  account  of  the  trantaction.  It  shotild  be  noted  that  Bnlweri 
aniioui  to  irt>t  Dinraeli  into  Parliament,  and  not  Diaraeli^  aa  here  stated,  wrot« 
to  o  (*onm*lI :  and  that  to  Bulwer,  not  to  Di«raeli,  was  the  replv  addretaad. 
Tliifl  Irttt-r,  which  doe*  not  appear  to  put  Disraeli  under  any  ezcessiTe  obliga- 
tion, ran  as  follow* :  ^M*arlianiont  Str«H%  June  3d,  1A32.  My  dear  Sir — 
In  n'ply  to  your  inquiry,  I  ri'fn^>t  to  say  that  I  hare  no  acquaintance  ai 
W\rom)>«'  to  whom  1  could  n*coniniend  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  (nieres  me,  there* 
fi>n*.  ti»  In*  unable  to  sittc  him  on  his  canrass.  I  am  as  conrinced  as  you  are 
uf  thf  frr«*at  aiirantaffe  th«*  causo  of  frt>nuini*  Reform  would  obtain  from  hia 
r**turri  Hi#  rt'wiint'ss  to  carrj*  thf  Koform  Bill  into  practical  I'ffi'Ct  toward 
thf  proiiurtion  of  cheap  froTiTnm«>nt  and  free  inntitutions  i«i  enhanct*d  by  the 
tjl*nt  and  information  which  he  brin^rs  to  the  (TixmI  cause.  I  should  certainly 
rxpr«*»«  full  reliance  on  his  political  and  p<'rsonal  intoi^rity.  and  it  would  Kire 
ni«*  the  im*atrNt  pleasure  to  assint  in  any  way  in  procuring;  his  return,  but  that, 
a«  I  havf  tolil  you,  I  Itare  no  claim  on  Wycombe,  and  can  only  express  my 
surprise  that  it  should  Ik>  thought  I  haii  any.  I  hare  the  honor  to  be,  my 
dear  -ir,  your*  rerv  faithfully.  I)a?(irl  (>*<N>?i!«klu" 

*  Countimc  Marylel»one  (when*  he  issued  an  address  but  did  not  go  to  the 
p*»lh.  thrice  rather  than  twic«».  And  the  half-truth  which  desrrib«»s  the  Kadi- 
ral-  ror%  ■•  a  Itadical  meri*ly  start«.*d  off  on  its  long  alluring  round  from  tliat 
dav  forwani. 
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started  for  two  or  three  places  on  the  CSonservative 
interest.  How  is  he  now  engaged?  Why,  in  abusing 
the  Radicals,  eulogizing  the  King  and  the  Church,  like 
a  true  Conservative.  At  Taunton  this  miscreant  hiid 
the  audacity  to  style  nie  an  incendiary.  Why,  I  was 
a  greater  incendiary  in  1831  than  I  am  at  present,  if 
I  ever  were  one;  and  if  I  am,  he  is  doublj'  so  for  having 
employ(»d  nie.  Thi^n  he  calls  me  a  traitor.  My  answer 
to  that  is — he  is  a  liar.  lie  is  a  liar  in  actions  and  in 
words.  His  life  is  a  living  lie.  He  is  a  disgrace  to  his 
spe<ies.  What  state  of  society  must  that  be  that  can 
tolerate  such  a  <r(»atiire — having  the  audacity  to 
conu*  forward  with  one  s(»t  of  principles  at  one  time, 
and  obtain  political  assistance  by  reason  of  those 
prin<iples,  and  at  another  to  profess  diametrically 
the  reverse?  His  lif(\  I  again  say,  is  a  living  lie.  He 
is  the  most  <h»gra<led  of  his  species  and  kind;  and 
England  is  dc^graded  in  tolerating,  or  having  up<m  the 
fa<e  of  li(»r  socii^ty,  a  miscreant  of  his  abominable, 
foul,  and  atnuions  nature.  My  language  is  harsh, 
and  I  owe  an  ai)oIogy  for  it,  but  1  will  tell  why  I  owe 
that  apology. 

'*lt  is  for  this  reason,  that  if  there  be  harsher  words 
in  ihr  Hritisli  language*,  I  shouhl  use  them,  because  it 
is  the  linrshcst  of  all  terms  that  would  be  descriptive 
of  a  wretch  of  this  speci<»s.  lh»  is  just  the  fellow  for 
th(»  Conservative*  club.  I  suppose*  if  Sir  Kobi^rt  P«*el 
ha<l  be(»n  out  of  the  way  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
take  ot1ic(»,  this  fellow  would  have  undertaken  to  sup- 
ply his  jdace.  H<»  has  fal.sehood  enough,  depravity 
enough,  an<l  s(dtishness  enough  to  become  the  fitting 
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leader  of  the  Conservativen.  He  is  Ck>n8ervati8iii  per^ 
Honifled.  llin  name  showH  him  by  deRceut  a  Jew.  Ilia 
father  became  a  convert.  lie  is  better  for  that  in  this 
world.'  i  hope,  of  course,  lie  will  be  the  better  for 
it  in  the  next.  Then^  is  a  habit  of  underrating  that 
gn-at  and  oppressed  nation — the  Jews.  They  are 
cruelly  perstHUtiHl  by  persons  calling  themsi^lves 
rhristians;  but  no  pt^rson  ever  yet  was  a  Christian 
who  i)ersecutiHl.  The  cruelest  persecution  they  suflTer 
is  upon  their  character,  by  the  foul  names  which  their 
calumniators  bcHtowetl  u\Hm  them  before  they  car- 
ritnl  their  atrocities  into  effect.  They  feel  the  perse- 
cution of  calumny  severer  upon  them  than  the  perse- 
cution of  actual  force,  and  the  tyranny  of  actual 
tortur(\  It  will  not  be  sup|NisiHl,  thereof  ore,  that  when 
I  speak  of  Disraeli  as  the  descendant  of  a  Jew,  I  mean 
to  tarnish  him  on  that  account.  They  were  once 
the  chonen  jMHiple  of  <fod.  Then*  wen*  miscn^ants 
amongst  them,  however,  also,  and  it  must  have  cer- 
tainly b<MMi  from  one  of  those  that  Disnieli  descended, 
lie  possesses  just  the  qualities  of  the  impudent  thief 
who  di«*d  upon  the  Ooss,  whose  name«  I  verily  b**Iieve, 
must  have  lM»en  nisraeli.  For  aught  I  know,  the 
pn's«*nt  IMsraeli  is  descended  from  him;  ami  with  the 
impression  that  he  is,  I  now  forgive  the  heir-at-law  of 
the  blasphemous  thief  who  died  upon  the  Cross.** 
From    the  <r<Niiinell    point    of   view   the   interest 

Wh«-ri'.  a«  hiTf.  thr  i)rcnii«!<  if*  inamirato*  x)w  inninuation  foundi'<1  on  it 
»•-!  tii«  ti>  <lo  «oiitvtliintr  111! in*  than  ni4*n>ly  fail.  Hut  Xhv  nivre  hint  numc^'rtii  to 
«hat  i-hartr«'*  of  ««*nal  hyfMM'n«y  Dinrat^li  wotiM  harr  )»oen  pzpo««Hi  thnni^h- 
out  hi*  life  had  his  uwn  hapticni  )K'<*n  iU*fi*rrti]  until  aft«.>r  bi*  had  paaaed  the 
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centers  in  the  line:  "No  person  ever  yet  was  a 
Christian  who  persecuted" — memorable  in  the  place 
and  time  of  its  utterance.  If  there  was  everything 
about  the  rest  of  the  speech  to  suggest  the  taste 
and  the  temper  that  go  to  make  the  fanatic,  the 
baiter,  and  the  bully,  that  inconsistency  may  be  set 
down  to  what  were  then  held  to  be  the  exigencies  of 
political  controversy.  Nor  need  we  take  it  seriously. 
O'Connell,  too,  no  less  than  Disraeli,  may  be  said  to 
have  shouted — in  his  own  Celtic  fashion.  Between 
the  two  men  there  had  been  some  personal  courtesies. 
A  y«»ar  earlier  the  neophyte,  after  dining  with  the 
LilxM'ator,  Iiad  writt(»n:  '*I  have  had  three  Interviews 
of  lat(*  witli  tlinn*  nMuarkable  men — O'Connell,  Beck- 
ford,  and  Lord  Durham.  The  first  is  the  man  of  the 
great(»st  gcMiius;  the  second  of  the  greatest  taste;  and 
the  last  of  the  greatest  ambition.**  Even  at  Taunton, 
Disraeli  Iiad  pn^faced  Iiis  '*bloody  hand"  strictures  by 
saving:  '*I  am  mvself  O'ConnelTs  admirer,  so  far  as 
his  tal(»nts  and  abilities  are  conrenuMl.''  Faced  now 
by  tin*  virulent  personal  onslaught  which  was  to  b4» 
i\w  t(»st  of  Ids  nu»ttl(%  Disra«Oi  sent  a  challenge  to 
0'C<)nn(»II.  Till*  s^mjui^I  is  w(dl  known.  O'ConnelTs 
<-ons(i('n<e,  wliicli  sliould  ciM'taiidy,  with  this  contin- 
g(Mi<y  in  view,  have  been  ttMulen^r  in  affairs  of  the 
tongu<\  would  not  allow  him  to  fight — he  had  aln^ady 
in  tlie  duel  with  D'Estern*  killed  his  man.  Morgan 
O'Connell,  il.l\,  tlie  son,  had,  however,  fought  in  his 
fatlier's  bt^half  with  Lord  Alvanley,  and  to  him  there- 
fore Disraeli  wrote: 
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"  8lA  Park  Strbkt,  Orosvkitok  Squarx, 
**  Tuesday,  May  5^  1885. 

''8ir:  As  you  have  established  yourself  as  the 
ehampion  of  your  father,  I  have  the  honor  to  n^quest 
your  notice  to  a  very  seurrilous  attack  which  your 
father  has  made  upon  my  conduct  and  character. 

''Had  Mr.  OX'onnelly  according  to  the  practise  ob- 
served among  gentlemen,  appealed  to  me  respei*ting 
the  accuracy  of  the  reported  expressions  before  he  In- 
dulged in  offensive  comments  upon  them,  he  would, 
if  he  can  be  influenced  by  a  sense  of  justice,  have  felt 
that  such  comments  were  unnei*essary.  He  has  not 
thought  flt  to  do  so,  and  he  leaves  me  no  alternative 
but  to  r(H]ueHt  that  you,  as  his  son,  will  resume  your 
vicarious  duties  of  yielding  satisfaction  for  the  in- 
sults which  your  father  has  too  long  lavished  with 
impunity  on  his  political  opponents. 

•*I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"B.  Disraeli.'* 

O'Connell  the  younger  rt*plit*d  (in  a  letter  carried 
by  Mr.  French)  that  while  he  would  not  allow  other 
|KMiph*  to  insult  his  father,  he  did  not  hold  himself 
arrountable  for  any  insult  his  father  might  put  upon 
oth^TK.  Lord  Alvanley's  offense,  for  instance,  had 
lN*cn  the  calling  of  a  meeting  at  Krooks*s  Tlub,  of 
which  both  were  memb^TH,  to  consider  (VCNmnell's 
eonduct  in  abusing  Lord  Alvanley  as  a  '^bloated 
buffoon/*  Though  this  explanaticm  was  no  direct  in- 
ritenient  to  I)isra<Oi  to  insult  (V(\)nnell  the  elder,  Dis- 
raeli may  be  exrused  for  so  considering  it,  at  least 
for  so  handling  it.  lie  sent  a  swond  note  to  (VConnell 
the  younger: 
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*'3lA  Park  Street.  Grosybnor  Squabb, 
"  Ihiesdapt  May  5^. 

''Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter,  delivered  to  me  by  Mr.  Fitzstephen 
French,  by  which  1  learn  that  you  do  not  consider 
yourself  'answerable  for  what  your  father  may  say.' 

"With  regard  to  your  request  that  I  should  with- 
draw my  letter,  because  its  character  is  insulting  to 
yourself,  I  have  to  observe  that  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  withdraw  the  letter,  which  states  the  reason  of 
my  application;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  assuring 
you  that  I  did  not  intend  that  it  should  convey  to  you 
any  personal  insult. 

**]  have  the  honor,  etc., 

"B.    DiSUAEU." 

No  reply  <ame;  but  Disraeli,  in  the  interval  of 
waitin<!:,  was  sharj)enin^  his  pen  for  a  lengthy  indict- 
ment of  the  Irish  leader.^ 

7V>  }fr.  DiiinvJ  (yCnnnrlK  M J\  for  Dublin. 

*\Mi:.  ()*('()NNi:i.l:  Although  you  have  long  placed 
yourself  out  of  \\w  pal<»  of  <ivilization,  still  I  am  one 
who  will  not  be  insultc<l,  ev<Mi  by  a  Yaht)o,  without 
chastising  it.  When  T  nsid  this  morning  in  the  same 
journals  your  viruh^nt  atta<k  upon  myself,  and  that 
your  son  was  at  tlic^  same*  moment  paying  the  penalty 

'  An  irrrl»'vant  naiiirMuko  of  OTonni'll'!*.  )»ut  not,  a»  ho  claimed,  a  kin^iDAn, 
addn'HMi'.l  to  I)i«*r:h'li  tin*  followinu  K'ttrr :  *•  I  nndorMainl  that  you  have  »ent 
a  chnllon^r  to  my  illustrioiii  kin.-<ninn,  tho  irr»*at  T)nnit>l  OTonnell,  well  know- 
ing thiit  owini;  to  a  solcinn  vow  ho  roiiM  not  moot  you:  hut  I,  flir,  a«  hi^ 
rrlativr.  ami  rndor.-iinr  «'vrry  won!  lio  hn?»  Hai«l  of  you,  am  prepared  to  uire 
you  that  nati-ifaotion  whirh  on»»  f^ontlomnn  owe?*  to  another,  and  am  ready  to 
moot  yon  at  any  tinio  ami  plaoo  you  name— hor*»,  in  Frnnre,  in  Ctermany,  or 
evrn  at  tho  foot  of  that  mount  w!n»ro  your  impt^nttont  aneostor  vntfered  for 
lii-*  orimi's  "  Kvm  a««  in  a  i\\\A  a  huUot  i-*  not  alwny*  dolivrnHl,  mi  we  maj 
porhajH  ('<molni|«>   that   thi-*  U'ttor,  thou^rh  coraponod,  wa*  never  aeot      Ito 
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of  similar  virulence  to  another  individnal  on  whom 
you  had  dropped  your  filth,  I  thought  that  the  con- 
H<*iouHue88  that  your  opponents  had  at  length  disc^ov- 
er<Ml  a  source  of  sat isf action  might  have  animated 
your  insolence  to  unwonted  energy;  and  1  called  upon 
your  son  to  reassume  his  vicarious  office  of  yielding 
satisfaction  for  his  shrinking  sire.  But  it  seems  that 
gentleman  declines  the  further  exercise  of  the  pleas- 
ing duty  of  enduring  the  consequences  of  your  liber- 
tine harangues.  I  have  no  other  means,  therefore,  of 
noticing  your  effusion  but  by  this  public  mode. 
List<'n,  then,  to  me. 

''If  it  had  bt^n  possible  for  you  to  act  like  a  gentle- 
man, you  would  have  hesitated  before  you  made  your 
foul  and  insolent  (*omments  upon  a  hasty  and  garbled 
report  of  a  siM^ech  which  s<-arcely  contains  a  sentence 
or  an  expr<*ssion  ns  they  emanatetl  from  my  mouth; 
hut  the  truth  is,  you  were  glad  to  seize  the  first  op- 
portunity of  {Hmring  forth  your  venom  against  a  man 
whom  it  serves  the  intert*sts  of  your  party  to  represent 
as  a  political  apostate.  In  1831,  when  Mr.  OHVmnell 
«»xpn»ss«Ml  to  the  electors  of  \Vyconib<»  his  anxiety  to 
assist  nic  in  my  ehM-tit>n,  1  ramc  forward  as  the  oppo- 
nent of  tlH»  party  in  power,  which  I  descrilMMl  in  my 
address  as  'a  rapaeions,  tyranni(*al,  and  incapable 
fart  ion* — the  Knglish  Wliigs,  who  in  the  ensuing  year 
dennuiK-^Ml  yoii  ais  a  traitor  from  the  throne,  and  every 
oiif  of  whom  only  a  few  months  back  \o\\  have  anath- 
eiiiatized  with  all  the  i>eruliar  graces  of  a  tongue 
practisfHl  in  s<-nrrillty.  Yon  are  the  patron  of  these 
men  now,  Mr.  OM'onnell:  yon,  forsooth,  are  'devot<Ml' 

writ«r.  who  w«»nt  by  tho  nirknamo  of  Lortl  Kiln)allo<'k,  wm  once  introdnced 
l».v  II  (\»nn«>n  thr  yotiniri^r  •«  **  my  frii>n<l  Mr.  (VConnell."  ''My  kinnnian, 
yiMir  fstlM>r  woulil  hari*  waiil.**  pIoailiKl  the  namenake.  **  Mr  fathpr'«  ranity," 
•ai<l  Mortran  o*ronncll.  That  touch  of  a  Disraelian  humor  doei  aecm  to 
mak«>  **  all  the  i  rConm^lU  "  of  Ai«  kin. 
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to  them.  I  am  still  their  uncompromising  opponent. 
Which  of  us  is  the  most  consistent? 

*'You  say  that  I  was  once  a  Radical^  and  am  now 
a  Tory.  My  conscience  acquits  me  of  ever  having  de- 
serted a  political  friend,  or  having  changed  a  polit- 
ical opinion.  1  worked  for  a  great  and  avowed  end 
in  1831,  and  that  was  the  restoration  of  the  balance 
of  parties  in  the  State:  a  result  which  I  believed  to 
be  necessary  to  the  honor  of  the  realm,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people.  I  never  advocated  a  measure 
which  I  did  not  believe  tended  to  this  result;  and  if 
there  be  any  measures  which  I  then  urged,  and  now 
am  not  disposed  to  press,  it  is  because  that  great 
result  is  obtain(»d. 

*'In  1831  I  should  have  been  very  happy  to  have 
labored  for  this  object  with  Mr.  OT'onnell,  with  whom 
I  had  no  political  acijuaintance,  but  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Le<i:islatiin%  remarkable  for  his  political 
influence,  his  versatile  talents,  and  his  intense  hatred 
and  undisguis(Ml  contempt  of  the  Whigs.  Since  1831 
we  hav(^  met  onlv  onc<s  but  I  have  a  livelv  recollection 
of  my  interview  with  so  distinguished  a  personage. 
Our  conv(»rsation  was  of  great  length,  and  I  had  a 
v(*ry  ample  opportunity  of  studying  your  character. 
I  thought  you  a  v(»ry  amusing,  a  very  interesting,  and 
a  somewhat  overrated  man.  I  am  sure  on  that  occa- 
sion 1  (lid  not  <lisguis(»  from  you  my  political  views; 
I  spok(»  with  a  frankness  which,  I  believe,  is  character- 
istic of  my  (lisi)osition.  I  told  you  I  was  not  a  senti- 
mental, but  a  practical  politi(*ian;  that  which  1  chiefly 
desired  to  se<»,  was  the  formation  of  a  strong  but 
constitutional  government  that  would  maintain  the 
empire;  and  that  I  thought  if  the  Whigs  remained 
in  office  th<\v  would  shipwre<-k  the  State.  I  observed 
then,  as  was  my  habit,  that  the  Whigs  must  be  got 
rid  of  at  any  price.     It  seemed  to  me  that  you  were 
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mnch  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself,  bat  onr  conversa- 
tion was  very  general.  We  formed  no  political  alli* 
an(*e,  and  for  a  simple  reason.  I  concealed  neither 
from  yourself  nor  from  your  friends  that  the  re- 
pt*al  of  the  Union  was  an  impassable  gulf  between 
us,  and  that  I  could  not  comprehend,  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  such  an  intention,  how  any  English 
party  could  cooperate  with  you.  Probably  you  then 
thought  that  the  English  movement  might  confed- 
erate with  you  on  a  system  of  mutual  assistance,  and 
that  you  might  exchange  and  circulate  your  accom- 
modation measures  of  destruction;  but  even  Mr. 
Ol'onnell,  with  his  lively  faith  in  Whig  feebleness 
and  Whig  dishonesty,  could  scarcely  have  imagined 
that,  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  his  fellow-con- 
spirators were  to  be  my  Lord  Melbourne  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  I  admin'  your  scurrilous 
allusions  to  my  origin.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
•hen^ditary  bcmdsman'  has  already  forgotten  the 
clank  of  his  fetters.  I  know  the  tactics  of  your 
i'hurch;  it  clamors  for  toleration,  and  it  labors  for 
supremacy.  I  see  that  you  are  quite  prepare^l  to  per- 
serutf. 

"With  regard  to  your  taunts  as  to  my  want  of  suc- 
cess in  my  election  contests,  permit  me  to  remind  you 
that  I  had  nothing  to  appeal  to  but  the  goo<l  sense 
of  the  people.  No  threatening  skeletons  canvassed 
for  me;  a  death's-head  and  cross-bones  was  not 
blazfined  on  my  banners.  My  pecuniary  resources, 
too,  were  limited.  I  am  not  one  of  those  public  beg- 
gars that  we  see  swarming  with  their  obtrusive  boxes 
in  the  (*hapels  of  your  ere<»d;  nor  am  I  in  possession 
of  a  princely  revenue  arising  from  a  starving  race  of 
fanatical  slaves.  Nevertheless,  I  have  a  deep  con- 
viction that  the  hour  is  at  hand  when  I  shall  be  more 
su4*cessful,  and  take  my  place  in  that  proud  assembly 
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of  which  Mr.  O'Connell  avows  his  wish  to  be  no  longer 
a  member.  I  expect  to  be  a  representative  of  the 
people  before  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  We  shall  meet 
at  Philippi;  and  rest  assured  that,  confiding  in  a  good 
cause,  and  in  some  energies  which  have  not  been  al- 
together unimproved,  I  will  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  inflicting  upon  you  a  castigation  which  will 
make  you  at  the  same  time  remember  and  repent  the 
insults  that  you  have  lavished  upon 

**Benjamin  Disraeli.'' 

The  deliberation  of  his  periods  indi(*ates  a  certain 
pleasure  in  them,  enough,  one  hopes,  to  compensate 
the  writer  for  the  rank  unreason  of  the  whole  epi- 
sode*.^ Th(*  challenge  to  Morgan  O'Connell  was  sent 
on  Mav  nth.    On  the  next  dav  he  wrote  to  his  sister: 

**I  seiKl  vou  the  Timrs  and  Moruiuq  Post,  There 
is  but  one  opinion  among  all  parties — viz.,  that  I  have 
squabashed  thcMu.  I  w(»nt  to  D'Orsay  immediately. 
He  s(Mit  for  II(Mirv  Baillie  for  mv  second,  as  he 
tliouglit  a  foHMgner  should  not  interfere  in  a  political 
duel;  but  li(^  took  the  manag<*ment  of  everything.  I 
m^yov  (piitted  his  house  till  t<Mi  o'clock,  when  I  dressed 
and  w(»nt  to  the  opera,  and  (*very  one  says  I  have  done 
it  in  first-rate  stvle." 

N(»v(»r  was  so  light -Ihsirted  a  protagonist  amid 
issuers  of  life  and  death.    The  enemy  was  not  drawn; 

'  Whsitovor  oNo  tlioy  aro.  T  can  not  rojpir*!  those  U*ttor«  at  tliofe  of  a  man 
pnivsinir  tlirouirh  *'n  paroxy-irn  of  raijo,  luinuliation,  ami  despair,"  or  "a  fonr 
that  hail  for  a  monunt  )»«Ti'ft  »iim  of  sfiH*'."  Mr  OTonnor,  when  he  formed 
that  npinion.  )ia<l  not  h.fon'  him  tho*,«  '•Horn*'  LrttiT*  "  whu'h  mnrt  hare 
mado  tin*  mitijraliiij?  diffcn'mv  in  no  much  of  hi«  count  at^ain^t  DidracU'a  earljr 
days. 
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and  three  days  later  the  future  Prime  Minister  of 
England  was  arraigned  in  a  polire  court. 

'This  morning,  as  I  was  lying  in  bed,  thankful  that 
1  had  kicked  all  the  0*Connells  and  that  I  was  at 
length  to  have  a  quiet  morning,  Mr.  Cotlard,  the  police 
oflicer  of  Marylebone,  rushed  into  my  chamber  and 
took  me  into  custody.     In  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 

being  dressed  (having  previously  sent  to  H ),  we 

all  went  in  a  hackney  coach  to  the  office,  where  1 
foun<I  that  the  articles  were  presented  by  a  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, residing  in  some  street  in  Westminster,  and  an 
acquaintance  of  the  OX'onnells.  We  were  soon  dis- 
miss(Ml,  but  I  am  now  bound  to  keep  the  peace  in 
£500  sureties.  As  far  as  the  present  affair  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  a  most  unnecessary  pre<*aution,  as  if 
all  the  ()H\mnells  wen*  to  challenge  me,  I  could  not 
think  of  meeting  them  now.  I  consider,  and  every  one 
else,  that  thev  are  Ivnched." 

IN'rhnps  the  mont  mortifying  thing  of  all  to  Dis- 
raeli was  the  hesitation  which  his  people  at  home  felt 
in  approving  a  correspondence  and  a  combat  of  the 
kind. 

"If  is  viTv  easv  for  vou  to  criticize,"  he  savs,  with- 
ont  any  n*s«Mi!nieii!,  '*hnt  I  do  not  regret  the  hMter: 
tin*  fXpressitinH  wen*  well  weiglu'd,  and  without  it  the 
afTair  was  hut  rh»ver  pamplileteering.  <'riti<-s  you 
must  alwavs  meet.  W.  tohl  me  the  last  letter  was 
till*  tiiH'st  thing  in  the  English  language,  but  that  the 
b*tt**r  to  Dan  was  t*H^  loiitf;  others  think  that  perfect. 
On<*  dofs  not  like  tin*  Yahoo,  as  coarse;  others  think  it 
worthy  of  Swiff,  and  so  on.  The  general  effect  is  the 
thin;;,  and  that  is,  that  all  men  agriH'  I  have  shown 
plurk." 
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They,  in  the  placid  back-waters  of  Bradenham,  a8 
we  in  wider  seas  of  life,  may  lift  up  wondering  eyes 
and  deprecating  hands  before  this  foam  of  w^ords. 
But  if  they  lived  long  enough  to  look  back  and  to  say 
that  Uisracli  knar,  so  may  we  say  it.  Certain  it  is 
that  an  attempt  was  then  made  to  crush  Disraeli — 
the  audacious  man  with  the  audacious  name,  in  itself 
almost  provocative  to  a  horsewhip,  if  not  a  rack;  a 
man  audaciously  dressed  and  with  an  impertinent 
pertinence  in  his  naming  of  political  things  to  the  re- 
jection of  the  usual  shibboleths:  who,  moreover,  had 
written  a  book,  not  so  good  as  this  person's  and  that, 
but  far  more*  widely  read.  lie  had  not  the  passwords, 
and  he  must  pc^rish.  Here,  at  any  rate,  the  Whigs  and 
0*('onncll  could  foregath(»r,  with  **(*ompact"  and  with 
**treaty,"  and  nobody  f(»el  compromised  or  annoycnl. 
Across  liis  political  tomb  they  could  grasp  hands, 
prou<lIy  bloody  at  last.  Disraeli  stood  alone;  he  must 
so  comport  hims(»lf  that  he  (*ould  not  be  left  long  in 
that  forlorn  minority  of  one.  The  offense  which 
called  forth  O'ConnelTs  simulation  of  moral  indigna- 
tion was  no  offtMisi*  at  all,  s(»(»n  now  by  those  who  look 
back  <alinly  from  peaks  which  Disraeli  anticipatingly 
scalcMl;  and,  what  is  mor(» — let  us  have  done  with  cant 
— the  men  in  that  nifirr  did  not  want  to  see  clearly; 
th(*v  <lid  not  mean  to  b<»  (*onvinced  bv  anvthing  Dis- 
ra<^li  might  say.  For  this  j)urpose,  then,  it  was  even 
mon»  important  to  show  them  that  he  was  insensitive 
than  to  show  them  that  Im*  was  right.  Had  he  flinched 
an  eyelash,  he  hatl  giv(»n  himself  over  to  the  enemy. 
If  there  is  no  sweetness  (save  his  sister's)  to  be  read 
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into  or  between  these  linesy  and  assuredly  no  beauty, 
there  is,  at  any  rate,  an  ascertained  strength — that 
courage  to  face  a  bully,  or  any  number  of  bullies,  in 
which  Disraeli,  despite  a  nervous  organism,  showed 
himself  not  once  deficient  from  first  to  last.  And  Dis- 
raeli continued  to  feel  elation  over  this  0*Connell  pen- 
bludgeoning  of  bis: 

^'Tbere  is  a  gentleman  opposite,''  he  said  at  Maid- 
stone in  1837,  **who  seems  proud  of  O'ConnelKs  name. 
I  can  assure  him  there  is  none  he  could  mention  which 
makes  me  feel  more  proud;  for,  standing  alone,  I 
cowed  the  ruffian  and  his  race." 

A  few  weeks  later,  when  Disraeli  met  O'Connell  at 
Philippi,  one  likes  to  hope  that  th^  Irish  leader  did 
not,  on  that  occasion,  lead  his  followers  in  the  outcry 
that  drowned  Disraeli*s  first  speech;  but,  after  all, 
it  18  hoping  that  0*Connell  was  more  than  human. 
Yet  jrn»at  men  are  great  in  their  impulses,  even  as 
toward  Krorn,  so  also  toward  generosity.  Anyway, 
if  ()'('onn<'ir8  memory  for  an  afTront,  real  or  supposed, 
was  long,  even  as  his  race's  for  an  injury,  Disraeli's 
was  shorty  as  haply  became  a  son  of  fathers  who  had 
iwrforre  to  make  swift  peace  with  the  persecutor. 
Knowing  him,  we  expect  his  later  allusions  to  0'(N>n- 
nell  to  be  fair  and  even  friendly;  and  in  that  exptH'ta- 
tion  we  are  not  disappointinl. 

If  Disraeli  devotinl  to  the  OTonnell  epismle  a  dis- 
proportionate attention  and  vocabulary,  we,  who 
rea<l  now,  may  in  turn  give  disproportionate  im- 
portance to  Disraeli^s  part  in  it.    Only  two  days  suf- 
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ficed  for  this  first  round — two  days  in  which  the  com- 
mon routine  of  life's  labor  was  duly  done.  When,  at 
the  close  of  the  initiatory  hostilities,  Disraeli  said 
that  every  one  thought  he  had  triumphed,  he  meant 
the  *'every  one"  whose  opinion  mattered  to  him.  In 
the  Globe,  then  a  \Yhig  organ,  a  diflferent  estimate  was 
made.  At  th(*  end  of  the  year  (1835)  the  old  charges 
about  the  Radical  candidature  at  Wycombe  were  re- 
newed in  the  course  of  a  review  of  Disraeli's  Ti/ic/iVa- 
tiou  of  the  Enfflish  CoH,stitutioHy  and  when  he  made  a 
reply  only  a  mutilated  passage  of  it  was  printed.  It 
was  this: 

**Yoiir  assertions  that  I  applied  to  O'Connell  to  re- 
turn ni(»  to  Parliament,  and  that  he  treated  that  appli- 
cation with  irrev(»rent  and  undisguised  contempt,  are 
quit(*  untru(^  I  never  made  any  application  to  Mr. 
OY'onnell  to  return  uw  to  Parliament;  and  the  only 
time  I  ever  m(*t  Mr.  OX'onnell,  which  was  in  society, 
he  treated  me  with  a  courtesy  which  I  trust  I  re- 
turn(Ml." 

The  (ilohr,  wrong  alike  in  large  things  and  small, 
in  its  attribution  of  Radicalism,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  to  Disraeli,  and  in  its  mistaking  Bulwer's 
appli<'ation  to  O'Connell  as  Disraeli's  own,  had  no 
word  of  apology.  That  it  had  made  the  same  asser- 
tions months  befon»  without  contradiction  was  put 
forward  as  a  justification  for  disinterring  the  old 
calumny;  and  O'ConnelTs  version  in  his  Dublin 
sp<»ech,  the  inaccuracy  of  which  could  have  been 
d(»monstrated  by  the  least  show  of  in<iuiry,  was  re- 
produced.    Disraeli,  who  was  thus,  at  the  outset,  to 
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exhaust  his  interest  in  nailing  to  the  counter  the  false 
coinage  in  circulation  with  his  superscription,  and 
who  early  learmnl  the  error  of  devoting  to  an  evening 
pa|H'r  the  energies  that  were  meant  for  mankind, 
thereupon  addreRseil  to  the  Timrn  the  following  letter, 
containing  incidentally  a  statement  of  the  political 
faith  in  him: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Tiwirir/' 

"  December  26lh.  183ft. 

"Sir:  The  editor  of  the  Globe^  in  his  paper  of  Fri- 
day, stated  that  I  had  applied  to  Mr.  OH'onnell  to 
rt'turn  me  to  Parliament  as  a  joint  of  his  tail,  which 
is  an  utter  falsehood,  and  substantiated  his  assertion 
by  a  prt^tendtMl  <|uotati<m  from  my  letter  in  inverted 
rommas,  which  is  a  <*omplete  forgery.  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  inlitor  of  the  (!hbe  to  these  circum- 
stam'es  in  courteous  language,  and  the  editor  of  the 
Glolfe  inserted  my  letter  in  his  c<dumns,  suppressing 
the  very  paragraph  which  afTecteil  his  cnnlit. 

"The  editor  of  the  (ilofM\  a(*cUHed  of  a  falK4*ho<Ml 
and  ronvirted  of  a  forgcTy,  takes  refuge  in  silly  in- 
H(il4'nr<».  It  toHHCH  its  IhmuI  with  all  the  fluttering 
indignation  and  afTerted  scorn  of  an  enraged  and 
KUiKTrilioiiH  waiting-woman.  It  is  the  little  Duke  of 
Modeiia  fif  the  press,  and  would  rule  Europe  with  its 
Hr^'pter  of  straw,  and  declare  a  general  war  by  the 
H^pieak  of  a  i)enny  trumi>et.  But  its  majestic  stalk 
turns  iMit  to  Im»  only  a  waddle,  and  its  awful  m4»nace 
a  mere  hiss.  As  for  'breaking  butterflies  on  a  wheel,* 
tills  is  the  sto<-k  simile  of  the  (Hlofte,  an  image  almost 
as  firiginal  as  the  pluenix,  and  f<me]  which,  I  have 
invariablv  observed  in  <*<mtroversv,  is  the  last  des- 
jM-rate  res<Mirce  of  confuted  commonplace  and  irri- 
tati*<l  imbecilitv. 
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"An  anonymous  writer  should,  at  least,  display 
power.  When  Jupiter  hurls  a  thunderbolt,  it  may  be 
mercy  in  the  god  to  veil  his  glory  with  a  cloud;  but 
we  can  only  view  with  feelings  of  contemptuous 
lenity  the  mischievous  varlet  who  pelts  us  w^ith  mud 
as  we  are  riding  by,  and  then  hides  behind  a  dust- 
hole.  The  editor  of  the  Globey  I  am  assured,  has 
adopted  the  great  Scipio  Africanus  for  his  illustrious 
model.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  Latin  is  more  com- 
plete^ than  his  English,  and  that  he  will  not  venture 
to  arn^st  the  attention  of  admiring  senates  in  a  jargon 
which  felicitously  combines  the  chatter  of  Downing 
Street  with  the  bluster  of  the  Strand. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir,  your  very  obe- 
dient servant, 

"B.  Disraeli.'* 

The  (Hohr  carried  on  the  war  of  words.  "Our 
tendcrnc^ss  toward  volatile  insects  disinclines  us  to 
break  a  butterfly  ol^  a  wheel  oftener  than  necessary.*' 
A  little  of  this  sor'  i>f  badinage  got^s  a  long  way — 
and  a  short  one.  V(  there  is  a  little  sentence  that 
illustrat<»s — what  we  all  desire — the  happening  of  the 
unlikely.  **Fiftv  vears  hence,"  said  the  GIoIh*,  "Mr. 
Disraeli  and  we  shall,  we  trust,  be  better  friends; 
tliouj^Oi,  by  the  way,  his  sanguine  prospect  of  attain- 
ing:: that  ])(»riod  convin<*es  us  that  he  is,  as  we  sup- 
posed, not  only  the  younger,  but  the  youngest  of  the 
Disraelis."  Disraeli  did  not  quite  live  to  see  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prcnliction  made  thus  in  scorn.  But 
he  liviMl  long  enough  to  read,  with  a  pleasure  made 
piquant  by  past  hostilities,  articles  in  praise  of  him- 
self and  his  policy  in  the  evening  newspaper  that 
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blushed  permaneDtly  pink  in  memory  of  those  early 
indisrretions.  The  term  ''fifty  years'^  seems  almost 
fateful  when  we  meet  it  again  in  the  Ohbe  in  one  of 
its  issues  in  the  year  1868:  ''If  Mr.  Disraeli  would 
enter  the  Chamber  of  Peers  he  would  take  his  seat 
with  a  better  ri)i:ht  to  honor  than  any  man  who  has 
be<*n  elevated  during  the  last  half-century/' 

Meanwhile,  Disraeli  had  to  begin  the  year  1836 
with  another  GIoIh'  encounter,  illustrating  only  too 
patently  what  he  had  earlier  railed  in  a  letter  to 
Bulwer  (published  on  another  page)  ^^all  the  coarse 
vulgarity  of  our  political  controversies." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Times:' 

"  December  iSth,  1880. 

"Sir:  I  have  often  observed  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  nonsense — high  nonsense  and  low  nonsense. 
When  a  man  makes  solemn  accusations  which  he  can 
not  pn>ve,  quotes  documents  .  v',hich  are  not  in  ex- 
iHteurc,  aifftM'tK  a  contempt  whi  ;  he  <*an  not  feel,  and 
talkM  of  'breaking  butterflies  oa  a  wheel/  I  call  this 
high  nonsense.  When  the  same  individual,  in  the 
ronrsc  of  four-and-twenty  hours,  writhing  under  a 
rastigation  which  he  has  himself  provoke<l,  and  which 
he  will  never  forget,  utters  at  the  same  time  half  an 
u)M»logy  and  half  a  sniveling  menace,  and  crowns  a 
rigmarole  detail  which  only  proves  his  own  incapacity 
nf  reasoning  by  a  swaggering  murmur  of  indifference 
worthy  of  Hodadil  after  a  beating,  I  call  this  low  non- 
fMMise.  The  editor  of  the  (ilnlfe  is  a  consummate  master 
of  both  speeies  of  silliness.  Whether  the  writer  of  the 
artirles  of  tli4*  (iIoIh^^  be  a  member  of  Parliament,  as 
is  fornmlly  assert  e<l  every  week  by  a  journal  of  great 

I  Tbo  writer  wm  riiarlef  Boiler,  M.P. 
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circulation,  and  has  never  been  contradicted,  or 
whether  he  be  a  poor  devil  who  is  paid  for  his  libel 
by  the  line,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  perfect  indiflference. 
The  thing  who  concocts  the  meager  sentences,  and 
drivels  out  the  rheumy  rhetoric  of  the  G7o6c,  may  in 
these  queer  times  be  a  senator,  or  he  may  not;  all  I 
know  is,  if  the  Whigs  can  not  find  a  more  puissant 
champion  to  attack  me  than  the  one  they  have  already 
employed,  I  pity  them.  Their  state  is  more  forlorn 
than  ev(»r  1  imagined.  They  are  now  in  much  the  same 
situation  as  the  good  Lady  Bellenden  with  her  well- 
accoutennl  cavalier;  at  the  first  charge  he  proves, 
after  all,  only  to  be  (ioos(»  (libbie.  I  will  not  say,  with 
Macl)(»th,  that  I  shall  fall  by  *none  of  woman  born,'  but 
this  1  will  declare,  that  the  Whig  Samson  shall  never 
sil(Mi((»  nu*  by  *the  jaw  of  an  ass.'  The  editor  of  the 
(tlohr  talks,  sir,  of  our  united  thunder;  I  can  not  com- 
pliuH^nt  liim,  and  all  his  nu^mbers  of  Parliament,  even 
on  a  single  flash  of  lightning.  On  Friday,  indee<K 
then*  was  a  sort  of  sparkish  movement  in  his  lucubra- 
tions, which  faintlv  r<»min<led  me  of  the  friskv  bril- 
liancy  of  an  exi>iring  squib;  but  on  Monday  he  was 
as  flat  and  as  obscure  as  an  Kssex  marsh,  unillumiued 
by  tin*  pr(»s(»n((»  of  (»v(»n  a  single  iijnis  fatuus. 

^*I  di<l  not  <»nt(M'  into  a  rontroversv  with  the  <Hiitor 
of  the  (Hohr  with  tin*  inglorious  ambition  of  unhorsing 
a  few  Whig  scribblers — thes(»  an*  indeinl  'small  deer/ 
but  because  I  thought  there  was  a  fair  chance  of 
drawing  our  golx^mouche  into  making  a  siMH*ific  accu- 
sation, whi<h  I  have  long  desinnl,  and  of  ridding  my- 
8(0f  of  thos(»  base  innuendoes  and  those  cowardly  SUr- 
nus(»s  with  which  the  most  gallant  can  not  enga{i;e« 
and  which  the  moat  skilful  can  not  conquer.  The 
editor  of  the  (rloh'  has  realized  my  most  sanguine 
expectations.  Like  all  vulgar  minds,  he  mistook 
courtesy  for  apprehension,  and,  flushed  and  bloated 
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with  the  anticipated  triumph  of  a  dull  bully,  he  per- 
mitted me  by  his  base  suppresaion  to  appeal  to  your 
ready  senae  of  justice,  and  thus  has  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  of  ft»etting  this  question  at  rest  for  ever. 

''It  turns  out  that  the  sole  authority  of  the  Globe 
for  its  bold  and  detailed  assertions  is  Mr.  O^Conneirs 
speech  at  Dublin,  which  the  editor  declares  that  I 
have  never  answered.  I  thought  my  answer  to  Mr. 
OVonnell  was  sufficiently  notorious;  I  believe  it  is 
universally  acknowledged,  among  all  honest  follcs, 
that  Mr.  U'Connell,  as  is  his  custom,  has  the  baseness 
first  to  libel  me,  and  then  to  skulk  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  calumny.  Ilowever,  to  put  the  Globe 
out  of  court  on  this  head,  I  here  declare  that  every 
letter  of  every  syllable  of  the  paragraph  quoted  in  its 
columns  from  Mr.  (VConneirs  speech  is  an  unadul- 
terated falsehood — from  my  novels,  which  the  de  facto 
member  for  Dublin  learnedly  informs  us  are  styled 
The  CurioHitivs  of  LitcraturCj  to  his  letter  to  me,  which 
was  never  written,  and  which  he  assures  us  was 
litb(»)rraphiHl  throufrhout  Wycombe. 

*'I  assert^Hl  in  the  (tloh*  that  I  pnifesHCil  at  this 
moment  prtM-isely  the  Kame  political  rnHMl  as  on  the 
huHtin^K  of  Wyrombe.  I  am  propareil  to  prove  this 
UHHi^rtion.  I  wuH  absent  from  England  during  the  dis- 
ruMHioiiH  on  the  Iv<*forni  Kill.  The  bill  was  virtually, 
thou;r||  not  fc^rmally,  pas8<Ml  when  I  returned  t<>  my 
roiintry  in  the  H))ring  of  \XV2.  Far  from  that  8rene 
fif  diHr(»rd  and  diHHension,  un(*onne(*te<l  with  its 
partieH,  and  untonrlied  by  its  paHRions,  viewing,  as  a 
whide,  what  all  had  witnessed  only  in  the  fiery  pas- 
nage  of  its  intense  and  alarming  details,  events  have 
provi^K  with  all  humility  be  it  spt^ken,  that  the  opin- 
ion 1  formed  of  that  measnn*  on  mv  arrival  was  more 
c-ornM-t  than  the  one  (*ommonly  ad<>pte4l.  I  found  the 
nation  in  terror  of  a  rampant  democracy.    I  saw  only 
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an  impendinjij  oligarchy.  I  found  the  House  of  Com- 
mons packed,  and  the  independence  of  the  House  of 
Lords  announced  as  terminated.  I  recognized  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  oligarchical  coups  d'etat  from  which 
we  had  escaped  by  a  miracle  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury before;  therefore  1  determined  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power  to  oppose  the  Whigs. 

''VVhy  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  I  not  join  the 
Tories?  Hecaus(»  I  found  the  Tories  in  a  state  of 
stupefaction.  The  VV^higs  had  assured  them  that  they 
were  anniliihited,  and  tliey  believed  them.  They  had 
not  a  single  definite*  or  intelligible  idea  as  to  their 
position  or  th(Mr  duties,  or  the  character  of  their 
party.  Tliey  were  haunted  with  a  nervous  apprehen- 
sion of  that  great  bugbear  'the  People,'  that  bewilder- 
ing title  under  which  a  miserable  minority  contrives 
to  co(»rce  and  i)lund(M'  a  nation.  They  were  ignorant 
that  tlie  millions  of  that  nation  required  to  be  guidiMl 
an<l  (»ncouraged,  and  that  they  were  that  nation's 
natural  Iead(*rs,  bound  to  marshal  and  to  enlighten 
th(*m.  Till*  Tori(\s  tremblnl  at  a  ccuning  anarchy; 
what  they  had  to  ai>prehend  was  a  rigid  tyranny. 
They  fanrit^l  thems(»lves  on  the  (*ve  of  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror, \vh(»n  tlH\v  were  about  to  sink  under  the  sover- 
eignty of  a  Council  of  T(mi.  Kven  that  illustrious  man 
who,  after  conqiK^ring  the  IN^ninsula,  ought  to  dtM^m 
nothing  imi)ossibl(\  announced  that  the  King's  flov- 
(^rnment  could  not  be  carritnl  on.  The  Tories  in  1832 
were  avowedly  no  longer  a  practical  party;  they  had 
no  system  and  no  objc^-t;  they  were  passive  and  fop- 
lorn.  They  took  th(Mr  seats  in  th(»  House  of  CommonB 
after  the  Keform  Act  as  the  Senate  in  the  Fomm, 
\\\wu  th<*  citv  was  entercMl  bv  the  Gauls — only  to  die. 

''I  did  not  require  Mr.  OTonnelKs  rt^commenda- 
tion,  or  that  of  any  one  else,  for  the  boronf^h  the 
suffrages  of  whose  electors  I  had  the  honor  to  solicit. 
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My  family  reHided  in  the  neighborhood.  I  stood  alike 
on  liM-al  influence  and  distiurtly  avowed  principles, 
and  I  opposiHl  the  son  of  the  Prime  Minister.  At  the 
first  uuM'tiuK  of  the  electors  I  develoi>ed  those  views 
whi(*h  I  have  since  taken  every  opimrtunity  to  ex- 
press, and  which  are  fully  detailed  in  my  recent  letter 
to  Liinl  Lyndhurst.  Opposition  to  the  \Vhi}i:s  at  all 
hazards,  and  the  necessity  of  the  Tories  placing  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  nation,  were  the  two  texts  on 
which  1  pn*ached,  and  to  which  I  ever  recurred;  the 
same  <lo(*trinc^  are  laid  down  in  my  letter  to  the  elect- 
ors of  Marylebone.  The  consequence  of  this  address 
was,  that  all  the  Tories  of  the  town,  and  all  those 
voters  who  were  not  Whigs,  but  who  from  a  confusion 
<if  ideas  wen'  calUnl  Radicals,  offered  me  their  sup- 
port. Did  this  gratifying  result  prove  my  inconsist- 
ency? I  think  I  may  assert  it  only  proved  the  justness 
of  my  views  and  the  soundness  of  my  arguments.  If 
the  Tories  ami  Radicals  of  England  had  unitcnl,  like 
the  T(>rie8  and  Radicals  of  Wycombe,  four  years  ago, 
the  oligarchical  party  would  long  sin<*e  have  b<H'n 
rruslie^l;  had  not  the  Tories  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
Radicails  uiiite<I  at  the  hiHt  general  ele<*tion,  the  oli- 
garrliy  would  not  now  have  been  held  in  check.  Five 
y«*ars  hence  I  trust  there  will  not  be  a  Radical  in  the 
i-ountry;  for  if  a  Radical  nieain,  as  it  can  only  mean, 
oiH»  deMirous  to  njiroot  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
that  is  tli«*  cxart  detinition  of  a  Whig. 

"My  o)nnions  were  s|MM-itically  expressed  in  my 
subseipieiit  address  to  the  electors.  I  believe,  sir,  it 
has  a)»)N'anMl  in  your  (*(dumns.  I  calle^I  upon  the 
<*lertors  to  sn)»))ort  me  in  a  contest  with  a  rapa<*ious, 
tyranniral,  and  inca))able  faction,  hostile  alike  to  the 
lilM»rties  of  the  snbj<*i't  and  the  institutions  of  the 
count  rv. 

"And  now,  Hlr.  for  Mr.  OTonnell.    Mr.  O'ConncU, 
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in  1832,  was  in  a  very  diflferent  situation  to  Mr.  O'Con- 
neil  in  1835.  The  (jlobVy  which  historically  informs  us 
that  in  1832  1  was  to  become  a  member  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nelTs  tail,  forgets  that  at  that  period  Mr.  O'Connell 
had  no  tail,  for  this  was  previous  to  the  first  general 
election  after  the  Reform  Act.  Mr.  O'Couuell  wan 
not  then  an  advocate  for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,  the  destruction  of  the  Church,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords.  Ilis  lips  overflowed  with 
patriotism,  with  almost  a  Protestant  devotion  to  the 
Establishmi^nt,  witli  almost  English  admiration  of 
the  constitution.  Our  contest  at  Wycombe  was  a 
v<*ry  warm  ouo]  ev(M*y  vote  was  an  object.  A  friend 
of  mine,  inten^sted  in  my  success,  knowing  that  I  was 
support (m1  by  that  portion  of  the  constituency  style^l 
Kadirals,  api)li(Hl  to  Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Hume, 
witli  whom  1h»  was  intimat(»ly  accpiainted,  tt)  know 
wluMlu^r  thcv  had  anv  inttutMice  in  Wvcombe,  and  re- 
qu(*st(Ml  tlH»m  to  <^\(*rris(*  it  in  my  favor.  They  had 
non(\  and  they  (expressed  th<Mr  n^gret  in  letters  to  this 
g(»ntlcman,  who  forwanhMl  them  to  me  at  Wycomlns 
an<l  my  committ(*(*,  consisting  of  as  many  Tories  as 
liadicals,  print(Ml  tluMu:  this  is  the  history  of  my  con- 
nection with  Mr.  O'Connell. 

'*Ev(»n  hn<l  it  b(*(Mi  in  th(^  jxjwer  of  Mr.  (VConntdl 
and  Mr.  llum<»  to  hav(*  int(Ti>oscd  in  my  favor  at  Wy- 
combe, my  political  allegiance  would  not  have  Ihm^h 
Ihe  (^xpected  <onse(]U(»nce  of  their  assistance.  Those 
g(Mitl(»men  would  hnv(»  aidcMl  me  from  the  principlt*a 
I  professe<l,  and  i\w  measun»s  I  advocate<l  in  my  ad- 
dr<*ss,  and  witli  a  p(»rf<Mt  acquaintance  of  the  political 
])osition  which  I  ha<l  assuuHMl.  They  knew,  at  least 
one  of  them,  that  1  had  d(M*lin<Ml  a  distinct  recom- 
mendation to  jinother  constituencv,  where  my  return 
would  linvc*  been  secure,  becaus<»  I  avowed  my  resohi- 
ti<ni  to  <>nter  the  House  of  <'omm«»ns  unshackle<l;  they 
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were  perfectly  aware  that  the  Tory  party  supported 
me  in  the  borough,  because  some  members  of  the  min- 
istry,  panting  and  pale,  had  actually  kno<*ked  them 
up  one  night  to  request  them  to  exert  their  influence 
agaiuHt  me  on  that  score;  and  they  were  well  ap- 
prisiHl  if  I  were  returned  I  should  offer  a  hostility 
without  cx<*eption  to  every  measure  proposed  by  the 
tlovernment. 

*'The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  O'Connell 
already  stood  aloof  from  the  Whigs,  and  the  least 
prescient  might  dete<*t  that  they  already  meditated 
that  furious  opposition  in  which,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  they  had  embarked.  They  were  not 
anxious  to  w^e  the  Whigs  too  strong;  they  would  not 
have  n^gretted  to  witness  the  return  of  a  member 
wh(me  hostility  to  the  administration  was  uncompro- 
mising, particularly  as  they  knew  that  I  was  really 
indei>endent,  totally  unconnected  with  the  Tory 
party,  and  considered  of  importance.  I,  on  the  other 
hanti,  had  good  reasons  to  recognize  in  these  gentle- 
men and  their  connections  the  brooding  elements  of 
ain  act i VI*  opposition — the  sihmIs  of  a  combination 
which,  in  the  then  state  of  affairs,  I  considennl  indis- 
IN*nsat>le,  and  the  only  means  of  salvation  to  the 
rountry:  and,  had  1  been  returneil  to  Parliament  in 
1X32,  I  should  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  support 
them  ill  most  of  their  nH^aHun^s,  and  esperially  their 
hoHtility  to  the  Coerrion  Rill. 

••It  has  been  asserted  that  I  stood  npon  Radical 
priiiri)des.  Why,  then,  did  the  Whigs  ojipose  me  as 
:i  Tory?  1  rhallenge  any  one  to  quote  any  s|>4»ech  I 
have  ever  made,  or  one  line  1  have  ev<»r  written,  hos- 
tile to  the  institutions  of  the  eountrv;  on  the  con- 
irary,  I  have  never  omitted  any  opportunity  of 
showing  that  on  the  maintenance  of  those  institu- 
tions the  lilx^rties  of  the  nation  depi^ndtnl;  that  if  the 
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Crown,  the  Church,  the  House  of  Lords,  the  corpora- 
tions, the  magistracy,  the  poor  laws,  were  success- 
fully attacked,  we  should  fall,  as  once  before  we 
nearly  foil,  under  a  grinding  oligarchy,  and  inevitably 
be  governed  by  a  metropolis.  It  is  true  that  I  avowed 
myself  the  supporter  of  triennial  Parliaments,  and 
for  the  same  reasons  as  Sir  William  Wyndham,  the 
leader  of  the  Tories  against  Walpole — because  the 
House  of  Commons  had  just  been  reconstructed  for 
factious  purposes  by  the  Reform  Act,  as  in  the  earlier 
days  by  the  Septennial  Bill.  I  thought  with  Sir 
William  Wyndham,  whose  speech  I  quoted  to  the 
electors,  that  the  Whig  power  could  only  be  shaken 
by  frequent  elections.  Well,  has  the  result  proved 
the  shallowness  of  my  views?  What  has  shaken  the 
power  of  the  Whigs  to  the  center?  The  general  elec- 
tion of  this  year.  AVhat  will  destroy  the  power  of  the 
Whigs?  Tlie  gen(»ral  election  of  the  next.  It  is  true 
that  I  avowed  myself  a  supporter  of  the  principle  of 
the  ballot.  Sir  William  Wyndham  did  not  do  this, 
because  in  his  time  the  idea  was  not  in  existence,  but 
he  would,  I  warrant  it,  have  been  as  hearty  a  sup- 
porter of  th<*  ballot  as  mysi»lf,  if,  with  his  principles, 
ho  had  been  standing  on  th(»  hustings  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1S32,  with  the  third  estate  of  the  realm  rt*- 
constructed  for  factious  purposes  by  the  Whigs,  the 
g(Mitlomon  of  England  i»X(*Iud(Hl  from  tht*ir  own 
cliamb<*r,  a  number  of  paltry  little  towns  enfranchised 
with  tin*  privih^gc  of  n^turning  as  many  membi^rs  of 
Parliam(»nt  as  i\w  shines  of  this  day,  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  tlH*s(»  members  pla<'ed  in  a  small  knot  of  hartl- 
iM^arted  sectarian  rulers,  opposed  to  everything  noble 
and  national,  and  exercising  an  usurious  influence 
over  the  petty  tradesmen,  who  are  their  slaves  and 
tlHMr  victims. 

**These  were  the  measures  which,  in  the  desperate 
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state  of  our  commoDwealth  in  1832,  I  thought  might 
yet  preserve  the  liberties  of  this  country,  expecting, 
as  I  did,  to  receive  every  day  a  bulletin  of  a  batch  of 
a  hun<lred  new  peers;  and  that  the  \Vhi{i:8  of  1832, 
after  having  emulated,  in  regai*d  to  the  independence 
of  the  Llouse  of  Commons,  the  machinations  of  the 
Whifi^s  of  1718,  would  be  even  more  successful  than 
their  predecessors  in  their  plots  against  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  House  of  I^ords. 

**1  was  unsuccessful  in  my  election.  The  son  of 
the  Prime  Minister  beat  me  by  some  votes  under 
twenty.  The  Whigs  managed  to  get  him  elcnrted  by 
the  influence  of  'a  great  public  principle.'  This  'great 
publir  principle'  was  more  intelligible  than  the  one 
which  seated  Mr.  Abercromby  in  his  chair.  My  op- 
p<ment  was  elwtcHl  out  of  *gratitude'  to  Lord  Orey. 
In  future  I  suppose  he  will  be  returned  out  of  ingrati- 
tude* to  Lord  Urey,  for  that  seems  more  the  fashion 
now. 

"More  than  thrt*e  years  after  this  came  my  contest 
at  Taunton  against  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  to  which 
till*  editor  of  the  f/Zofcc  has  alludeil.  I  rame  forward 
on  that  (H-raHion  on  pre<*iHely  the  same  prin(*iples  on 
wliirli  I  had  (iffenHl  nivsolf  at  Wvronibe;  but  niv  situa- 
tion  was  diffiTent.  1  was  no  lonjjer  an  indepi^ndent 
and  isolated  nuMubcr  of  the  political  world.  I  ha<l  felt 
it  my  duty  to  hecouH*  an  earnest  partizan.  The  Tiiry 
party  had  in  this  inti^rval  nmsed  itself  from  its 
l#*thar;ry;  it  had  jirofitcMl  hy  advorsity;  it  had  n»;jaine<l 
not  a  little  of  its  ori;;inal  rhararter  and  primary 
spirit:  it  had  Im^^uu  to  nMueniber,  or  to  discover,  that 
it  was  thi*  national  party  of  the  country;  it  recognized 
its  duty  t<i  plart*  itsi*lf  at  thi'  head  of  the  naticm;  it 
profi'ssfd  th<»  patriotir  prinriple  of  Kir  William 
Wvndhani  and  Lord  Kolingbroke,  in  whose  writings 
I  hav«*  evi*r  recognized  the  most  pure  and  the  pro- 
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"I  have  trespassed,  sir,  too  much  on  your  truly 
valuable  columns,  but  I  am  sensible  of  the  indulji^ence, 
and  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir,  your  very  obliged 
and  obedient  servant, 

*'B.  Disraeli.'- 

lie  was  in  the  vein;  and  ten  days  later  another 
letter  appeared: 

To  the  KiUtor  of  the  ''Times:' 

**  JantKiry  Sth,  1H3«. 

**Sir:  I  have  heard  of  a  man  at  Waterloo  who 
contriviMl  to  tij^ht  on  some  little  time  after  his  head 
was  shot  off.  Tliis  is  tlie  precise  situation  of  the  ed- 
itor of  i\w  (ih)hr;  \w  rontinui^s  writing,  as  the  other 
continued  figliting,  witliout  any  brains;  but  the  least 
skilful  can  in  a  moni(»nt  detect  that  his  lucubration 
of  last  night  is  not  tin*  result  of  any  intelUH*tual  ex- 
ertion, but  m(»r(dv  of  a  muscular  motion. 

*' After  a  w(M*k's  tnMubling  silence,  the  editor  4>f 
i\w  (ilohr  has  driv(»l(Ml  out  nearlv  thrc*e  columnH  of 
d(Nul  man's  i>ros(s  an<l,  with  the  aid  of  a  hysteri^'al 
giggle  about  a  misi)rint  of  a  single  letter  in  my  hist 
communication  to  you,  would  fain  p(»rsuade  us  he  is 
still  alive.  Hut  w«*  all  know  that  the  editor  of  the  f//oV 
is  v(Mital)ly  <l(Mcas«Ml,  an<l  this  h»tt(*r  must  only  be 
consideHMl  as  a  part  of  his  funeral  <d)sequies. 

**I  need  not  notice  mv  *awful  dcM-laration'  about 
the  Whigs,  which  the  ghost  of  the  dlnhe  has  quotiHl, 
been  use  these  wonls  were  never  uttered  by  nu\  and 
becaus«»  at  the  time  they  were  p(»r<*mptorily  eontra- 
dictiMl  in  your  journal,  tw(»nty-four  hours  after  they 
were  anonymously  asserted  to  have  been  expre«8€Hl. 
No  one  ever  att«»mi)ted  to  substantiate  them,  and  the 

lie  ditMl  awav  like  manv  others.     As  for  the  extracts 

.  * 

from  my  addrcsK  to  wliH'h  fli*'  spvrtor  has  also  ap- 
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pealcHly  I  beg  to  inform  the  apparition  that  I  have  not 
Hhrown  over'  anj  of  the  excellent  objects  which  are 
enumerated  in  it.  The  Reform  Bill  may  be,  as  the 
editor  of  the  (/7o6c  for  once  pertinently  expresses  it, 
a  dishonest  trick  of  the  oligarchical  Whigs,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that,  like  many  other  tricks,  it  may 
not  lead  to  conscHiuences  which  the  tricksters  never 
anticipated. 

'*Ah  tor  the  honorable  member  for  Middlesex,  he 
has  never  attack<Hl  me,  and  I  have  therefore  ever  felt 
bound  by  the  courtesy  of  society  not  to  introduce  the 
name  of  that  gentleman  into  these  discussions  more 
than  was  absolutely  nei*essary;  but  do  not  let  the 
editor  of  the  f/ZoAc  again  commit  his  old  error, 
ami  attribute  to  apprehension  what  courtesy  alone 
promptiHl.  I  repeat,  that  Mr.  Hume's  letter,  to  which 
the  editor  of  the  f//oAc  originally  alluded,  was  ad* 
dresseil  to  a  thinl  iH*rson.' 

'*Four-and-twenty  hours  after  it  appeared  at  Wy- 
comix*,  by  some  extraordinary  circumstance  a  letter 
written  by  the  same  gentleman  was  circulate<l  there 
in  favor  of  Colonel  <irey  by  the  committee  of  my  gal- 
lant opponent.  Whatever  might  be  the  value  of  Mr. 
lluiiie*s  letter,  I  did  not  (*liooHe  to  pass  by  in  silence 
a  prorfiMling  which  appeannl  to  every  one  very  ex- 
traordinary, therefore  I  iuHtantly  saw  Mr.  Ilunie,  who 
aflTonh^l  nie  a  satisfactory  explanation.  He  afTonled 
it  to  nie  by  way  of  letter,  and  conrluded  that  letter 
with  th«»  expressions  <]uot<Ml  by  the  ingenious  cMlitor 
of  the  <ilu}n .  This  letter  was  necessarily  printinl;  but 
this  is  not  the  letter  which  has  In^en  appealed  to  in 
this  rontrov«»rsv.  All  the  details  about  niv  introiluc- 
tion  to  Mr.  Hume,  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bulwer,  and 
my  fn»<pient  conferences  with  Mr.  Hume  at  his  house, 

'  A  coDfution  of  memory.     It  wan  aildreiMHl  to  DUraeli,  though  given  to 
Bolwrr. 
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are,  as  usual  with  the  OlobCj  utter  falsehoods.  I  never 
saw  Mr.  Hume  but  once  in  my  life,  and  that  was  at 
the  House  of  Commons;  the  object  of  that  interview 
was  to  request  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
which  1  have  mentioned,  and  to  that  circumstance 
the  int(»rview  was  confined. 

'*The  same  reason  that  deterred  me  from  unneces- 
sarily introducing!;  the  name  of  Mr.  Uume,  precludes 
me  from  noticin<x  the  anonymous  insinuations  of  the 
editor  of  the  (ilobc  respecting  Lord  Durham;  and  only 
that  r(»ason. 

"Like  th(»  man  who  left  off  fighting  b€H*ause  he 
could  not  ke(*p  his  wife  from  supper,  the  editor  of  the 
Ghtbc  has  been  phrased  to  say  that  he  is  disinclinetl  to 
continue  this  controversy  because  it  gratifies  my 
'passion  for  notoriety.'  The  editor  of  the  fi/ofcc  must 
haVe  a  more  <'ontracted  mind,  a  paltrier  spirit,  than 
even  I  imagincMl,  if  h(»  can  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
an  ignoble  controversy  with  an  obscure  animal  like 
hims(^lf  <an  gratify  the  passion  for  notoriety  of  one 
wlios(*  works  at  least  have  been  translatcnl  into  the 
langiing<*s  of  polisli(»d  Europe,  and  circulate  by  thou- 
san<ls  in  the  N(»w  World.  It  is  not  then  my  passion 
for  notorietv  that  has  indu<*(»d  me  to  tweak  the  cKlitor 
of  tlM»  (Ihthr  by  th<^  nose,  and  to  inflict  sundry  kicks 
u])on  tlh^  bas(T  ])art  of  his  base  body;  to  make  him 
<»at  dirt,  ami  his  own  wonls,  fouli^r  than  any  filth;  but 
brransr  I  wishe^l  to  show  to  the  world  what  a  miser* 
ablo  poltroon,  what  a  craven  dullard,  what  a  literary 
s<arorrow,  what  a  mere  thing,  stuffiMl  with  straw  and 
rubbish,  is  the  sftiilisnnt  dirrrtor  of  i>ublic  opinion  and 
ofTirial  organ  of  Whig  ])olitics. 

**I  have  t\w  honor  t(^  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"B.    niSUAELI." 

Kather  unlu<*kily  (for  our  patience)  Mr.  Hume  and 
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and  bis  secretary  now  allowed  themselves  to  be  ral* 
lied  to  the  f/Zoftc.  The  battle  already  fought  by  Dis- 
]-aeli  had  to  be  fought  again,  but  with  none  of  the 
enkindling  zeM  that  at  first  carries  the  combatant 
t(»  dt'eds  of  daring;  nay,  London,  one  thinks,  might 
have  bec*ome  almost  a  deserted  village  itself  at  the 
mere  pros|>ei*t  of  this  restatement  of  the  episodes  of 
the  old  ele4*toral  wars.  For  us,  who  look  backward, 
there  is  at  least  this  cumulative  interest  with  which 
l>israeli*s  after-career  investe<l  these  early  assaults 
upon  the  seriousness  of  his  aims  and  the  fixity  of  hia 
tenure  of  opinion.  If  spite  (one  can  call  it  no  less)  was 
a  larger  ingrcnlient  in  public  affairs  then  than  now, 
the  increase  of  toleration  has  been  won  for  us  prin- 
cipally by  Disraeli:  partly  by  what  he  himself  bore 
from  the  mudthrow  at  every  step  forwanl — we  see 
now  its  futility  as  well  as  its  meanness — and  partly 
by  that  good  temper  and  that  jH^rsoual  deference  with 
which,  during  his  own  years  of  political  leadership, 
lie  deliveriMl  Iiih  most  penetrating  volleys  into  the 
sifles  of  his  oppiinents.  Party  government  to-day,  even 
with  the  fmrriers  broken  <lown,  Disnieli-wise,  may 
s#-i»ni  litth*  more  than  a  travi^sty  to  the  onlo(»king  phi- 
losopher; hut  in  the  days  with  which  we  are  now  deal- 
ing it  was  in  effert  civil  war. 

7V>  Josrph  lfuNu\  Kst/,^  .1/./*. 

**:U    riM»Kll  <fIlOSVKyOR  Strkkt. 

* •  Mtm f/ai/  t rt n ing  [ Ja nuary  Wth,   1 H36]. 

**Sih:  You  have,  at  length,  dropiHMl  the  mask; 
and,  in  l>e(*oniing  my  avowed  assailant,  you  permit  me 
to  relate  circumstances  whirh  would,  long  ago,  have 
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silenced  the  idle  controversy  with  which  the  evening 
organ  of  Whig  politics  has  attempted  to  cloak  its  re- 
cent disgraceful  discomfiture.  I  have  mentioned  in 
my  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Times  that  I  have  only 
met  you  once,  and  that  was  at  the  House  of  Commons: 
it  appears  you  were  then  attending  the  Indian  Com- 
mitters you  know  very  well  under  what  circumstances 
I  was  forced  to  apply  to  you  personally  on  that  occa- 
sion; you  know  you  had  conducted  y(mrself  toward 
me  in  a  maunt^r  which  was  not  only  a  violation  of  all 
the  courtesies,  but  of  the  common  honestv  of  life;  vou 
know  the*  extreme  difficulty  which  I  had  in  extracting 
from  you  a  satisfactory  explanation,  and  I  can  not 
forget,  though  you  may,  the  offers  of  service  which  on 
that  (K-casion  you  made  me,  and  which  I  declinetl. 
Some  months  after  this,  a  vacancy,  which  never  oc- 
curred, being  threatc^ned  in  the  borough  of  Maryle- 
bon(%  I  announccnl  myscOf  in  opposition  to  the  Whig 
candidate*,  who  was  already  in  the  field.  In  the  course 
of  my  eanvass,  I  calliMl  upon  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  an 
intluential  (debtor  of  that  borough,  one,  too,  recently 
so  profus(»  in  his  ofTi^rs  of  servi(*e,  and  now  in  violent 
opposition  to  that  party  whi(*h  I  had  ever  resisted; 
you  w(*n\  1  was  infornuMl,  s(^verely  in<lisposiMl;  you 
wc^re  not  ev(Mi  s<hmi  by  m(»,  but  1  explaine<l  to  your 
chM'k  or  secretary  the  object  of  my  visit,  and,  that  no 
error  might  o<<ur,  I  wrott^  a  h»tt(*r  to  your  house, 
whirh  I  <lelivere<l  to  that  scM-n^tary;  doubtless,  being  a 
canvassing  (»pisth»,  it  was  sufficiently  complimentary. 
It  is  obvious  v<»u  tak<»  verv  goo<l  care  of  these  docu- 
ments,  but  why  is  not  this  letter  ])roduced?  BtM-aune 
it  would  have  explained  how  your  secretary  remi^m- 
beriMl  my  calling  at  your  residence,  and  because  it 
would  hav(*  confirmnl  my  j)revious  aci^ount;  and  when 
I  did  call,  I  had  not  the  honor  of  seeing  yourself. 
Your  impression*  that  I  did  call  upon  you  in  Bryan- 
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8ton  Square  at  the  beginning  of  jour  letter,  at  the  end 
of  your  oommunieation  swells  into  certainty.  Why 
were  you  more  certain  at  the  termination  of  your 
epistle  than  at  the  beginning?  Were  you  strength- 
ened by  your  secretary's  recollection  of  me?  I  have 
shown  how  we  chanced  to  meet;  the  truth  is,  you 
wished  to  confirm  an  anonymous  libtMer  in  his  state- 
ment, that  I  had  sought  a  former  interview  with  you 
before  I  lMM*ame  a  candidate  at  Wycombe,  and  it  is 
obvicMis,  from  the  cautious  mendacity  at  the  com- 
mencement of  your  letter,  that  you  were  aware  that 
you  were  countenancing  a  lie. 

"But  I  have  not  done  with  you.  Whether  you 
wrote  a  letter  of  me  or  to  me  at  Wycombe,  whether 
I  saw  you  when  I  calltnl  at  your  house  or  not,  whether 
we  met  half  a  dozen  times  or  only  once,  what,  after 
all,  has  this  miserable  trifiiug  to  do  with  the  merits 
of  the  question?  This  controversy  commenced  by  the 
evening  organ  of  the  Whig  being  instructe<l  by  its 
masters  to  attack  and  answer  my  Vindication  of  the 
Kntjlifth  Constitution;  the  uulettertnl  ^nlitor  of  the  Olobe^ 
as  ignorant  of  the  history  as  he  is  of  the  language  of 
his  country,  piizzleil  and  confoundcMl,  sought  refuge  in 
the  vile  and  vulgar  expedient  of  personally  abusingthe 
aiitlior;  if  he  can  not  red<M*m  his  oft-repeated  bluster 
of  reputation,  let  his  masters  hire  another,  and  abler, 
hark  tolmltlethat  exposure<»f  theplotsand  fallaciesof 
their  unprinciplfHl  fartion.  The  illogiral  editor  of  the 
fUhfn,  incompetent  to  distinguish  lM»tW(M»n  principles 
ami  UHsisures,  acrns<Hl  nie  of  political  tergiversation, 
iH-rauHe  with  the  same  ]>rinciples  as  I  had  ever  pro- 
fc*ss4H|  I  was  not  of  opinion  that  in  18:ir>two  particular 
in««asures  were  necessary  which  I  d<M»me<l  expinlient  in 
IXiU.  I  stated  my  reasons  why  I  no  longer  d*M»nied 
those  measures  expiMlient.  The  iMlitor  of  the  Globe  has 
never  answernl  them,  but  if  the  cnlitor  of  the  Globe 
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silenced  the  idle  controversy  with  which  the  evening 
or}j;an  of  Whig  politics  has  attempted  to  cloak  its  iv- 
cent  disgraceful  discomfiture.  I  have  mentioned  in 
niv  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Times  that  I  have  onlv 
met  vou  once,  and  that  was  at  the  House  of  Commons: 
it  appears  you  were  then  attending  the  Indian  Com- 
mittee; vou  know  verv  well  under  what  cin'uniHtances 
I  was  forccHl  to  apply  to  you  personally  on  that  occa- 
sion; vou  know  vou  had  conducted  vourself  toward 
me  in  a  mann(»r  which  was  not  onlv  a  violation  of  all 
the  <-ourtesi(*s,  but  of  the  common  honestv  of  life:  vou 
know  the  c^xtn^me  difficulty  which  I  had  in  extracting 
from  you  a  satisfactory  explanation,  and  I  can  not 
forget,  though  you  may,  the  offers  of  service  which  on 
that  occasion  you  made  me,  and  which  I  deciineil. 
Sonu*  months  aft(*r  this,  a  vacancy,  which  never  oc- 
currcMl,  b(»ing  threat(»n(Hl  in  the  borough  of  Maryle- 
bon(»,  1  announ((»d  myst^lf  in  opposition  to  the  Whig 
candidates  who  was  aln^ady  in  tlie  field.  In  the  course 
of  my  canvass,  I  called  upon  Mr.  Joseph  llunie,  an 
influent ial  (»l(M-tor  of  that  borough,  one,  too,  recently 
so  profus(*  in  his  offers  of  service,  and  now  in  violent 
opposition  to  that  party  whi<*h  I  had  ever  resisted; 
you  w<'n\  I  was  infornnMl,  severely  in<lisposeil;  you 
wen*  not  even  scmmi  by  nn%  but  I  explained  to  vcmip 
<h»rk  or  siM-n^tary  the  obje<t  of  my  visit,  and,  that  no 
<»rror  iniglit  otcur,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  your  house, 
wliicli  I  (leliv<»re(l  to  that  secretary;  doubtless,  being  a 
canvassing  ei)istle,  it  was  sul1ici(»ntly  complimentary. 
It  is  obvious  vou  take  verv  ^ood  care  of  these  doeu- 
ments,  but  why  is  not  this  hotter  produce<l?  R(M*aii8e 
it  would  liav(»  explained  liow  vour  si^cretarv  n*nieni- 
b<»red  my  calling  at  your  residein-e,  and  b(M*aiise  it 
would  hav(*  confirmed  my  previous  account;  and  when 
1  did  call,  I  had  not  tlie  honor  of  seeing  yourself. 
Your  ^impression'  that  I  did  call  upon  you  in  Bryan- 
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8ton  Square  at  the  beginning  of  jour  letter,  at  the  end 
of  your  communication  swells  into  certainty.  Why 
were  you  more  certain  at  the  termination  of  your 
epistle  than  at  the  beginning?  Were  you  strength- 
ened by  your  sei'retary's  recollection  of  me?  1  have 
Hhown  how  we  chanced  to  meet;  the  truth  is,  you 
wished  to  confirm  an  anonymous  libeler  in  his  state- 
ment, that  I  had  sought  a  former  interview  with  you 
before  1  became  a  candidate  at  Wycombe,  and  it  is 
obvious,  from  the  cautious  mendacity  at  the  com- 
mencement of  your  letter,  that  you  were  aware  that 
you  were  countenancing  a  lie. 

•'But  I  have  not  done  with  you.  Whether  you 
wrote  a  letter  of  me  or  to  me  at  Wycombe,  whether 
I  saw  you  when  I  calUnl  at  your  house  or  not,  whether 
we  met  half  a  dozen  times  or  only  once,  what,  after 
alU  has  this  miserable  trifling  to  do  with  the  merits 
of  the  question?  This  controversy  commenced  by  the 
evening  organ  of  the  Whig  being  instructed  by  its 
muRterH  to  attack  and  answer  my  Vindication  of  the 
Entjlinh  ('onntitiition;  the  unlettertnl  ^nlitor  of  the  (Uohe^ 
an  ignorant  of  the  history  as  he  is  of  the  language  of 
his  rountry,  puzzled  an<l  c(»nfouude4l,  sought  rc^fuge  in 
the  vile  and  vulgar  expedient  of  ix^rsonallyabusingthe 
author;  if  he  can  not  redt^Mu  his  oft-reiH»at(Hl  bluster 
of  n*putation,  let  his  niasters  hire  another,  and  abler, 
hat'k  tobaftiethat  exposureof  theplotsand  fallaciesof 
their  unprincipled  fa(*tion.  The  illogiral  editor  of  the 
fiiofH\  ineonipetent  to  distinguish  betw<M»n  principles 
and  measures,  acensiHl  me  of  politieal  tergiversation, 
iHM-ause  with  the  sanii*  prineii)les  as  I  had  ever  pro- 
ffsscHl  I  was  not  of  opinion  that  in  1835  two  particular 
ni««asiires  were  n«M-essary  which  I  dcN»nie<l  exptMlient  in 
\X\2,  I  stated  my  reasons  why  I  no  longer  deenunl 
those  nieasureH  expedient.  The  editor  of  the  Glohe  has 
never  answennl  them,  but  if  the  tnlitor  of  the  Globe 
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requires  any  further  information  on  this  subject,  if 
be  be  Htill  anxious  to  learn  bow  it  may  be  possible, 
without  any  forfeiture  of  political  principles,  to  bold 
different  opinions  at  different  seasons  respecting 
political  measures,  I  refer  him  to  his  patron,  Lord 
John  Kussell,  the  whilom  supporter  of  triennial  Par- 
liaments; or  his  ancient  master,  Lord  Spencer,  the 
um(]uhile  advocate  of  the  ballot.  If  these  right  hon- 
orable pc^rsonaj^es  can  not  succeed  in  introducing  a 
comprehension  of  this  subject  into  the  unparalleled 
skull  of  the  editor  of  the  fi/ofcc,  why,  then  he  must  even 
have  r(M-ours(*  to  that  Maj^nus  Apollo  of  the  Treasury 
Bench,  Sir  John  llobhouse,  who  will  doubtless  make 
it  most  lu<idly  obvious  to  him  how  a  man  who  com- 
men<(»s  a  ])()litical  career,  pledged  to  annual  Parlia- 
ments and  universal  sufTra}i:e,  may  duly  dwindle  into 
a  low  Whi*^  uj)hol(ler  of  a  senatorial  existence  of 
seven  years,  and  a  suffraj^e  limited  to  the  mystical 
boundary  of  a  ten-pound  franchise. 

"But,  sir,  as  you  are  so  hai)py  in  addressing  letters 
to  th(*  editor  of  the  (ilohr,  and  since  your  political  con- 
sistency is  so  universally  acknowUnlged  that  you,  as 
you  classically  exjjress  it,  can  not  put  pen  to  pap4*r 
without  i»roducin<j  some  fresh  eviden<'e  of  public  in- 
tejrrity,  ]>ermit  me  to  ask  you  what  is  your  opinion 
of  the  consisten4-y  of  that  man  who,  after  having 
scraped  tojrether  a  fortune  by  jobbing  in  (lovernnient 
contra<ts  in  a  colony,  and  entering::  the  House  of  (\>ni- 
mons  as  the  Tory  r(»pr(»s(»ntative  of  a  close  corpora- 
tion, suddenly  beromes  the  apostle  of  economy  and 
unn»strict<Ml  suffrajre,  and  closes  a  can*er,  cora- 
menred  and  matured  in  corrujition,  by  spouting  schII- 
tion  in  Mi<ldlesex,  and  4'ounseling  rebellion  in  Can* 
ada?  "Your  obedient  servant, 

'*B.    DiSRAKLI." 
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The  question  of  Disraeli's  political  faith  at  Wy- 
combe, which  a  glance  at  his  addresses  and  spee<*he8 
would  have  settled,  was  to  be  decided  by  Disraeli's 
personal  veracity,  and  that  was  to  depend  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  memory  for  events  of  three  or  four  years 
earlier  in  a  very  crowded  life.  If  he  were  found  in 
error,  he  was  a  liar  and  done  with;  if  others  were  in 
error — they  were*  but  human.  It  was  on  this  sort  of 
'^heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose''  gamble  that  Disraeli  the 
Alien  was  experted  to  play  with  John  Bull  the  Just 
for  many  years;  one  might  say,  in  a  sense,  until  the 
rlose  of  his  life.  In  this  case  the  lucky  link  w*as  forth- 
coming, and  Rulwer,  who  had,  we  may  guess,  rather 
umlerlined  the  Radical  items  in  the  Disraeltan  pro- 
gram— short  Parliaments,  the  ballot,  and  untaxed 
knowle<lge — when  he  solicited  the  help  of  OTonnell 
and  of  Hume  for  this  anti-Whig  candidate,  his  friend, 
at  any  rate,  bore  witness  to  the  bare  contested  facts, 
apairt  from  principle,  and  b<ire  witness  in  Disraeli's 
lH*half.  An  old  letter  of  his  to  Disraeli,  which  removed 
the  incidents  narrated  from  the  mere  effort  of  mem- 
ory, waK  found  ami  published  in  Disraeli's  next  letter 
to  the  Timvs,  Of  Rulwer  himself  let  it  be  said  that 
even  he,  who  saw  two  sides  of  most  questions — a  fatal 
jMiwer  of  vision,  he  thought — did  not  understand  the 
Disraelian  blend  of  Tory-Radical.  Writing  at  this 
time  (January  7,  IRSfi)  to  Mr.  Cox  of  Taunton,  Rulwer 
savs:  **!  qu(*stion  his  philosophy;  but  I  do  not  doubt 
his  honor.** 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Times.'' 

'*  January  19th  [1836]. 

"Sir:  I  had  hoped  not  to  have  troubled  you  again 
on  the  subject  of  Mr.  llume,  his  public  statements, 
and  his  private  secretary,  but  a  circumstance  has  just 
occurred,  very  gratifying  to  me,  which,  I  should  think, 
must  be  scarcely  less  to  every  manly  mind  who  re- 
joices in  the  (exposure  of  a  virulent  conspiracy.  A 
friend  of  mine  has  discovered  among  my  papers  at 
Bradenham  a  letter  of  Mr.  Bulwer,  which  originally 
led  to  the  Wycombe  correspondence.    Here  it  follows: 

**  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bulwer  to  Mr,  Disraeli^ 

June  3,   1832. 

"OlY  DEAR  Disraeli:  I  have  received  from  my 
friend  Mr.  ITunie  a  letter  addressed  to  you,  which  I 
have  forwarded  to  Bradenham.  In  case  you  should 
not  rec(Mve  it  in  such  good  time  as  may  be  wished,  I 
mav  as  w(*n  observe  that  in  it  Mr.  Hume  expresses  bis 
great  satisfaction  at  hearing  you  are  about  to  start 
for  Wy<M)mbe — his  high  opinion  of  your  talents  and 
principles— and  while  he  regrets  he  knows  no  one  at 
Wvconibe  whom  otherwise  he  would  certainly  en- 
deavor  to  int(^rest  in  your  !)ehalf,  he  avails  himself  of 
his  high  situati<m  in  public  <»steem  to  remind  the 
elcM-tors  of  Wvconibe  that  the  Keform  Bill  is  but  a 
means  to  th(*  end  of  good  and  <heap  government,  and 
that  th(\v  ought  to  show  themselves  deserving  of  the 
results  of  that  great  measure  by  chortsing  memboro 
of  thos<»  talents  and  those  principles  which  can  alone 
advocate  the  popular  cause,  and  which  Mr.  Ilunie 
joins  with  me  in  believing  you  so  eminently  possoM. 
You  will  receive  this  letter  at  latest  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, and  so  anxiims  was  he  in  your  behalf,  that  he 
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would  not  leave  London,  though  on  matters  of  urgent 
private  busineBS,  until  he  had  written  it. 

"  'Assuring  jou,  etc., 

"'E.    L.    BULWER.' 

''That  I  may  not  be  considered  under  anj  circum- 
stances ungrateful  to  a  gentleman  who  was  'so 
anxious  on  my  behalf  that  he  would  not  leave  Liondon, 
though  on  matters  of  urgent  private  business/  1  will 
just  obs<'rve  that  almost  ere  the  ink  was  dry  of  the 
letter  in  which  I  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  his 
favor,  and  the  tone  of  which  alone  would  prove  we 
had  then  no  personal  acquaintance,  I  found  this  same 
Mr.  Hume,  without  giving  any  notice  to  Mr.  Bulwer 
or  myself  of  his  intention,  not  only  exerting  his  influ- 
ence  in  i^ondon  against  me,  but  absolutely  writing 
canvassing  letters  in  favor  of  my  opponent.  On  seek- 
ing  an  explanation  from  him  of  this  conduct — the  only 
time,  I  repeat,  and  as  I  now  prove,  I  ever  saw  Mr. 
Hume — he  informed  me  that  he  could  not,  on  reflec- 
tion, countenance  so  violent  an  opponent  to  the 
Whigs. 

"This  letter  of  Mr.  Bulwer,  sir,  accounts  for  the 
only  error  which  I  have  committe<l  in  my  statement, 
although  I  wrote  from  memory.  Kecolle<*ting  that  I 
lMM*ame  nccpiainted  with  the  contents  of  Mr.  Hume's 
letter  in  a  communication  from  Mr.  Bulwer,  I  took  it 
for  granted,  as  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  OTonnell,  that 
the  letter  was  ad<lreKR<Hl  to  Mr.  Bulwer,  and  that  Mr. 
Bulwer  romniunicat<Ml  the  substance  of  it  to  me  at 
Bradenhani;  an  error  so  trivial  hardly  exc«H*dR  a 
eleriral  mistake.  Kverv  other  statement  I  have  made 
— th«Migh,  I  refM»at,  merely  writing  from  memory  and 
In  haste — \h  nf)t  onlv  substantiallv,  but  absolutely 
riirn^et.  Every  statement  that  Mr.  Hume  has  made, 
though  writing  at  leisure  and  with  an  appeal  to  docu- 
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ments,  is  Hubstantially  and  absolutely  incorrect,  I 
had  no  motive  to  misrepresent  the  circumstances^  for 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  my  case. 
Mr.  llume  had  every  motive  to  misrepresent  the  cir- 
cumstances, for  on  their  misrepresentation  his  case 
entirely  depended.  In  attempting  to  crush  a  political 
opponent,  he  has  been  hoist  with  his  own  petard,  and 
afforded  the  public  a  further  illustration  of  his  pro- 
verbial veracity.  As  for  the  poor  e<litor  of  the  f//o6f, 
he  of  course  feels  like  anv  other  tool  who  has  failed 
in  a  dirty  job.  Rut  for  the  private  secretary,  who 
recollects  my  calling  at  the  house  with  Mr.  Bulwer, 
seeing  and  conferring  with  Mr.  llume,  and  receiving 
from  his  own  hands  his  celebrated  autograph,  what 
an  invalunbh^  memory  he  has! 

"T  hav(*  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obliged   and 

obedi(*nt   s(*rvant, 

"B.  Disraeli.'' 

TI(^re  we  get  quit  of  the  pother  caused  by  the 
Ideality  of  tin*  Young  Politician  in  a  country  which 
thinks  in  words  rather  than  speaks  its  thoughts,  and 
which  esp(»cially  preferred,  at  that  date,  the  mutton- 
chop  whiskers  of  Pam  before  all  the  ringlets  of  Dis- 
raeli. Y(M  our  customary  postscript,  in  all  that  con- 
cerns tlu^  Disraeli  of  combat,  is  not  here  denied  us. 
Of  ITunKN  who  had  seized  a  free  moment,  when  he 
was  not 

Takinp  the  9on»e 
Of  th«»  House  on  a  saving  of  thirt4M»n  pence, 

to  join  in  this  attempt  to  <»xtinguish  him,  the  DiRraeli 
of  after-years,  Disraeli  the  forgiver,  was  able  to  make 
a  just  and  even  a  generous  estimate: 

"They,"  he  wrote  of  the  Radical  party  in  his  lAfe 
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of  Lord  George  Beniincky  ^'mainlj  depend  on  the  multi- 
farious information  and  ^ast  experience  of  Mr.  llumei 
who  towers  amongst  them  without  a  rival.  Future 
Parliaments  will  do  ju8ti(*e  to  the  eminent  services 
of  this  remarkable  man^  still  the  most  hard-working 
of  the  House,  of  which  he  is  now  the  father.  His 
labors  on  public  committees  will  be  often  referred 
to  hereafter,  and  then,  perhaps,  it  will  be  remembered 
that,  during  a  career  of  forty  years,  and  often  under 
circumstances  of  great  provocation,  he  never  once 
lost  his  temper." 

One  word  more  of  Mr.  Hume.  If  he  did  not  sue* 
cessfully  father  Disraeli  at  his  Parliamentary  birth, 
he  did  at  least  as  unexpected  a  thing — gave  a  name 
to  the  party  of  young  men  who  put  themselves  under 
Disraeli^s  leadership  in  a  movement  of  social  regen- 
eration.  On  this  point  there  is  now  no  better  author- 
ity living  than  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  who  thus  replies 
to  a  query  I  put  to  him:  *'I  believe  the  story  is  true 
that  the  name  'Young  England*  was  given  by  Mr. 
Hume,  who,  annoye<l  at  IxMng  iuterrupte<l  in  one  of 
his  dreary  Ktatistical  sptHM-hes,  attributed  the  inter- 
ruption to  *  Young  England,  which  had  come  down 
after  dinner  in  white  wnistroats,*  etc." 

Another  postsrHpt  indicative  of  Disraeli*K  essen- 
tial ;:o<Nlnature  must  be  made.  It  has  to  do  with 
*Tlii*  I)«*l«M'table  Mr.  Havward*' — DiKraeli  so  described 
Abraliam  Ilayward  in  a  letter  telling  his  sister  of  his 
ffllowgnfsts  at  thr  D<H*pdene,  rhristnias,  1S40. 

T«*n  years  later  this  *'delectable"  Edinburgh  Re- 
riiinr  wrote  to  Lady  Morgan:  "Protection  is  dead, 
an<l  Disraeli  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  forgotten.    How 
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soon  one  of  these  puflfed-up  reputations  goes  down — 
it  is  like  a  bladder  after  the  pricking  of  a  pin/*  Pro- 
tection, fifty  years  later,  seems  but  sleeping;  and  the 
"bladder"  was  not,  after  all,  very  effectually  pricked 
by  Abraham's  pen.  In  1853  Hayward  was  anxious  to 
do  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  on  Mr.  G.  H.  Francis's 
"critical  biography-'  of  Disraeli.  "I  know  every  inci- 
dent of  his  life,"  he  boasts  to  his  editor,  "and  it  was  1 
who  furnished  C.  Duller  with  the  materials  of  his  Dis- 
raeli  articles  in  the  Globe  in  1836-7."  With  a  resource 
in  metaphor  almost  equaling  in  banality  the  bladder 
allusion  of  the  last  letter,  Hayward  rather  inconse- 
quently  adds:  **IIis  fate  is  still  wavering  in  the  bal- 
ance, though  he  is  beginning  to  kick  the  beam."  With 
Ilayward's  assistance  the  struggle  would  be  at  an 
end.  The  editor  was  a  little  shy;  and  the  "delectable" 
Havward  further  alludes  to  these  Globe  articles  for  his 
enlightenment;  saying  that  Dizzy,  charged  with  the 
Westminster  Club,  "admitted  the  club  and  said  he  did 
not  know  its  politics!" — a  statement,  or  rather  a  mark 
of  exclamation,  which  the  reader  can  test  by  the  full 
account  of  that  transaction  given  elsewhere  in  these 
pag(^s.  **I  cut  him  till  wc  met  at  Deepdene  after  his 
niarriag(»"  is  another  Hayward  saying,  and  of  the 
V(»rv  visit  which  labehMl  him  the  **delectable." 

Tli(»  r(»visions  in  77/r  liivolutlonarif  Epic  made  by 
Disraeli  in  the  1804  e<lition  were  stigmatize<l  by  Hay- 
ward, writing  to  (Hadstone,  as  "a  trick."  Gladstone, 
as  to  whom  sonu*  people  were  under  the  impression 
that  he  liked  to  hear  these  things,  did  not  on  this  occa- 
sion take  the  Hayward  line,  or  took  it  only  very  faint- 
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heartedly.  'The  amendments  made  are,  I  think,  not 
purely  literary;  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  worth  his 
while  to  make  them.  With  respect  to  the  franchise^ 
I  think  Disraeli  always  maintained  that  when  the 
time  came  for  dealing  with  Parliamentary  reform^ 
the  laboring  classes  must  be  rather  freely  admitted 
to  the  suflTrage/'  In  1873,  when  Gladstone's  Irish 
University  Bill  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  three^ 
without  Disraeli's  acceptance  of  office,  Hay  ward 
wrote  to  the  baffled  but  not  ousted  Minister:  ''What  a 
time  you  must  have  had  of  it  owing  to  the  tricks  of 
Disraeli r  Tricks!  Years  went  on,  and  Abraham 
llayward  could  not  learn.  At  the  close  of  1875  he 
dei*laini8  against  Disraeli's  purchase  of  the  Suez  Ca* 
nal  shanks.  ''Surely,"  we  find  him  saying  to  Liord 
Carlingford,  ''Parliament  will  never  sanction  such  a 
step  as  this."  Wrong  in  his  immediate  anticipation 
of  Invents,  he  nevertheless  proceeds  with  his  further 
pn>plHM*y :  "It  is  Disraeli  all  over,rfr  /'aiirf<icr,c/c  Vaudacey 
toujours  dv  Vaudmr!  To  buy  a  partnership  ran  only  be 
th«*  Koiirre  of  <*oii8tant  embarrassment."  What  ven- 
geanre  do<*H  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  bring 
on  mi'ii  like  Haywanl;  the  predicted  "source  of  em- 
barrassment" has  proved  a  constant  source  of 
strenjrth  and  of  wealth.  But,  after  an  event,  nobwly 
could  l)e  wiser  than  llayward.  "Dizzy's  {w^erage  was 
just  what  I  expected,"  he  tells  Sir  William  Stirling- 
Maxwell  in  ISTO.  The  (iladstonian  majority  of  one 
hundr<Ml  and  twentv  at  the  (leneral  Election  of  1880 
brought  him  delight.  lie  counted  with  glee  the 
Liberal  successes  on  the  first  day.    "The  beginning,*' 
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he  says,  "always  influences  the  middle  and  the  end — 
people  like  to  be  on  the  winning  side."  The  great 
'•moral"  victory,  which  was  also  a  great  electoral 
victory,  is  thus  analyzed  by  one  of  the  men  who  la- 
bored hardest  to  obtain  it:  "People  like  to  be  on  the 
winning  side!"  If  Abraham  Hayward  did  but  meas- 
ure the  public  corn  in  his  own  bushel,  if  Success — 
the  god,  we  get  to  believe,  of  a  hundred  of  his  con- 
temporaries— really  was  his  test  of  eminence,  then 
for  him  the  growing  fame  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  Ilay- 
ward's  epitaph  as  a  reader  of  men  and  things.  Dis- 
raeli's unsuspecting  i)hrase,*'the  delectable,"  remains, 
and  will  outlive  all  memory  of  Ilayward's  rancors. 

**i)izzv  was  adv(*rtised  with  Kush"  (a  then  talked- 
about  murdc^rer)  "as  the  latest  addition  to  Madame 
Tussaud's  Repository":  this  is  another  Ilaywardism, 
a  sort  of  continuation  of  t  he  ^'kicking  the  beam"  simile. 
At  th(»  (»nd  of  days,  notes  of  admiration,  not  notc^  of 
d(»rision,  In^ame  his  occupation  in  presence  of  Mrs. 
Lanirtrv.  Ih^  (»v(Mi  corr<»sponded  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
about  that  lady's  glori(»s  and  charms.  Happy  man,  he 
had  found  a  nsil  genius  at  last. 

'*TlH*r(»  is  no  i)lac<*  like  Hradenham,"  said  he  in  a 
Ihnnr  Lrtfrr  of  ls:»»0.  The  Disraelis  left  Kloomsbury 
Home  of  his  S<l"are  for  the  country  in  lS2t>;  and  after 
Youth.  .^  stay  at  Hyde  House,  Hyde  Heath,  took 

up  their  abode  at  Bradenham.  It  was  in  the  August 
of  \SIMK  when  he  had  been  three  months  absent  on  his 
long  foreign  tour,  that  he  wrote  in  effect:  "There  is 
no  place  like  home" — that   home  being  Bradenham. 
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HOME  OF  HIS  YOUTH 

His  letters  to  his  sister  enshrine  the  associations  the 
place  had  for  her  and  for  him  in  their  loving  inter- 
course; and  in  Endymion^  the  last  of  his  novels,  he 
babbliMl  of  that  green  lawn,  those  beloved  walls,  the 
avenue,  and  the  anteroom  where  be  had  lain  in  a  sort 
of  trance,  the  beginning  of  the  illness  that  drove  him 
abroad. 

''At  the  foot  of  the  Berkshire  downs,  and  itself  on 
a  gentle  elevation,  there  is  an  old  ball  with  gable 
ends  and  lattice  windows,  standing  in  grounds  which 
were  once  stately,  where  there  are  yet  glades  like  ter- 
ra<*e8  of  yew-trees  which  give  an  air  of  dignity  to  the 
neglected  scene.  Mr.  Ferrars'*  (a  man  in  whom  we 
get  abundant  hints  at  Isaac  D'Israeli)  ^^was  persuaded 
to  go  down  alone  to  re<*onnoiter  the  place.  It  pleased 
him.  It  was  ari8t<M*ratic,  yet  singularly  inexpensive. 
The  house  contained  an  immense  hall  which  reached 
the  root  J  and  which  would  have  become  a  baronial 
manHion,  and  a  vast  staircase  in  keeping;  but  the 
livin^r-rooniH  were  moderate,  even  smalU  in  dimen- 
sionn,  and  not  numerous.  The  land  he  was  expected 
to  take  ronsiHt^Hl  only  of  a  few  meadows,  and  a  single 
laborer  eould  manage  the  garden." 

To  this  pleasant  place,  within  easy  reach  of  I^n- 
don,  Disraeli  repainMl  from  the  stress  of  town  at  the 
Kt'ason's  end,  or  when  the  writing  humor  seizt»d  him. 
Hither,  too,  rame  his  friends  Bulwer,  D'Orsay,  and 
Lyndhurst — all  having  heneeforth  a  good  word  for 
Bradenham. 

From  1S34  until  the  end  of  her  London  careen 
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which  was  also  nearly  the  end  of  her  life,  Disraeli 
maintained  a  steady  friendship  for  a  lady  of  fame  who 

A  Friendshi     ^^^^  ^°  some  sort  a  leader,  if  not  strictly 
**Dearest  Lady  of  society  in  her  own  time,  certainly  a 
cssington.     j^.^^j^.p  much  followed  by  ladies,  unconven- 
tional as  she,  who  are  very  much  in  society  to-day. 

Lady  Blessingtou  was,  if  not  a  beauty,  a  very 
pretty  woman;  and  if  not  a  woman  of  **geniu8"  (as 
Landor  called  her  to  her  face),  a  woman  of  talent.  All 
allow  that  she  left  mediocrity  behind  her  when  the 
quality  to  be  rated  was — charm.  She  attracttnl;  she 
was  admired  by  a  multitude  of  men;  and  by  Disraeli 
admin*d  and  loved  as  well.  Who  can  doubt  it  in  face 
of  one  of  th(*se  letters?  She  had  the  gift  of  friendship, 
little  as  her  narrow  and  correct  epistolary  style  may 
hint  at  it.  These  letters  and  stories  seem  to  make  up, 
in  conventionalism,  to  the  violated  (conventions  with 

which  unkind  cinumstance  had  associated  her  earlv 

• 

womanhood,  in  her  couraj^e,  her  industry,  her  enter- 
l)ris(* — not  often  the  virtues  of  a  rich  and  brilliant 
woman — slw  was  «j:rcat.  It  is  this  slight  anomaly — 
this  combination  of  manly  qualities  with  luxurious 
life,  with  a  consj)icuously  showy  mnuujVj  and  with  ex- 
ccedin^^Iy  insij^id  and  s(»ntimental  literature,  that 
mak<*s  Ladv  Hlrssint'ton,  whichever  wav  the  mood 
takes  you,  int<»resting  or  uninteresting. 

She  was  born  in  1779,  in  Ireland,  one  of  the  six 
children  of  Kdmund  Power,  a  rollicking  squire  of  the 
time,  spirited  and  ntH'dy  at  his  best;  at  his  worst  vlo- 
l(Mit  and  drunken.  This  father,  on  the  verge  of  ruin, 
gave  Marguerite  in  marriage,  in  her  childhood  (she 
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was  little  more  than  fifteen),  to  a  half-insane  and 
brutal  Captain  Farmer,  from  whom — ^after  three  un- 
happy months — she  found  courage  to  part,  returning 
to  the  minor  misery  of  her  father*s  house.  Thence, 
after  three  humiliating  years,  under  fear  of  the  return 
from  India  of  her  drunken  husband,  she  departed, 
placing  herself  under  the  protei*tion  of  Captain  Jen- 
kins. Some  years  later  he  ceded  her  to  Lord  Blessing- 
ton,  who  offered  a  legitimate  marriage,  then  made 
possible  by  the  death  of  Captain  Farmer.  8he  was 
not  quite  thirty  when  she  assumed  the  name  she  was 
to  make  so  ornamental.  Her  husband  had  had  some 
public  misadventures  in  regard  to  a  former  marriage, 
and  this  fact,  addtnl  to  l>ady  Blessington's  past,  put 
their  p<»sition  definitely  outside  the  rather  arbitrarily 
and  capriciously  placeil  fence  of  society., 

But  her  house  in  St.  Jameses  Square  was  the  re- 
sort «>f  all  the  <*lever  and  great  men  from  Wellington 
to  Durham,  Napoleon  (afterwanl  the  Thinl)  to  Dis- 
raeli. When  the  Whigs  had  Holland  House  for  their 
headquarters.  Lord  Durhanrs  party  foregathere<l  at 
•'that  woman's,"  whom  Lady  Holland  did  not  "know.** 
Laily  Hiessington,  as  a  widow,  had  her  solitude  en- 
liveiifMl  by  Count  D'Orsay,  a  man  whose  brilliant 
parfj*  are  Homewhat  obscured  by  his  brilliant  adorn- 
nieiif,  and  his  great  talents  by  his  great  debts.  To 
him  had  Iw^en  given  in  marriage  Lord  Rlessington^s 
ynung  HteiMlaughter — and  with  her  a  great  fortune. 
In  this  case,  strange  to  say,  the  fortune  lasted  longer 
than  the  alliance,  from  whirh  we  may  judge  that  the 
allianre  endt^l  almost  at  once;  a  Frenchman  of  the 
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reigning  bouse  became  the  ally  of  the  girl  D^Orsay 
found  impossible.  D'Orsay  himself,  in  his  last  and 
evil  (lays,  after  i^ady  Blessington's  death,  said  she  had 
been  **a  mother"  to  him — ^'understand  me,"  he  added, 
speaking  to  Dickens,  **a  mother.'' 

At  (lore  House,  Kensington,  Lady  Blessington 
made  amends  to  herself  for  other  ills  of  life  by  her 
splendid  saloify  by  furniture  which  must  have  been  in 
the  shocking  tast(*  of  the  time,  but  was  ^^gorgeous** 
in  tlu*  (*yes  of  a  (ireek  professor  and  an  American 
print (*r;  by  her  carriage;  by  her  box  at  the  opera;  by 
her  dress;  and,  in  time,  by  *iiterature."  Probably  her 
luxuri(*s  av(Miged  her  on  the  ladies  who  did  not  call — 
an  cxt(M*ior  consolation:  while  her  novels,  and  The 
Hoftk  of  Hrnuiji,  and  77/r  Krrpt<akr — ornamental  annuals 
which  she  (Mlit(»d — gave  her  a  more  real  comfort;  for 
th(»  j>rais(»s  of  many  i>eople  of  importance  encouraged 
her  to  tak(*  herself  seriously  as  a  Woman  of  Letters. 
IVOrsay  was  grossly  extravagant;  Lady  Blessington 
shartMl  Ins  ''diflimlties/*  and  died  much  impoverished 
and  downfall<»n,  in  Paris,  in  1S49.  The  exile  guest  of 
<Jor(»  House  in  <dd  times,  becom<»  Prince  President  of 
tilt*  !ie|niblir,  did  not  give  her  a  grateful  welcome  to 
his  future  cajHtal.  lie  liad  been  a  puzzle  in  the  draw- 
iny:-nMun  of  <ion»  House — **a  deep  man,"  aaid  some, 
''a  stn|)id  man,**  said  others,  a  romantic  or  a  vulgar 
conspirator,  or  perhaps  both.  Disraeli  had  thought 
he  would  never  visit  Paris  again,  but  now  he  had  a 
new  indncement,  he  told  her,  faithful  to  the  end  to  the 
"Lady  of  <Jore  House,"  to  whom  the  tendere»t  pas- 
sage of  any  letter  of  his  yet  publishtMl  was  addressed, 
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and  to  whom,  at  once  after  his  maniage,  he  paid  the 
respei't  of  making  her  acquainted  with  his  wife.  The 
following  letters  may  be  conveniently  grouped  to- 
gether here. 

''The  great  object  of  human  legislation  that  people 
should  never  be  happy  together.** 

'*Bradknham, 

''AuguH  fUh,  1884. 

*'I  was  so  sorry  to  leave  Liondon  without  being  a 
moment  alone  with  you;  but  although  I  came  to  the 
oi>era  the  last  night  on  purpose.  Fate  was  against  us. 
I  did  not  reach  this  place  until  Sunday,  very  ill  indeed 
fr(»m  the  pangs  of  parting.  Indeed,  I  feel  as  desolate 
as  a  ghf>8t,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  shall  be  able 
to  settle  to  anything  again.  It  is  a  great  shame,  when 
people  are  happy  together,  that  they  should  be  ever 
m^parateil;  but  it  seems  the  great  object  of  all  human 
legislation  that  people  should  never  be  happy  to- 
gether. 

•'My  father  I  find  better  than  I  expe<*ted,  and  much 
4'htHTiMl  by  my  pres<»nce.  I  deliveriHl  him  all  your  kind 
nH*sHng<*K.  He  Ih  now  very  busy  on  his  Historif  of  Eng- 
I'mh  lAtnature^  in  whi<*h  he  is  far  advanced.  I  am  mis- 
takt'n  if  you  will  not  delight  in  these  volumes.  They 
an*  full  of  new  views  of  the  history  of  our  language, 
and  indiMMl  of  our  rountrv,  for  the  historv  of  a  State 
in  iHMM*K»arily  uiixe<I  up  with  the  history  of  its  litera- 
tun*. 

"For  niyK«*lf,  I  am  doing  nothing.  The  w«»8tern 
bn*ezf  favors  an  al  frrxn}  existence,  and  I  am  seati^d 
witli  a  pifM'  und<*r  a  spreading  sycamore,  solemn  as 
a  pasha.  I  wish  you  would  induce  Ilookham  to  en- 
trust me  with  Agathofi,  that  mad  Byronic  novel.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  modern  French  novelists,  and  is 
if  worth  my  while  to  read  them,  and  if  so,  what  do 
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jou  recommend  me?  What  of  Balzac?  Is  he  better 
than  Sue  and  Hugo?  I  ask  you  these  questions  be- 
cause you  will  give  me  short  answers,  like  all  people 
who  are  masters  of  their  subject. 

*'I  suppose  it  is  vain  to  hope  to  see  my  dear  IVOr- 
say  here;  I  wish  indeed  he  would  come.  Here  is  a 
cook  by  no  means  contemptible.  He  can  bring  his 
horses  if  he  like,  but  I  can  mount  him.  Adieu,  dear 
Lady  Hlessington;  some  day  I  will  try  to  write  yt>u 
a  more  amusing  letter;  at  present  I  am  in  truth  ill 
and  sad.'' 

[Bradbnham,  1834.] 

**I)EAREST  Lady  Blessington:  I  have  intended 
to  return  the  books  and  send  vou  these  few  Hues 
every  day,  and  I  am  surprised  that  I  <*ould  have  so 
long  omitted  doing  anything  as  writing  to  you.  W> 
are  all  delight e<l  with  the  portraits;  my  sister  is  col- 
lecting those  of  all  my  father's  friends;  her  collection 
will  include  almost  ev(^ry  pc^rson  of  literary  celebrity 
from  th(»  (*nd  of  the  Johnsonian  era,  so  your  fair  fare 
arrived  just  in  time.  I  am  particularly  delighted  with 
Tarris's  i)ortrait,  which  1  had  never  seen  before. 

•^'I  have  read  the  article  on  Coleridge  in  the 
Quartrrlif,  but  do  not  agree  with  you  in  holding  it  to 
l)(»  writt(»Ti  by  Lockhart.  It  is  too  good.  L.'r  style  has 
certainly  the  merit  of  IxMug  peculiar.  I  know  none  so 
nu^ager,  harsh,  and  clumsy,  or  more  felicitous  in  the 
jumble  of  commoni)Iace  metaphors.  1  think  the  pres- 
ent reviewal  must  Im»  by  Nelson  Coleridge,  a  nephew 
of  the  ]>oet  and  a  cleverish  sort  of  fellow,  though 
a   prig. 

"You  give  me  the  same  advi<*e  as  my  father  ever 
has  don(»  jibout  dotting  down  tin*  evanescent  feelings 
of  youth:  but  like  other  excellent  advice,  I  fear  It  will 
prove  unprofitable.     I  have  a  horror  of  journaliKinp, 
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and  indeed  of  writing  of  all  description.  With  me 
execution  is  ever  a  labor  and  conception  a  delight. 
Although  a  great  traveler,  I  never  kept  a  diary  in  my 
life.' 

IliH  letters  home  very  happily  serve  as  such  over  a 
particularly  interesting  period. 

[Bkadbitham,  October  Itth,  1884.] 

**Mv  DEAR  Lady  Blkssincston:  My  absence  at 
quarter  sessions,  where  I  was  bored  to  death,  prevent- 
etl  uie  instantly  answering  your  letter.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, you  will  rereive  this  before  your  departure.  I 
sympathize  with  your  suflTerings;  my  experience  un- 
hai>i»ily  assures  me  how  ably  you  describe  them.  This 
golden  autumn  ought  to  have  cured  us  all.  I  myself, 
in  spite  of  the  sunshine,  have  been  a  great  invalid.  In* 
dee<l,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I  am  never  well,  save 
in  action,  and  then  I  feel  immortal.  I  am  ashamed  of 
b<Mng  'nerv<»us/  Dyspt^psia  always  makes  me  wish 
for  a  civil  war.  In  the  meantime,  I  amuse  myself  by 
county  politi(*s. 

"1  rereived  yesterday  a  letter,  most  sprightly  and 
amusing,  from  Hulwer,  dated  Limeri(*k.  lie  is  about 
to  H'turn  to  Dublin,  and  talks  of  going  to  Spain. 

**I  am  ashameil  that  I  must  confess  to  him  that 
I  have  not  read  /'om/wii,  but  alas!  a  London  bookseller 
tn*atK  us  provinrials  with  great  rontempt,  and  in 
spiff  of  rt'lteratnl  epistles,  and  promises  as  numer- 
o!is,  I  liavi*  not  yet  rert'ived  the  niu<-h-wishe<l  tomes. 
My  father  sends  his  kin<1est  regards.  As  for  myself, 
I  am  dying  for  action,  and  rust  like  a  Damasms  saln^r 
in  th«'  sht'ath  of  a  p(dtroon. 

•'.\dieu!  dear  friend;  we  shall  meet  on  your  re- 
turn. 
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**My  dearest  Lady:    Early  in  March  there  are  to 
be  fifty  membi^rs  elected  into  the  Carlton  by  the  mem- 
bers at  large.    A  strong  party  of  my  friends,  Lord  L, 
Lord   Chandos,   Stuart   de   Kothesay,   etc.,    are  very 
aetive  in  my  behalf,  and  1  think  among  the  leaders  tif 
our  party  my  claims  will  be  recognized;  but  doubtless 
there  is  a  sufficient  alloy  of  dunces  even  among  tbe 
Conservatives,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  a 
stout  opposition  to  me.    Although  I  will  not  canvass 
myself,  1  wish  my  friends  to  do  so  most  eaniestlff.    1 
know  from  pc^rsonal  ex])erience  that  <me  word  from 
you  wouhl  have  mon*  elTect  upon  me  than  letters  from 
all  th(*  lords  in  Xdom.  I  wish  therefore  toenlist  vouod 
my  sid(\  and  will  taki*  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  list 
to-morrow." 

Writing  a  month  later  to  his  sister,  Disraeli  was 

able  to  sav: 

«■ 

^*I  carried  the  Carlton;  the  opposition  was  not  in- 
considerable in  th(*  Commit tiKS  but  my  friends  were 
firm,  Vowr  hundn^d  candidates,  and  all,  in  their  own 
opinion,  with  e<|ual  claims  I" 

*'Mv  UEAU  Lady:  Although  it  is  little  more  than 
a  fortnight  since  I  (luitttMl  your  truly  friendly  and 
hosi)itabh»  roof,  both  of  which  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber with  dccj>  and  liv(dy  gratitude,  it  siH^ms  to  mo  at 
least  a  far  more  awful  interval  of  time.  I  have  waitcnl 
for  a  s(»n»ne  hour  to  t(dl  you  of  my  doings;  but  serene 
hours  ar(»  rare,  and  th<*refore  I  will  not  be  deluded 
into  waiting  any  longer.  In  spite  of  every  obstacle 
in  the  shape  of  harasse<l  feelings  and  other  disagree^ 
able  accidents  of  life,  I  have  not  forgotten  the  fair 
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Yenetia^  who  has  grown  under  my  paternal  care,  and 
ban  much  inrreaiied  in  grace,  I  hope,  as  in  stature,  or 
ratlier  dimensionH.    She  is  truly  like  her  prototype, 

the  child  of  luve, 
Tlumgh  iKini  in  hitU*rii(wii  and  nurtured  in  convulnion  ; 

but  I  ho{K^  Hhe  will  prove  a  8oun*e  of  consolation  to 
ht^r  parent,  and  also  to  her  godmother,  for  I  consider 
v(m  to  stand  in  that  relation  to  her.  I  do  not  think 
that  you  will  find  any  golden  hint  of  our  musing 
strolls  has  biH^n  thrown  away  upon  me;  and  I  shtmld 
not  be  surprised  if,  in  six  wcH^ks,  she  may  ring  the  bell 
at  your  hall  door,  and  nniuest  admittance,  where  I 
know  she  will  fin<I  at  least  one  sympathizing  friend. 

"I  have  of  c'oursc  no  news  from  this  extreme  soli- 
tude. My  father  advun<*i^  valiantly  with  his  great 
enterprise,*  but  works  of  that  calilH»r  are  hewn  out  of 
a  granite  with  slow  and  elaborate  strokes.  Mine  are 
but  plaster-of-pariH  casts,  or  rather  statues  of  snow 
that  melt  as  soon  as  thev  are  fashione<l. 

"irOrsay  has  written  me  kind  letters,  which  al- 
%vays  euspirit  uie.  How  are  my  friends,  if  I  have  any? 
At  any  rate,  how  is  Huhv<»r?  I  <-an  s<*arcely  expect 
you  in  find  time  to  write  to  me,  but  I  nee<l  not  sav 
what  pleasure  your  handwriting  would  afford  me,  not 
merely  in  penciled  notes  in  a  chance^  volume.  This 
is  all  very  stupid,  hut  I  could  not  be  quite  silent. 

"Kver  vour  I  Ms." 

The  Hyronir  lines  quot(*d  in  the  letter  appeared  on 
tilt*  title-pa«:e  when  ("olhurn  brought  out  ''Vnirtia:  By 

A«lv»nr«-<l  »ir«'  ami  the  fiiiliin*  of  Ki^lit  pn'T€»nti*<l  I«tui(*  D'lKrai^li  from  car- 
T}  inir  mit  hi^  nrliriiii*  for  A  history  of  Knt;li!«h  •iithor«lii|».  Tlu*  Amenities  of 
J.titntture  *•«  A  frAiftiicnt  of  th<»  lar^rrr  work  In*  had  tlosifrniNl.  S«*n(linK  a 
«-*i{iy  Ui  Itulwi'r,  hi*  ffai'l :  **I  n*iiiain  in  darkm'Xii  and  I  r%>grct  to  aay  tliat  my 
pliilovophr  doi*t  not  t*qual  my  mii«fortiim>.*' 
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the  Author  of  Ilcnrktta  Temple'-  that  year.  With 
Byron  as  Cadiircis  and  Shelley  a8  Marmiou  Herbert — 
the  common  allotment — readers  must  allow  for  some- 
thin<;  of  a  jumble  between  the  two  charactern.  Daily 
details  of  the  poet  who  carried  through  Europe  "the 
pageant  of  his  bleeding  heart,"  and  prattled  about 
the  names  of  his  washerwomen  during  the  progresK, 
were  v(»ry  common  property;  but,  for  his  delineation 
of  Sh(»ll(»y,  l)isra(*li  found  access  to  what  were  then 
byways  of  information.  Dr.  Richard  Garnet t,  who 
records  this,  adds  the  ohitrr  dictum  that  Shelley,  had 
he  lived,  would  have  found  Theodora  in  Lothair  bis 
favorite  la^roiui*  of  modern  fiction. 

[Frftm  BiiADKNHAM  HorsK,  toftnrd  the  chMe  o/1837.] 

•*I  s(»(»  by  th(*  pap(»rs  that  you  have  quittoil  the 
siiores  of  th(*  'far-r(»sounding  sea/  and  resunieil  your 
l>lac(»  in  th(*  most  charming  of  modern  houses.  I 
tlHMH*fore  ViMitnre  to  recall  my  existence  to  your  mem- 
ory, and  n^ipiest  the  favov  of  hearing  some  iutelli- 
g(»nce  of  yonrscdf,  which  must  always  interest  me. 
Have  you  Ihmmi  well,  happy,  and  prosp(»rouH?  And  has 
that  pen,  pluckcMl  assun^dly  from  the  pinion  of  a  binl- 
of-paradise,  Ihh'U  idle  or  cn^ative?  >ly  lot  has  IxH'n 
as  usual  Immhs  though  enliv<»ned  by  the  presenile  of 
Lady  Syk(»s,  who  has  contriv(»d  to  pay  us  two  visits, 
and  th(»  pres(»nce  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  also  gave 
us  a  fortnight  of  his  delightful  societv. 

**I  am  tolerably  busy,  and  hope  to  give  a  gotnl  ac- 
count of  myself  and  doings  when  we  nu»et,  w*hieh  I 
trust  will  b(»  soon.  How  goes  that  'great  lubber/  the 
Public,  and  how  fares  that  mighty  hoax,  the  World? 
Who  of  our  friends  has  distinguislunl  or  extinguishtHl 
himsidf  or   herself?     In   short,  as   the  hart    for  the 
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wateraidey  I  pant  for  a  little  news,  but  chiefly  of  your 
fair  and  agreeable  self. 

*'The  Hook  of  Beauty  will  Hoon,  I  fancy,  charm  the 
public  with  its  presence.    Where  have  you  been?  in 

Hampshire  I  heard  from  Lord  L .    How  is  the  most 

delightful  of  men  and  best  of  friends,  the  Admirable 
Crichton?  I  don*t  mean  Willis,  who,  I  sch^,  has  mar- 
ritnl,  a  fortune  I  suppose,  though  it  doth  not  sound 
like  one.  How  and  where  is  Itulwer?  How  are  the 
Whigs  and  how  do  they  feel?  All  who  know  you  send 
kind  greetings,  and  all  who  have  not  that  delight,  kind 
wishes.  Peace  be  within  your  walls  and  plenteous- 
ness  within  your  palace.    Vale!   Yours  affectionately, 

"Dis." 

To  LaiUf  BleMHtngton. 

[ia88.] 

''Mv  DKAK  IxAi>v:    I  should  be  mortified  if  The  Book 

of  Beauty  appean^d  without  my  contribution,  however 

Memorietof     trifling.     I  have  something  on  the  stocks 

TrmTeilfiti-     f^^p  y^j„^  jj^j^  jl  j^,  ^^^^^  elaborate  to  finish 

mentarr  ^'**''  '**  ^**^'  present  tone  of  my  mind;  but 

Impritonment.  if  vou  like  a  Syrian  sket<*h  of  four  or  five 
pages,  yim  shall  have  it  in  two  or  three  days." 

If  this  "Syrian  sketrh"  orrupied  for  "two  or  three 
days"  thr  pen  of  nisracli,  whirh,  at  normal  times, 
flowed  so  freely,  either  those  days  must  have  been  <lis- 
tiirbiMl  ones  or  '*the  present  tone  of  my  miiHr'  been 
inifavorabh'  to  romposition.  He  was  in  Parliament; 
but  he  had  delits;  and  the  death  of  his  helpful  eol- 
leagne,  Mr.  Wyndliaui  Lewis,  in  March,  ISTtS,  gave  him 
present  anxieties.  Following  these,  before  haven  was 
r«*arheil,  were  the  perturbations  of  'impending  matri- 
mony."   The  mood  may  be  in<lex<Ml  by  two  little  in<»i- 
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dents  of  the  June  of  that  year,  when  his  brother 
Kalpb's  kindness  supplied  the  Court  suit  which  en- 
abled him  to  see  the  Coronation,  and  when  the  gold 
medal  which  he  got  as  a  member  of  Parliament  was 
presented  at  once  to  Mrs.  Wyndham  Lewis.  In  any 
case,  it  must  have  been  a  little  solace  to  him  to  recur 
in  memory  to  the  orange  and  lemon  groves  about 
Jaffa  (*'that  agreeable  town''!),  of  the  Turk  who  there 
smoked  his  narghile,  read  Arabian  poetry,  knelt 
Mecca-ward  at  sunset,  and,  in  Disraeli's  favor,  mar- 
ried gracious  speech  with  gracious  act. 

Tlie  ^'Admirable*  Crichton"  of  the  last  note  en- 
livened Hradenham  more  than  once  with  his  presence: 

'*We  send  back  our  dearest  D'Orsay  *  with  some 
of  the  booty  of  yesterday's  sport  as  our  homage  to 
yon.  His  visit  has  been  very  short  but  very  charming, 
and  <»v(*rvl)odv  h(»re  loves  him  as  much  as  vou  and 
I  do/' 

Sliortly  Ix^fore  his  mariage,  in  August,  1S39,  Dis- 
ra(»li  gave  to  Mrs.  Wyndham  Lc^wis — a  great  admirer, 
he  says,  of  aphoristic*  writing — Lady  Blessingttjn's 
thcMi  iw\y  book,  D*  suitor jf  Thoittjhtfi  ami  l^vflvrtions.  The 
rc^cipient  was  to  mark  what  sh(»  approvinl.  Says  the 
giver:  **Tlie  volunw*  is  in  consequence  lying  on  her 
tabh*  witli  scarcely  a  margin  not  diM'ply  sconMi."  The 
coj)y  given  was  a  i»res(Mitation  one  sent  by  the  author 
to  I>isra(»li,  who  a<lds:  *'I  should  have  written  to 
thank  vou  for  this  agreeable  recollection  of  me,  but 
have  inten<led  every  day  to  do  so  in  person.'' 

*  Aftor  «onio  npiirt  at  Rnulonhani. 
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^'It  is  indeed  a  long  time  since  we  met,  but  I  flatter 
and  console  myself  that  we  shall  meet  very  soon  and 
very  often.  But  in  truth,  with  a  gouty  parent  and 
im{>ending  matrimony,  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  mechanical  duties  of  society,  the  last  two  months 
have  been  terribly  monopolized:  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  a  day  seldom  passes  that  I  do  not  think  or  speak 
of  you,  aud  I  hope  I  shall  always  be  allowinl  by  you  to 
count  the  Lady  of  (lore  House  among  my  dearest  and 
most  valued  friends.  D^Orsay  was  charming  yester- 
day." 

To  the  same  friend  he  wrote,  a  few  wcH^ks  after 
his  marriage:  *'!  remember  your  kind  wish  that  we 
should  UHH^t  bc^fore  our  departure,  and  if  not  incon- 
vtMiient  to  you  I  would  propose  calling  at  (lore  House 
to-morrow  with  my  dear  Mary  Anne,  who,  I  am  sure, 
will  Ih^  delighteil  by  finding  herself  under  a  roof  that 
has  provfMl  to  me  at  all  times  so  hospitable  and  de- 
v<»tfMl.  I  hope  that  his  engagements  will  not  prevent 
our  iiK'^'ting  our  friend  Alfred,  for  I  hardly  suppose 
w«»  shall  have  another  opportunity  of  being  together 
for  siiuw  time.  I  kIiouM  imagine  about  three  would 
ni»t  be  unsuitable  to  von/* 

[April.  tH40.] 

*'\\r  n'turiied  to  town  on  the  ir>th,  and  a  few  days 
aft«T  1  railed  at  <iore  House,  but  you  were  gone.  It 
was  a  pan*::  for  though  absorbing  duties  of  my  life 
liav«»  pr«*v<Mite<l  uir  of  late  from  passing  as  murh  time 
nn<l«*r  that  roof  as  it  was  once  luy  happinc'ss  and  good 
fortun«»  through  your  kindness  to  do,  you  are  well  as- 
suhmI  that  my  heart  never  rhang<M]  for  an  instant  to 
ifs  inmates,  and  that  I  invariablv  entertaintnl  for 
tluMii  tli«>  Manic  int«'r«>Kt  niid  nfTvction. 
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'*IIad  I  been  aware  of  your  intentionSy  I  would 
have  come  up  to  town  earlier,  and  especially  to  have 
said  'adieu' — mournful  as  that  is. 

*'l  thought  I  should  never  pay  another  visit  to 
Paris,  but  1  have  now  an  object  in  doing  so.  All  the 
world  here  will  miss  you  very  much,  and  the  charm 
with  which  you  invested  existence;  but  for  your  own 
happiness,  1  am  persuaded  you  have  acted  wisely. 
Every  now  and  then  in  this  life  we  require  a  great 
changes  it  wonderfully  revives  the  sense  of  existence. 
I  envy  you;  pray,  if  possible,  let  me  sometimes  hear 

from  vou/' 

« 

*'So   much  for  'the  ma<ldest  of  all  acts*  and  my 

rncl(»  (i 's  i)r(»sciencel"  he  said  in  a  Home  LrtUr 

in  IKJT.     Disraeli  must  be  forgiven  if,  for 

"Uncle  G ." 

once  in  his  life,  he  made  a  remark  of  the 
''I  told  you  so"  kinship;  for  the  occasion  was  that 
of  his  first   n^turn  to   Parliament — Maidstone,  1S37. 

More*  about  **rncl(»  (J "  may  be  gleane<l  from  the 

following  dom(»stic  n»v(*lations  made  by  Sir  Vincent 
Caillard,  whose*  grandmotht^r  (a  Basevi)  was  Lord 
Bc^aconsficld's  cousin: 

**When  young  Benjamin  Disraeli  started  on  his 
political  rare(»r,  lie  was,  it  is  no  se<Tet,  hanl  pn^sstnl 
for  want  of  m<*ans.  He  applie<l  to  his  uncle,  Mr. 
(i(»org(»  Bas«*vi,  who  thereupon  took  <*ounsel  with  his 
son,  Benjamin  Disraeli's  tirst  cousin,  Nathaniel 
Bas(»vi,  an  eminent  conveyancing  barrister.  Neither 
uncle  nor  cousin  had  any  sympathy  for  the  flighty 
schem(»s,  as  they  thought,  of  an  ambitious  dreamer. 
Poor  B<»njamin  had  no  security  to  offer  but  his  bound- 
less confidence  in  himself,  and  he  met  with  a  point- 
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blank  ref U8al.  This  he  would  not  at  flrat  accept.  He 
continued  eloquently  to  plead  bis  cause,  and  making 
DO  impression,  be  finally  lost  bis  temper,  and  told  the 
Basc^vis  very  pointedly  what  be  thought  of  them. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  told  him  in  n^turn,  for  what 
they  hoped  would  be  his  good,  what  they  thought  of 
Aim,  and  in  the  course  of  their  exposition  treated  him 
to  the  name  of  ^adventurer,*  which  pleased  them  so 
much  that  the  definition  stuck  in  their  minds,  and  be- 
came  to  them  a  solid  truth.  Many  years  afterward, 
when  the  uncle  was  dead  and  the  cousin,  Mr.  Nathan- 
iel Rasevi,  had  withdrawn  from  practice  and  settled 
in  Toniuay,  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  had  then  already  been 
once  Prime  Minister,  happened  to  visit  the  watering- 
place.  It  was  strongly  suggested  to  Mr.  Basevi  that, 
Disraeli  having  now  won  bis  spurs,  the  old  ill-feeling 
should  bc^  forgotten,  and  that  he  should  become  rei*- 
om*iUMl  with  bis  suc<*e8sful  cousin.  lie  was  even 
given  to  understand  that  Mr.  Dinraeli  would  be  not 
imly  ready,  but  glad,  to  meet  him  half-way.  But  the 
Htunly  and  obHtinate  old  gentleman  would  have  none 
<»f  it.  lie  Htuek  to  it  that  'Dizzy*  was  nothing  but 
a  political  adventurer,  and  with  sneh  a  man,  said  he, 
lie  would  have  nothing  to  do;  he  would  neither  <*all 
upon  him  nor  be  ealleil  upon. 

"Years  after  that  affair,  not  long  after  the  Con- 
gr«*»«  of  Berlin  and  the  return  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  to 
Kn^land  with  ^Peare  witii  honor*  in  his  hand,  I  was 
Htaying  with  my  gn*at-aunt,  Mrs.  Wing,  sister  of  my 
grandmother  and  of  Mr.  (leorge  Basevi  before  men- 
tioned, wh<»  was  then  eighty-two,  and  she  showeil  me 
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with  much  pride  a  letter  she  had  received  from  her 
great  cousin.  For  all  that  long  lifetime  she  had  taken 
her  brother's  part;  but,  she  told  me,  *Now  Ben  has 
done  a  really  great  thing,  and  shown  that  he  had  more 
in  him  than  we  any  of  us  thought,  so  when  he  came 
back  from  Berlin  1  thought  I  would  just  write  him  a 
line  of  congratulation;  and  here  is  his  answer!'  It 
was  an  altogether  charming  letter,  beginning  'My 
dear  cousin/  relating  the  pleasure  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister at  the  old  lady's  having  remembered  him,  and 
his  gratification  at  his  success  at  Berlin,  and,  if  I  re- 
menib<»r  rightly,  inquiring  after  certain  members  of 
the  family.  I  am  only  sorry  that  my  recollection  of 
the  trrnis  of  the  lett(»r  is  so  meager,  though  I  am  cer- 
tain of  its  purport.  Mrs.  Wing  has  long  since  diini, 
and  what  became  of  the  letter  I  know  not.  But  I  hope 
that  it  may  be  preserved  somewhere." 

I>isra(*li  had  no  liking  for  lawyers  as  a  class, 
though  among  th(»ni  h(»  found  fast  friends — Benjamin 
Law-Maker:  Austen,  solicitor,  and  Lyndhurst,  Lt)rd 
Law-Breaker.  Chancellor,  tlu^  most  helpful  he  had  in 
<»arly  life,  and  Philip  Kosi\  faithful  to  the  last.  Not 
iini>robal)ly  tin*  uncongenial  drudgery  his  turbulent 
tociis  (MHlunnl  at  the  desk  of  his  father's  lawvers 
sowe<l  th(»  pr(*judi<e  against  all  that  appertains  to 
John  Doe  and  Hiehard  Hoe:  and,  later,  the  entry  of 
his  name  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  kept  several 
terms,  since  it  1<m1  to  nothing,  not  even  to  his  being 
"called,"  must  rank  among  the  failures  of  one  to 
whom  failure  was  "hell,"  the  hell  of  an  opportunity 
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once  lost  and  therefore  lost  forever — "eternal  loM." 
PerbapSy  too,  the  cold  eye  turned  upon  his  early — and, 
indeed,  bis  later — ambitions  by  bis  uncle,  Ueorge 
Basevi,  of  the  Parliamentary  Bar,  gave  increase  to 
his  dislike.  lie  bad  no  doubt  bis  own  abandonment  of 
the  ^iearned  profession,"  as  its  professors  call  it,  in 
his  mind,  and  was  not  innocent  of  a  fling  at  bis  uncle, 
when  he  wrote  in  Viriaw  Grey:  **Tbe  Bar — pooh!  Law 
and  bad  jokes  till  we  are  forty;  and  then,  with  the 
most  brilliant  success,  the  prospei*t  of  gout  and  a  cor- 
onet/* An  early  acquaintance  formed  during  bis  stay 
at  <fibraltar  in  1830  afforded  him  another  expression 
of  spleen.  **Tbe  Judge-Advocate,*'  be  said,  "is  that 
Mr.  Baron  Field  who  once  wrote  a  book,  and  whom 
all  the  world  took  for  a  noble;  but  it  turne<l  out  that 
Baron  was  to  him  what  Thomas  is  to  other  men.  I 
found  him  a  bore  and  vulgar;  a  Storks  without  breed- 
ing; <-onRequently  I  gave  him  a  lerture  on  caves  which 
nind<*  liiiu  stare,  and  he  has  avoided  me  ever  sinre/* 
Then  he  refers  to  a  nunpaffnon  dv  voifmjv  who,  though 
bIin<K  deaf,  and  dumb,  was  yet  **niore  endurable  Umn 
the  noiKv,  obtrusive  jargoni<*  judge,  who" — says  he, 
going  from  the  partiruhir  to  th(*  general — "is  a  true 
lawvfT,  <*ver  illustrating  the  obvious,  explaining  the 
evidfMit,  and  expatiating  on  the  conimonplare." 

Hut  the  Bar  of  Kngland  was  not  aware  of  this 
indirtiiicnt  when,  in  1S3H,  Disraeli  entennl  upon  an 
i*fniMiutf»r  with  it,  ami  <h»liv<Ted  a  sp^MM'h,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  it  as  well  as  in  the  <*ir<*umRtanres  of  its  delivery, 
oni*  of  the  most  remarkable  he  ever  made.  lie  was 
vnnquisluHl  then;  but  that  he  had  every  claim  to  vic- 
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tory  will  henceforth  be  the  verdict  of  the  great  jury 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.  Disraeli  bad  successfully 
contested  Maidstone  with  Mr.  Wyndham  I^wis  in  the 
July  of  1837.  Talk  among  the  beaten  party  about  a 
petition  followed;  but  Disraeli  knew  better.  Ue  bade 
his  sisti^r  clear  her  head  of  "all  nonsense"  about  peti- 
tions. 'There  is  not  a  safer  seat  in  England  thau 
mine.  They  have  not  a  shadow  to  work  on."  The 
ev(*nt  was  as  good  as  Disraeli's  word;  no  petition  was 
filed.  A  littl(»  later,  the  death  of  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis 
caused  a  vacancy  at  Maidstone,  for  which  Mr.  Fecfor 
off(»r(Ml  himself,  was  si^lecttnl,  but  retired  on  a  petition. 
Mr.  I)isra(*li  had  no  n^sponsibility  for  this  election; 
but  his  nauM*,  according  to  report,  was  dragged 
in  by  Mr.  Austin,'  the  leading  counsel  against  Mr. 
Fector.  In  the  following  letter  Mr.  Disraeli  joined 
issue  with  Mr.  Austin: 

*'Maii>st(>m:  Eli:<ti(>n  Committee. 

'*7V>  thr  IJiHtnr  of  thr  '.Unrnhuj  Pmt" 

**Carltos  Clcb, 
''June  Mi  [1S38], 

**Sik:  In  oixMiiug  the*  case  of  the  petitioners 
against   the  return  of  .Mr.   Fcrtor  for  Maidstone*  on 

Mr  Cliarli")  Austin,  of  Rnintlrstnn  H:ill,  Suffolk,  who  lH>rmine  in  due 
coiir-'r  <^  ('  ,  .1  r  .  (>li:iirni:in  of  (^iiartt-r  S*«j..Hion!*,  a  IWnrher  of  the  MiddU* 
TiTiiph',  junl  Irailrr  of  tin-  rarlianientary  Uar,  ilitnl  in  1K*cember,  1^74.  »fed 
ervi-nty-fixf.  I  If  \vn«  tlio  j^on  of  Mr.  .Tonattmn  AuKtin.  of  Ipawicli.  and  mar- 
rinl.  in  I'^.'ti.  llarrirt  .latir,  ilniiLrhtcr  of  (^ni)tain  Halph  Mitford  I*rerton  In- 
^rilby,  bntthrr  «if  Sir  llmry  .Itihn  ImriU'y*  Hart  ,  of  KipU>T.  IW  hod  two 
Tiiori'  lastiuc  (1i<itinrtion<<  -  lu'  livt>il  to  nvk*  tlir  yoiini;  Parliamontarian  wbon 
tif  nrrai::n<Ml  rrinu'  Miniot«>r  of  KiiLilatKl:  and  ho  Hhook  the  hand  of  Edward 
Kitz<u*rahi.  thr  tiaud  that  tliil  tho  Kufiutft'U. 
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Friday  last,  Mr.  Auntin  stated,  that  ^Mr.  Disraeli^  at 
the  general  eleetion,  had  entered  into  engagements 
with  the  electors  of  Maidstone,  and  made  pecuniary 
promises  to  them,  which  he  had  left  unfultilhMl/ 

'*I  should  have  instantly  noticed  this  assertion  of 
the  learned  gentleman,  had  not  a  friend,  to  whose 
opiniim  I  was  bound  to  defer,  assured  me  that  Mr. 
Austin,  by  the  custom  of  his  profession,  was  author- 
ized to  make  any  statement  from  his  brief  which  he 
was  prepared  to  substantiate  or  to  attempt  to  sub- 
stantiate. 

*The  inquiry  into  the  last  Maidstone  election  has 
now  terminattMl,  and  I  take  the  earliest  opiwrtunity 
of  declaring,  and  in  a  manner  the  most  unqualified 
and  un€H]uiv(u*al,  that  the  statement  of  the  learned 
gentleman  is  utterly  false.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
shadow  of  a  foundation  for  it.  I  myself  never  either 
directly  or  indirectly  entered  into  any  pecuniary  en- 
gagements with,  or  made  any  pecuniary  promises  to, 
the  electors  of  Maidstone;  and,  therefore,  I  can  not 
have  broken  any  or  left  any  unfuIfllUnl.  The  whole 
exiwiises  of  the  contest  in  question  were  defrayed  by 
my  lamented  colleague,  and  I  discharged  to  him  my 
nuMety  of  thos(»  expenses,  as  is  well  known  to  those 
who  an*  entith^l  to  any  knowledge  on  the  subj(M»t. 

'•Sir,  I  am  infornie<l  that  it  is  quite  useless,  and 
♦*v<*n  unnMisonable,  in  ine  to  expect  from  Mr.  Austin 
any  satiKfaction  for  those  impertinent  calumnies,  be- 
lanse  Mr.  Austin  is  a  member  of  an  honorable  pro- 
feHsion,  the  first  principh>  of  wIiokc  practise  appears 
f«»  be  that  they  may  say  anything  provided  they  be 
paid  for  it.  The  privilege  of  circulating  falsehoml 
with  impunity  is  delicately  descrilxMl  as  doing  your 
<luty  towan!  your  client,  which  appears  to  Im*  a  very 
flifferent  process  to  doing  your  duty  towanl  your 
neighbor. 
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'This  may  be  the  usage  of  Mr.  Austin's  profession, 
and  it  may  be  the  custom  of  society  to  submit  to  its 
practise,  but  for  my  part,  it  appears  to  ine  to  Ik* 
nothiiif::  better  than  a  disgusting  and  intolerable 
tyranny,  and  I,  for  one,  shall  not  bow  to  it  iu 
silenci*. 

'*!,  then^fore,  rei)eat  that  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Austin  was  fals(%  and  inasmuch  as  he  never  attempted 
to  substantiate  it,  1  conclude  that  it  was,  on  his  side 
but  th(*  blnstiM'ing  artitice  of  a  rhetorical  hireling, 
availing  himself  of  the  vile  license  of  a  loose-tongu^xl  * 
lawyer,  not  only  to  make  a  statement  which  was  false, 
but  tu  make  it  with  a  consciousness  of  its  falstdioinl. 

**I  am,  sir,  your  obc^dient  and  faithful  s<*rvant, 

"R    DiSKAKM." 

TlH»n  all  Lincoln's  Inn  took  counsel  togt»ther. 
FIcTc*,  ind(MMl,  was  a  shir  cast  upon  the  profession  that 
— alom*  among  i)rof(»ssions — <'ontinually  prochiimeil 
itself  ^'honorable,"  its  members  (until  Mr.  Justice 
(irantham  became  an  (*xcei)tion  to  prove  the  rule)  i>er- 
petnally  ccmgratulating  one  another  in  publi<-  on  their 
own  (extraordinary  rectitu<le  and  dignity,  their  wis- 
dom and  th(»ir  jjurity.  Lacking  jjublic  appreciation. 
they  could  at  least  punish  public  de])n*ciation  when, 
as  now,  it  came  in  the  unwary  guise  of  a  technical 
contempt  of  court.  For  this  Disraeli  was  indicttnL 
One  notes  that  he  could  hav<»  outmatchtnl  them  all  by 
going  down  to  the  llf>us(»  of  Commons,  where  even  a 
very  young  nuMnbt^r  will  enlist  sympathy  on  a  qnc^- 

'Happily  it  wai  xhv  allitrrutivt'  affinity  of  ''law"  and  ^Moonv "  that 
caiisiMl  the  t<aiiir  wnnl**  to  n*app<'ar  in  c^onjiinction  in  tli«*  laM  rrforenre  lit 
nm«l«'  to  l:iwyiT««,  nrarly  lialf  a  «vntiiry  Iiitir :  "All  lawytT*  are  looae  in  their 
youth,"  Bays  UiTtio  Trrinaim*  in  Kmlymion 
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tion  of  Privilege.  He  eoald  have  treated  Mr.  Austin's 
reported  specHrh  as  a  Breach  of  the  Privilege  of  the 
Ilouftie;  called  Austin  to  its  Bar;  filled  Austin's  re- 
bellious yet  apparently  acquiescing  ears  (what  a 
different  world  it  would  be,  were  ears  automatically 
expressive  of  truth!)  with  pompous  periods  from  the 
Spenlcer  about  the  glories  and  virtues  of  the  Com- 
mons. For  the  Commons  and  the  lawyers,  talking 
collectively,  are  pretty  well  equals  in  self-adula- 
tion. 

Disraeli,  however,  dropped  the  conventional  Par- 
lianieut-nian  and  appeared  as  only  himself,  in  the  now 
almost  forgotten  case  of  *'The  Queen  r.  Disraeli.'^ 
The  Qiieen  was  as  young  a  Queen  as  be  a  legislator; 
it  was  the  first  time  that  he  saw  together  the  tw^o 
names  that  in  after  years  no  verHUM  should  disjoin. 
Th('  defendant  Disraeli  had  no  course  but  to  plead 
guilty,  and  to  appear  in  person  to  pray  the  judgment 
of  tilt*  (%>urt.  The  affidavits  were  duly  r<*ad,  and  the 
Attornt*y-(iencral  rose  to  discharge  what  he,  of 
rourH«\  ralhMl  his  "duty"  in  this,  equally  of  course, 
••viTv  painful  caK<»."  A  painter  or  an  author  fulfils 
hiK  rommission  without  an  alluHion  to  his  'Nlutv**:  the 
one  to  his  [>atron,  the  other  to  his  publishers — he  does 
if  honestly.  Doctors  apply  their  skill  with  a  human- 
ity fliat  loKes  nothing  by  its  silen<'e;  while  the  gar- 
iltMier  or  the  groom  who  protests  his  "duty"  instead 
of  Kp4*aking  of  his  employment  or  his  job  would  ex- 
i*it«*  liis  master's  suspirion.  When  barristers  follow 
Huif  and  talk  of  retainers  or  instructions,  the  Law 
<V>urts  will  be  re<laimed  for  eandor. 
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Disraeli  knew  and  disliked  the  "jargonic''  tongue 
of  ''the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe";  he  disliked  it 
then,  and  he  disliked  it  later  when  he  listened,  in  an- 
other place,  to  Allorneys-Cieneral  of  his  own  appoint- 
ing;  to  all  the  greedy  ''silk^-worms  who  go  to  tbe 
House  of  (\>niuu)ns  for  the  green  meat  they  can  get: 
they  come;  th(\v  are  fed;  they  go;  they  are  forgotten. 
But  the  Attorney-Cieneral  of  1838 — the  future  Lord 
Chancellor  Campbell — is  the  one  Disraeli  now  hears 
mouthing  th(»  in(»vitable  word  that  men  misuse  in  the 
Law  Courts,  tliough  they  are  to  wander  westward 
past  the  monunuMit  of  Nelson:  ^'Mr.  Austin  has  done 
nothing  mon*  than  his  dutv  to  his  client  strictly  re- 
quired  him  to  do." 

What  seems  more*  to  the  point  for  the  reader  to- 
day, Mr.  Austin  luul  really  never  ustnl  the  words  that 
wen*  imput<Ml  to  him.  So  said  the  Attorney-CleneraU 
Sir  J.  (afterward  Lord  Chancellor)  Campbell;  who, 
mor(*ov(*r,  showed  his  elevation  of  feeling  by  compli- 
m(»nting  tlu*  offemler  in  that  "jargon"  of  the  profes- 
sion Disraeli  had  disdainfully  do<k(»t<Ml.  *'It  gives  me 
most  siiiciMM*  fjargonic]  regret  to  see  a  gentleman  of 
tin*  fjargonic]  resi><»ctal)ility  and  talent  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli standing  on  the  floor  of  flu*  court  to  n*<*elve  the 
sent(*nce  of  your  [jargonic]  lordships."  Again:  ••! 
think  h(»  would  not  have  done  anything  inconsistent 
with  that  high  character  for  honor  which  he  has  ever 
borne  if  he  had  without  hesitation  expresswl  regret 
for  tlu*  lett<»r  he  had  written."  The  attorney  could 
not  have  lM»en  more  civil  had  he  foreseen  in  the  hap* 
less  defendant  the  future  dispenser  of  the  Woolsack. 
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No  doubt  it  was  public  policy  to  let  the  criminal  off 
llf^htly,  8o  that  the  crime  was  admitted;  for  public 
opinion  was  not  unmindful  of  the  issue  raised.  8ir 
F.  Pollock  and  Sir  W.  Follett,  both  of  whom  held  the 
office  of  Attorney •( General  in  the  ensuing  Tory  Admin- 
istration, were  ranged  with  the  Attorney-General — a 
formidable  array  against  a  layman;  but  they  modestly 
refraimnl  from  offering  any  observations.  Then  Mr. 
Disraeli,  environed,  and  with  nothing  to  do  but  sub- 
mit to  the  foregone  conclusion,  made  perforce  his 
OaIihM>-like  submission: 

**I  will  for  a  short  time  avail  myself  of  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Ben(*h  to  offer  some  observations  which 
may  induce  it  to  visit  this  misdemeanor  in  a  spirit  of 
ienicnc'v.  I  stand  before  the  Court  confessedly  guilty, 
not  from  any  dislike  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of 
the  circumstances  which  have  induced  me  to  commit 
this  tn*Hpass,  but  because  I  have  been  advised  that, 
whatcvt*r  the  moral  effect  might  be,  the  legal  effect 
<*ould  be  but  om» — namely,  a  conviction.  I  thought 
that,  under  all  these  cin-unistances,  it  would  not  be 
d«*<*orouH  by  a  prolongtHl  litigation  to  resist  the  un- 
questionable result,  nor  was  I  anxious  to  deprive  my 
honorable,  my  learufMl  antagonist  of  an  earlier  ter- 
mination of  the  impending  isKue.  It  would  Im'  afTecta- 
fion  in  me  to  pretend  that  the  <I  will  say«  unfortunate) 
letter  which  has  originated  these  proc<*<ilings  was 
written  for  the  atmosphere  of  Westminster  Hall,  but 
I  JH*li«*ve  if  the  data  of  the  suppos<Ml  fa<*ts  upon  whi<*h 
this  letter  has  Immmi  published  had  been  corre<*t,  my 
ofTenw*  by  the  law  would  have  btH»n  the  same.  Yet, 
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under  these  circumstances,  I  should  have  applied  with 
some  contidc^nce  to  your  lordships — not  as  administra- 
tors of  the  law,  but  as  members  of  the  great  social 
body — to  look  upon  that  transgression  not  only  witli 
mercy,  but  with  special  indulgence;  and  it  is  my  wish 
to  place*  the*  feelings  and  circumstances  that  induced 
me  to  writ(*  the  hotter  before  the  Court,  that  I  prevail 
on  your  lordships  ev(»n  now  to  look  at  my  offense  in 
th(*  same*  spirit. 

**Th(»   l(»arncd    Attornev-Cieneral   has   stated   that 
this  misconc(»ption  arose  from  a  report  in  a  public 
newsj)ap(*r — in  a  n^port  of  a  speech  alleged  to  have 
biMMi  (h^livi^HMl  before  a  ParlianH*ntary  tribunal.    That 
n^jjort    had   contained   alh^gations  against   my  char- 
act(»r  and   conduct    of   no   commcni   severity.      I   was 
accused  of  having  brib(»d  the  constituency  whom  it 
was  my  honor  to  r(»pres(»nt,  and  afterward  having  left 
unfulfilhMl  the  promise  by  which  1  had  induced  them  ti» 
give  UK*  \hv\v  suffrages.  This  accusation  was  of  a  most 
grievous  rliaracter — an  accusation  of  public  corrup- 
tion  and   jjrivate  dishonesty — and   1   hoju*  y«Mir  b>nl- 
ships  will  fnr  a  moni(»nt  consider  th<»  feedings  of  a  man 
not   very  ohl  and  exp«*rience<l  in  publi«*  life,  when  he 
found  an  accusation  of  this  kinel  nuule  by  a  learneil 
member  of  the   Bar  before  a  public  tribunal  of  the 
count  rv;     and     althouj^h     I     had      nt>t      imnuMliatelv 
adopted  the  auth(Miticity  of  that  report,  yet  I  submit 
that    tlKMigh    it    was   ])ossibl4'   tin*   insult    might    not 
have  been  iuttMided,  the  injury  \uu\  aln»ady  btHMi  ex- 
])erienced,   for   the   n»port    app4»are4l   in   the  evening 
pap(*rs,  app4'ared  the'  n(*xt  m<»rning  in  the  morning 
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papeniy  and  had  bet^n  copied  into  perhaps  every  pro* 
viurial  paper  throughout  the  kingdom.  I  ronfess  my 
fet^liugH  at  that  moment  werc^  considerably  excited. 
1  had  liv(Hl  to  learn  by  expi^rience  that  calumny  once 
circulattnl  in  more  or  less  forever  current.  You  might 
explain  the  misapprehension  and  you  might  convict 
the  falsehoml,  but  there  is  indeed  an  immortal  spirit 
in  mendacity  which  at  times  is  most  difficult  to  cope 
with,  and  most  dangerous  to  meet;  and  I  confess  when 
I  advertCHl  to  the  serious  injury  I  had  already  expe- 
rienciHl,  and  observing  also  that  there  were  no  char- 
acteristics which  might  induce  me  to  doubt  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  r(*p(»rt,  I  felt  myself  writhing  under 
fei*lings  which  I  regret  to  remember. 

''Kut  I  did  not  commit  an  act  of  such  rash  pre- 
cipitancy as  to  write  a  libel  upon  a  newspai>er  re- 
port. I  t(»ok  steps  to  ascertain  its  accuracy  or  inac- 
curacy; I  applied  to  a  membt^r  of  that  tribunal  before 
whirli  the  spiMM-h  had  b(*en  delivered.  I  found  him 
rather  a  rehntant  tMninnunicant,  but  he  explicitly  d(*- 
rlared  that  the  rep4>rt  was  accurate.  Tnder  th4>se 
rirrum.Htanc«*s  I  hap]>ened  to  meet  an  eminent  niem- 
Imt  of  tlie  Har,  and  one  well  versed  in  i>ro4-ee4lingH 
lM*fore  th(*  Ilonst*  of  <'onnnons.  I  niention<Ml  to  him 
thi*  grievanre  nn4ler  wliii-h  I  lalMiriMl,  an^l  the  abHo- 
lufe  n«i-4*ssity  of  my  taking  siinn*  stej^s  to  put  a  ter- 
mination't«»  the  matter:  and  I  had  jiartinl  with  th**,  I 
ronf«*HH,  unf(»rtunate  ini])ression  that  any  appli<-a- 
ti«in  to  a  member  of  th«»  Bar  would  b4»  fruith^ss:  and 
ind«^*d,  if  hi*  ilesinil  to  giv«»  uw  any  HatiHfa<*tion,  it 
<'<»uld  not   b^'  a)»pli<*d  for  until   I  had  given  him  an 
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under  the^e  circumstances,  I  should  have  applied  with 
some  confidence  to  your  lordships — not  as  administra- 
tors of  the  law,  but  as  members  of  the  great  84>cial 
body — to  look  upon  that  transgression  not  only  with 
mercy,  but  with  special  indulgence;  and  it  is  my  wish 
to  place  the  f(M»lings  and  circumstances  that  induced 
me  to  write  the  letter  before  the  Court,  that  I  prt*vail 
(m  vour  lordships  even  now  to  look  at  niv  offense  in 
the  sauK*  spirit. 

**Tli(»   learn(Ml    Attorney-Cieneral   has   stated   that 
this  misconception  arose  from  a  report  in  a  publir 
newsi)ap(»r — in  a  report  of  a  speech  allegeil  to  have 
be(»n  delivered  In^fore  a  Parliamentary  tribunal.    That 
r(»i)ort   had   contained  allegati<»ns  against   my  char 
act(*r  and  condurt   of  no  c<mimon  severity.      I   was 
accus(Ml  of  having  brilxMl  the  constituency  wh«»ni  it 
was  my  honor  to  represcMit,  and  afterward  having  left 
unfulfilhMl  th(»  promis(»  by  which  I  had  induced  them  to 
giv(*  ine  tluMr  sutTrag(»s.  This  accusation  was  of  a  most 
gric^voiis  character — an  accusation  of  public*  4*orrup- 
tion  an<l   private  dishonesty — and   I   hope  your  lonl- 
ships  will  for  a  moment  consider  the  fetdings  of  a  man 
not   v(M*v  old  and  experien<e<l  in  juiblic  life,  when  he 
found  an  accusation  of  this  kind  mad(»  by  a  learne«l 
UKMnber  of  tin*  I^ir  In^fore  a  i)ubli4'  tribunal  of  the 
count  rv;    and    althonj^h     I     had      not      imnie<liatrlv 
ado]»ted  th(»  authentieity  of  that  rei>ort,  yet  I  submit 
that    though    it    was   ])ossible   the   insult   might    not 
have  been  intended,  the  injury  ha<l  already  b€H»n  ex- 
p4»rienr4Ml,   for   tin*   repiirt    ai)i>eanMl   in   the  evening 
papers,  app(*are<l  the  next  morning  in  the  morning 
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papers,  and  had  been  copied  into  pertiaps  every  pro* 
vinrial  paper  ttiroagtiout  ttie  kingdom.  I  confess  my 
feelings  at  tliat  moment  were  considerably  excited. 
I  had  lived  to  learn  by  experience  that  calumny  once 
circulated  is  more  or  less  forever  current.  You  might 
explain  the  misapprehension  and  you  might  convict 
the  falsehood,  but  there  is  indeed  an  immortal  spirit 
in  mendacity  which  at  times  is  most  difficult  to  cope 
with,  and  most  dangerous  to  meet;  and  I  confess  when 
I  adverted  to  the  serious  injury  I  had  already  expe- 
rience<l,  and  observing  also  that  there  were  no  char* 
arteristics  which  might  induce  me  to  doubt  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  report,  I  felt  myself  writhing  under 
feelings  which  I  regret  to  remember. 

''But  I  did  not  commit  an  act  of  such  rash  pre- 
ripitan<*y  as  to  write  a  libel  upon  a  newspaper  re- 
port. I  took  steps  to  ascertain  its  accuracy  or  iniae- 
curacy;  1  applied  to  a  member  of  that  tribunal  before 
which  the  spein-h  had  been  delivered.  I  found  him 
rather  a  reluctant  communicant,  but  he  explicitly  de- 
clannl  that  the  report  was  accurate.  Under  those 
circuniMtances  I  happened  to  meet  an  eminent  mem- 
fH*r  of  th«'  Bar,  and  one  well  versed  in  procee<lings 
lH*forc  the  House  of  ("onimonH.  I  mentlone<l  to  him 
the  ^jrievance  under  which  I  labored,  and  the  abso- 
lute ntH-eHsity  of  my  taking  some  steps  to  put  a  ter- 
mination-to  the  matter;  and  I  had  parted  with  the,  I 
I'onfesH,  unfortunate  impression  that  any  applica- 
tion to  a  member  of  the  Bar  would  be  fruitless;  and 
indfMHl,  if  he  desired  to  give  me  any  satisfaction,  it 
f-oiild  not  be  applied  for  until  I  had  given  him  an 
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under  these  circumstances,  I  should  have  applied  with 
some  confidence  to  your  lordships — not  as  administra- 
tors of  the  law,  but  as  members  of  the  great  social 
body — to  look  upon  that  transgression  not  only  with 
mercy,  but  with  special  indulgence;  and  it  is  my  wish 
to  place  the  feelings  and  circumstances  that  iudutW 
me  to  writt*  the  letter  before  the  Court,  that  I  prrvail 
on  your  lordships  even  now  to  look  at  my  offense  in 
the  same  spirit. 

**Thc  learned  Attorney-Cieneral  has  stated  that 
this  misconce])tion  arose  from  a  report  in  a  public 
news])aper — in  a  report  of  a  speech  alleged  to  have 
be(»n  <lclivered  before  a  Parliamentary  tribunal.  That 
report  had  ccnitained  allegations  against  my  rhar- 
acter  and  conduct  of  n(^  common  severity.  I  was 
accus(»d  of  having  brilxMl  the  constituency  whom  it 
was  my  honor  to  n^present,  and  afterward  having  left 
unfuUilhMl  the  promise  by  which  1  had  induced  tliem  to 
giv(»  WW  i  li(Mr  sulTrag(*s.  This  accusation  was  of  a  most 
grievous  character — an  accusation  of  public  corrup- 
tion and  ]>rivate  dishon(»sty — and  1  hoi>e  your  It»pil- 
sliips  will  for  a  monuMit  consider  the  f^M'lings  of  a  man 
not  v(»rv  ohl  and  experi4»nc4Ml  in  publit*  life,  when  he 
found  an  ae<usation  of  this  kind  made  by  a  learn**il 
nuMuber  of  tin*  Bar  Ix^fore  a  i)ublic  tribunal  of  the 
couutrv;  an<l  altlioujrh  I  had  not  imnusliatelv 
adopted  the  authenticity  of  that  report,  yet  I  Rubniit 
that  though  it  was  possibh*  tin*  insult  might  not 
have  Imm'u  intendtMl,  the  injury  had  already  b4*on  ex- 
p<TienetMl,  for  the  rejM^rt  ajipeartMl  in  the  evening 
papers,  appeared  the  next  morning  in  the  morning 
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papers^  and  had  been  copied  into  pertiaps  every  pro* 
vinrial  paper  tlirougliout  tlie  kingdom.  I  confess  my 
fcH^IingM  at  tliat  moment  were  considerably  excited, 
1  liad  lived  to  learn  by  experience  that  calumny  once 
circulated  is  more  or  less  forever  current.  You  might 
explain  the  misapprehension  and  you  might  convict 
the  falsehoml,  but  there  is  indeed  an  immortal  spirit 
in  mendacity  which  at  times  is  most  dilHcult  to  cope 
with,  and  most  dangerous  to  meet;  and  I  confess  when 
I  adverte<l  to  the  serious  injury  I  had  already  expe- 
rienctHl,  and  observing  also  that  there  were  no  char* 
aeteristics  which  might  induce  me  to  doubt  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  report,  I  felt  myself  writhing  under 
f«*elings  which  I  regret  to  remember. 

**But  I  did  not  commit  an  act  of  such  rash  pre- 
cipitancy as  to  write  a  libel  upon  a  newspaper  re- 
port. I  took  steps  to  ascertain  its  accuracy  or  inac- 
cura4*y;  I  applunl  to  a  membi^r  of  that  tribunal  Ix'fore 
whi4'h  the  speerli  had  been  deliveretl.  I  found  him 
rather  a  rehirtant  (MUinnunit'ant,  but  he  t^xplicitly  de- 
rlared  that  the  report  was  acrurate.  Tnder  those 
rirniinstaiices  I  happened  to  meet  an  eminent  niem- 
Imt  of  tli«»  Har,  and  one  well  versed  in  procetMlingH 
tN*fore  till*  lloiist*  of  <'oiinnonK.  I  mention<'<I  to  him 
tin*  ^rrievance  und(»r  whirh  I  labored,  and  the  abso- 
luti*  n^iessit y  of  my  taking  some  steps  to  put  a  ter- 
mination to  tin*  matter;  and  I  had  partinl  with  the,  I 
ronfesH,  unfortunate  ini])reH8ion  that  any  applica- 
tion to  a  member  of  the  Har  would  Im»  fruitless;  and 
ind<NMl,  if  he  desin^l  to  give  nie  any  satisfaetirm,  it 
lould  not   be  a]iplied   for  until   I  had  given  him  an 
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opportunity  of  proving  the  acrusation  he  had  made. 
I  had  waited  in  consequence,  although  it  was  more 
due  to  my  constituents  than  to  myself  that  some  im- 
mediate steps  should  be  taken — I  waited  until  tlie 
proceedings  terminated — as  I  subsequently  Iearnt*d, 
abruptly  terminated;  but  in  the  interval  I  had 
spoken  without  reserve  to  those  who  attende<l  com- 
mittees, that  it  might  reach  the  ears  of  the  learned 
gentleman,  and  I  n»gn»t  to  think  it  had  not  produced 
sonu*  (»xi)lanation  which  would  have  rendered  the  step 
I  had  aft(*rward  taken  unmH'essary.  When  I  found 
thos(»  proc(M*dings  had  terminate<l,  and  when  I  felt 
that  during  the  d(»Iay  the  a<*cusation  had  rendertsl  me 
nntit  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  un- 
worthy of  any  position  in  so<*iety — that  the  attack 
had  b(M»n  circulat(*d  in  every  possible  way  throughout 
th(^  Km]>irc — I  found  it  ncc(\ssary  to  take  a  step  which 
should  <'opc  with  the  calumny,  and  whi<*h  sh«Mild  l>e 
decisive*. 

*'Two  courses  alom*  w(»re  open  to  me,  I  might 
hav(»  gone*  down  to  my  seat  in  the  House  of  romnions, 
and  might  hav(»  tnsited  it  as  a  breach  of  privilege. 
I  might  have  made  the  observations  I  afterwanl 
wr(»t(»,  and,  as  your  lordships  know,  I  might  have  done 
so  I  lien*  with  impunity;  but  I  had  a  wish  not  to  shield 
myself  under  my  privileg(\  T.ate  at  night  I  wrote  this 
unfortunate  hotter,  and  sent  it  instantly  fo  all  the 
news|)apers.  The  Attorney-<ieneral  seemed  to  think 
this  an  aggravation,  but  your  lordships  would  not 
have  had  me  publish  a  libel  in  only  one  paper,  whieh 
the  ])arty  might  not  n^id,  and  might  only  heap  of  the 
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libel  from  others.  1  had  thought  the  better  mode  was 
to  publinh  it  in  all,  that  it  should  be  made  public  by 
every  means. 

''I  am  not  here  to  defend  the  language  of  that  let- 
ter  UK  regards  any  individuals  or  bodies  who  may  be 
referred  to  in  that  composition,  but  I  mention  the 
haste  with  which  the  article  was  published,  because 
therc^  is  a  common  impression  that  everything  that 
appears  in  print  is  nei*essarily  composed  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  great  refle<*tion,  and  even  of  revision;  but 
I  will  venture  to  repeat,  that  a  public  journalist 
writes  under  the  same  feelings,  and  subject  to  the 
same  feelings,  as  persons  addressing  popular  assem- 
blies, and  often  regrets  in  the  morning  what  he  has 
committed  to  paper  the  previous  night.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  wish  to  vindicate  the  language  of  that 
letter,  even  to  save  myself  from  the  perils  and  punish- 
ments that  may  now  await  me.  I  did  not  consider 
that  the  system  of  bribery  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Austin 
pn^vaiUsl  in  any  borough,  rertainly  it  did  not  in  Maid- 
stone. I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  when  a  new  elec- 
ti«>n  takes  place  there,  all  parties  might  consider 
tlienist'lven  properly  remunerated  for  their  labor.  If 
a  man  had  the  ]>urse  of  On^sus  and  the  primitive  \\h- 
erality  of  Tinion,  tliere  must  be  some  jiersons  dissat- 
isfifHl;  but  tln^re  is  a  wry  important  point  to  which 
I  will  <aH  yuir  lordships'  attention:  admitting  there 
was  Kurh  a  svsteni — I  mean  no  refln'tion  on  the 
If*arne<l  gentU»man,  hut  I  must  say  the  introduction 
of  my  name  was  most  grievous  and  most  unwar- 
ranted." 
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opportunity  of  proving  the  accusation  he  had  made. 
I  had  waited  in  consequenc^e,  although  it  was  more 
due  to  my  constituents  than  to  myself  that  some  im- 
mediate steps  should  be  taken — I  waited  until  the 
proceedings  terminated — as  I  subsequently  learned, 
abruptly  terminated;  but  in  the  interval  I  had 
spoken  without  reserve  to  those  w^ho  attended  com- 
mittees, that  it  might  reach  the  ears  of  the  learned 
gentleman,  and  I  regret  to  think  it  had  not  produced 
some  explanation  which  would  have  rendered  the  step 
I  had  afterward  taken  unnec^essary.  When  I  found 
thos(^  proceedings  had  terminated,  and  when  I  felt 
that  during  the  delay  the  a<*cusation  had  rendertnl  me 
unfit  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  un- 
worthv  of  anv  position  in  societv — that  the  attack 
had  l)e<»n  circulated  in  (*very  possible  way  through<mt 
th(^  Empire — I  found  it  nc^cessary  to  take  a  step  which 
should  cope  with  the  calumny,  and  whi(*h  should  be 
decisive. 

*'T\vo  courses  alone  were  open  to  me.  I  might 
hav(»  gone*  down  to  my  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  might  have  tnsited  it  as  a  l)rea<*h  of  privilege. 
I  might  liav<*  mad(»  the  obstM'vations  I  afterward 
wrote,  and,  as  your  lordshi]>s  know,  I  might  have  done 
so  then*  with  impunity;  but  I  had  a  wish  not  to  shield 
myself  und(»r  my  privih^ge.  Late  at  night  I  wrote  this 
unfortunate  letter,  and  sent  it  instantly  fo  all  the 
newspai)ers.  The  Attorney-CJeneral  seemed  to  think 
this  an  aggravation,  but  your  lordships  would  not 
have  had  me  ])ublish  a  libel  in  only  one  paper*  which 
the  party  might  not  read,  and  might  only  hear  of  the 
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libel  from  others.  1  had  thought  the  better  mode  was 
to  publish  it  in  all,  that  it  should  be  made  public  by 
every  means. 

''I  am  not  here  to  defend  the  language  of  that  let- 
ter  as  regards  any  individuals  or  bodies  who  may  be 
referred  to  in  that  composition,  but  I  mention  the 
haste  with  which  the  article  was  published,  bet'ause 
there*  is  a  common  impression  that  everything  that 
appi*ars  in  print  is  nei*essarily  composed  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  great  reflee^tion,  and  even  of  revision;  but 
1  will  venture  to  repeat,  that  a  public  journalist 
writes  under  the  same  feelings,  and  subject  to  the 
same  feelings,  as  persons  addressing  popular  assem- 
blies, and  often  regrets  in  the  morning  what  he  has 
committed  to  paper  the  previous  night.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  wish  to  vindicate  the  language  of  that 
letter,  even  to  save  myself  from  the  perils  and  punish- 
ments that  may  now  await  me.  I  did  not  consider 
that  the  system  of  bribery  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Austin 
pn*vailcHl  in  any  borough,  rertainly  it  did  not  in  Maid- 
stone. I  did  n4»t  mean  to  sav  that  when  a  new  elee- 
tion  takes  place  there,  all  parties  might  connider 
th«*msolv<»H  i>roperly  n»niiinerated  for  their  labor.  If 
a  man  had  the  purs<»  of  (Y<i»8ii8  and  th«»  primitive  lib- 
erality of  Tinion,  there  must  ho  some  persons  dissat- 
istiiHl;  but  there  is  a  very  important  point  to  whirh 
I  will  rail  your  lordshii>s*  attention:  admitting  there 
was  surh  a  svstem — I  mean  no  refltn-tion  on  the 
I#*arne<l  gentU»man,  but  I  must  say  the  introduction 
of  my  name  was  most  grievous  and  most  unwar- 
ranted." 
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Mr.  Disraeli  then  stated  the  circumstance  of  the 

Maidstone  election,  and  proceeded: 

'*After  I  had  found  1  had  written  a  letter,  prob- 
ably too  violent  even  if  the  supposed  attack  had  beeu 
made,  and  one  which  was  not  warranted  by  the  wonls 
that  were  used,  I  took  every  step  that  a  man  of  hon- 
or— that  a  man  who  wished  not  only  to  be  just,  but 
most  fi^enerous — could  adopt.  I  can  only  say  that 
from  the  time  your  lordships  graciously  threw  out 
your  su<r^(\stion,  anxious  as  I  am  at  all  times  not  to 
se(*m  to  avoid  the  conse(]uences  of  my  conduct,  wise 
or  iinwis(»,  riji;ht  or  wron}^:,  I  have  done  everything  in 
my  p()W(*r  to  a<'complish  that  suggestion.  I  appean^l 
against  tin*  ruh*  of  my  counsel,  and  intimateil  my  in- 
tention to  two  distinguisluMl  members  of  the  Bar, 
one  of  wliom  was  the  honorable  member  for  Liv- 
erpool. My  learned  <-ouns(»l  did  not  C4>me  into  the 
court  with  his  hands  tied.  1  had  given  him  no  limita- 
tion as  to  what  was  ])roper  to  be  done,  except  hiR  own 
coTis<irnr(».  I  had  told  him  to  a<*t  for  me  as  for  him- 
self, knowing  that  \u'  would  not  i)ut  me  in  a  false  pc»si- 
tinii,  ;ind  my  honorable  friend  had  said  on  that  occa- 
sion everything  whirh  he  thought  a  gentleman  should 
say,  or  that  another  gentleman  should  have  exiHM'teil. 
He  might  have  IxM^n  unfortunate  in  the  result,  and 
might  not  have  ronveyed  all  that  he  had  intended,  or 
all  that  ]w  wished,  but  I  am  sure  my  friend  had  wisheil 
to  ronvev  all  that  T  wish  to  ronvev  now,  and  he  did 
n(»t  do  it  in  a  niggard  sy>irit. 

"It  is  enough  that  T  have  injurnl  a  gentleman  who 
was  unknown  tome.  It  is  enough  that  I  have  outrapnl 
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his  feelings  and  treated  him  with  injustice,  but  I  hope 
not  with  injury.  I  regret  what  I  have  done.  I  not 
<)nly  regret,  but  feel  great  mortification  for  what  I 
have  done.  I  am  sorry  I  should  have  injured  the  feel- 
ings of  any  man  who  had  not  attempted  to  injure  me. 
1  am  sorry  that,  through  misconception,  I  should  have 
said  anything  that  (*imld  for  a  moment  have  annoye<l 
the  mind  of  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  honor  and 
integrity.  I  should  myself  be  satisfied  with  that  ex- 
pression of  deep  regret  and  mortification.  But,  my 
lords,  from  the  manner  in  which  this  declaration  is 
i-ou(*IuHl,  from  several  expressions  that  have  fallen  at 
various  times  during  these  proceedings,  from  the  ani- 
mus which  has  (*haracterize<l  them  within  and  with- 
out these  walls,  I  can  not  help  fearing  that  I  am 
brought  here  by  one  of  those  fictions  of  law  of  which 
I  have  read,  and  it  is  not  so  much  for  an  offense 
against  the  law  as  an  offense  against  lawyers  that  I 
am  now  awaiting  judgment.  My  lords,  under  those 
rin-uniHtances  I  shall  appeal  with  confldenre  to  the 
li^Mirh  for  protertion.  I  am  sure,  my  lords,  you  will 
never  allow  me  to  b«»  formally  arraigned  for  one  of- 
ft'nse  and  virtually  punished  for  another.  My  lords, 
I  am  not  desirous  of  vindicating  the  expressions  used 
in  that  letter  in  r<»ference  to  the  ]>rofess]on,  any  more 
than  the  expresHions  us<m1  in  n»feren4'e  to  the  individ- 
ual. My  lonls,  I  thought  the  profession  had  attacketl 
me,  and  I  wished  to  show  them  that  there  might  be  a 
blot  in  their  escutrheon.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  my  opinion  of  the  Bar  of  England  in  my 
«cK»Ier  moments  ean  not  be  very  different  from  that  of 
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any  man  of  sense  and  study.  I  must,  of  course,  recog- 
nize it  as  a  very  important  portion  of  the  social  com- 
monwealth— one,  indeed,  of  the  lustiest  limbs  of  the 
body  politic;  1  know,  my  lords,  to  arrive  at  eminence 
in  that  profession  requires,  if  not  the  highest,  many 
of  the  hi<»h(*r  qualities  of  our  nature;  that  to  jjain 
any  station  tli(»re  needs  great  industry,  great  learn- 
ing, and  great  acuteness.  I  can  not  forget  that  fn>ni 
the  J^ar  of  England  have  sprung  many  of  our  most 
illustrious  statesmen,  past  and  present;  and  all  must 
feel,  my  lords,  that  to  the  Bar  we  owe  those  adminiis- 
trators  of  justice  to  whose  unimpassioned  wisdom  we 
a])])(^al  with  the  confidence  which  I  do  now.  But,  my 
lords,  I  have  ev(»r  l)(»li(»ved,  T  believe  at  this  moment 
— I  s(»(^  no  libel  in  the  expressicm  of  that  belief,  no 
want  of  taste  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  in 
expn»ssing  it  ev(»n  hc^re — that  there  is  in  the  princi- 
ple's on  which  the  practise  of  the  Bar  is  bastMl  a  taint 
or  arro<ranc(\  T  will  not  sav  audacitv,  but  ot  that 
reckless  s])irit  which  is  the  necessary  con8e<]uence 
of  the  possession  and  the  exercise  of  irresponsible 
power. 

**.My  lords,  I  am  told,  and  have  b(H»n  told  often  in 
th(»  cours(»  of  these  proceedings,  that  I  have  mistak^'n 
the  natun»  of  the  conn(Mtion  that  subsists  iH'twtH-n 
the  <-ounseI  and  the  client,  and  of  the  ctinsequent  priv- 
ileges that  accrue  from  it.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  have 
at  least  adopted  that  opinion  after  some  literary,  if 
not  l<»gal,  research.  The  (piestion  is  one  indoeil  of 
great  delicacy  and  great  <li!1i4'ulty;  it  has  been  mooted 
on  various  occasions,  at  various  intervals,  during  our 
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late  annals;  it  has  been  disi^ussed  by  very  learned  law- 
yers, it  has  been  illustrated  by  very  profound  anti- 
quaries, legal  and  constitutionnl;  has  been  made  sub- 
jiM*t-uiatter  for  philosophical  moralists,  and  even 
tourluHl  by  the  pleasantry  of  poignant  wits.  I  con- 
fess that  I  myself  have  imbibtMl  an  opinion  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  counsel  to  his  client  to  assist  him  by  all 
IK>ssible  means,  just  or  unjust,  and  even  to  commit, 
if  necessary,  a  crime  for  his  assistance  or  extrication. 
My  lords,  this  may  he  an  outrageous  opinion;  but,  my 
lonls,  it  is  not  my  own.  Allow  me  to  rc^ad  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  duty  ot  a  counsel  to  a  client,  and  by  a 
great  authority:  'An  advocate,  by  the  sacred  duty 
whi(*h  he  owes  his  client,  knows  in  the  discharge  of 
bis  duty  but  one  person  in  the  world — that  client  and 
none  other.  To  save  that  client  by  all  expedient 
means;  and  to  protei*t  that  client  at  all  hazards  and 
costs  to  all  others,  and  among  those  others  to  himself, 
is  the  highest  and  most  unquestioniHl  of  his  duties; 
and  he  must  not  regard  the  alarm,  the  sufferings,  the 
torment,  the  deHtruction  which  he  may  bring  upon 
any  other.  In  the  spirit  of  duty,  he  must  go  on  reck- 
less, even  if  his  fate  unhap])ily  should  be  to  involve  his 
country  in  confusion/ 

•'Here,  my  lords,  is  a  sket4h,  and  by  a  great  master; 
here,  my  lonls,  is  the  rationale  of  the  duties  of  an  ad- 
vorate,  and  drawn  up  by  a  Lord  Thancellor.  In  this, 
my  lords,  is  the  idea  of  those  duties  express<Ml,  before 
the  highest  tribunal  of  the  countrv,  bv  the  Attornev- 
^Jeneral  of  a  Queen  of  Kngland.  According  to  this 
high  authi»rity,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  counsel,  for  his 
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client,  even  to  eomniit  treason.  If  then,  my  lords,  I 
hav(»  erred  in  niv  estimate  of  the  extent  of  these 
duties,  it  can  not  be  said,  my  lords,  that  I  have  ernnl 
without  authority.  Nor  ean  this  be  ronsidenni  as  the 
extra vajj^ance  of  a  mere  rhetorical  ebullition.  My 
lords,  I  read  this  passage  from  an  edition  of  the  s|M*ei'h 
just  iMiblislHMl  by  the  noble  orator,  who,  ^atistieil 
witli  th(»  fame  that  it  has  so  long  enjoye<l,  n4»w  deems 
it  worthy  of  th(^  immortalitv  of  his  own  revision,  and 
has  just  i>ublished  this  description  unaltertnl,  after 
twiMit  V  v<»ars'  ri^llection,  and  with  its  most  important 
portions  i)rint(Ml  in  capital  letters.  And,  my  lords,  I 
ask  is  th«»r(»  anv  nuMuber  of  this  Bar  who  has  had  anv 
exiM»rirn((»,  who  has  had  any  substantial  practise,  any 
swav  of  luisiness — mv  lords,  I  will  say  m<»re.  Is  there 
any  nuMnlx^r  of  this  ])rof(»ssion,  1  care  n(»t  how  u«>ble 
his  nature  or  names  how  s<»n»ne  his  present  mind  or 
exalK'd  Ins  ])resent  station — who  can  say  that  in  the 
course  of  a  h»njx  career,  in  which  this  responsible 
powi'r  lias  bren  exerriscMl,  there  have  not  bt^en  in- 
stiuitrs  when  the  memory  of  its  employment  hns  not 
orcjisiniHMl  him  drrp  rej^ret  and  lengthened  vexation? 
My  Innls,  1  hay«»  donr.  I  leave  my  case  with  confi- 
drniM'  to  your  nn^niful  consideration,  briefly  pe<-apit- 
ulating  thr  points  on  whirh  I  hav(»  attempttMl  to  put 
mystdf  fairly  beforr  th<^  Renrh  and  the  public.  A»  to 
mv  offiMise  a«rainst  the  law,  I  throw  myself  on  your 
lordships'  merry:  as  to  my  offense  against  the  Individ- 
ual, I  hayr  mad«'  him  that  reparation  whi<*h  a  gentle 
man  shouhl,  undf»r  the  4Mrcumstances,  cluH^rfnlly  offer. 
and  with  whi4h  a  gentleman  should,  in  my  opinion, 
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be  cheerfully  content.  I  make  thiSy  my  lords^  not  to 
avoid  the  conBequences  of  my  conduct »  for  right  or 
wrong,  good  or  bad,  those  consequences  I  am  ever 
ready  to  encounter;  but  because  I  am  anxious  to 
soothe  the  feelings  which  I  have  unjustly  injunnl,  and 
evince  my  respei't  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Bench. 
But  as  to  my  offense  against  the  Bar,  I  do  with  the 
utmost  confidence  apptml  to  your  lordships,  however 
you  may  disapprove  of  my  opinions,  however  objec- 
tionable, however  offensive,  even  however  odious  they 
may  be  to  you,  that  you  will  not  permit  me  to  be 
arraigniHl  for  one  offense  and  punished  for  another. 
In  a  word,  my  lords,  it  is  to  the  Bench  I  look  with  con- 
fidence to  shield  me  from  the  vengeance  of  an  irri- 
tated and  i>owerful  profession/* 

The  learniHl  judges  having  consulted  together  for 
some  minutes,  the  Attorney-Cteneral  rose  and  asked 
|N*riniHHion  to  address  their  lordships. 

**Mr.  Disraeli,**  he  said,  'iiad  state<l  that  he  had 
given  his  leanuMl  counsel  instructions,  on  showing 
caust%  to  do  whatever  that  counsel  should  think 
proper;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  had,  in  the  (*onchiding  part 
of  his  athlress,  nuide,  as  it  seemeil  to  him  (the  Attor- 
nev-<feneral)  and  to  his  friends  Sir  F.  Pollock  and  Sir 
\V.  Follett,  an  ample  apology;  he  had  said  that  he  had 
n<i  desire  to  injure  the  ftH»lings  of  Mr.  Austin,  and  had 
••xpressinl  his  <leep  mortitication  and  regret  for  the 
language  he  had  used.  If  such  a  concession  had  Immmi 
made  before  the  application,  their  lordships  never 
would  have  been  troubhMl  with  it.  If  their  lonlships 
were  now  of  opinion  that  the  ample  apology  Mr.  Dis- 
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raeli  had  made  ought  to  be  satisfactory^  Mr.  Austin 
was  satisfied." 

The  fight  was  now  over;  but  there  remained  a  few 
padeyiiigs  among  people  of  self-importance: 

Lord  Denman:  "Then  I  understand  you  to  say. 
that  in  consequence  of  the  satisfactory  terms  of  thai 
ai)ology,  you  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  pray  for  jud;:- 
UKMit  on  the  defendant,  provided  we  think  we  can, 
witli  any  degree  of  propriety,  pass  over  his  offense 
unpunislied?  '' 

The  Attorney-General  having  replie<l  affirmative- 
ly, Lord  Denman  said:  ''The  prayer  for  judgment 
having  hvi'u  withdrawn,  it  is  infinitelj'  more  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  the  matter  should 
rest  on  rci)aration  and  apology,  than  that  the  law 
should  be  ])ut  in  force  against  a  person  wjio  has 
now  niach*  them.  \V(»  must  take  them  to  be  mi»st 
ami)l(»  and  satisfactory  after  the  application  now 
ma(l<%  and  this  matt(*r  will  be  considered  at  an 
end.'' 

'•Mr.  Disraeli  then  witlnlrew." 

(One  imagin(»s  the  n»port(»r  accented  the  **then" — 
(lalileo  Disraeli  n»iilly  <lid  withdraw  this  timely 

Kill  no,  not  alt<>g<MlMM*  was  that  strange  epismle 
nt  an  end.  It  is  imi  (mmIimI  vwu  now.  A  writer  in  the 
press  at  tin*  tinn»  declared:  "The  principle  on  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  acted  in  manfully  coming  forward  i8 
just  and  proper,  to  arraign  and  condemn  an  unwar- 
rantable and  usurped  privilege*  of  a  body  of  men  who 
arrogat(»  to  themselves  an  ex<*lusiv<»  right  to  launch 
out  calumnies  upon  persons  in  tlieir  pn^sence  or  in 
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their  absence."  That  sentiment  has  been  echoi^d  ever 
sinre,  and  has  found  almost  official  expression  from 
the  Bar  Council  of  late;  so  that  when,  in  the  good 
time  coming — those  palmy  days  that  will  yet  have 
datcM — the  victory  of  that  Justice  from  whom  the 
CNmrt  takes  its  name  bec^omes  the  common  and  domi- 
nant desire  of  opposing  counsel — not  the  winning  of 
the  case,  not  personal  nor  the  client's  success — Dis- 
raeli may  bi^  accordeil  the  statue  of  a  valiant  and,  for 
all  liiM  submission,  an  unvanquished  legal  reformer, 
the  pioneer  who  got  the  nasty  buffets  that  the  front 
line  must  ever  encounter. 

What  may  be  calleil  the  first  letter  of  Disraeli's 

to  find  its  way  into  a  high  political  memoir  was  that 

^^     ^  ^.,     whirh    he  addresse<l    to   the    third   Lord 

*'That  Public 

Opinion  which  I^)ndonderry  concerning  the  career  of  his 
hasberatoo     famous  brother.    Hitherto  Disraeli*s  pub- 

lon^  Aboted.'  ' 

li<*  letters  had  Imh^h  a  sort  of  popular  as- 
HtMiihly  letterH;  here  was  one,  in  theme  and  style, 
arrrnlited  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Thr  Mrmoini  and 
dtrnsfHuuhmrof  Viscount  Casilvmujh^  Second  Marqiiin  of 
Londonderry^  were  publisheil  in  1848;  and  Disraeli 
must  have  turned  witli  something  more  than  curios- 
ity to  p.  132  of  the  first  volume,  wh<»re,  between  letters 
from  Abenlet»n  and  Sir  James  (rraham,  and  rloselv 
ftillfiwing  anotlier  from  INm»I,  his  own  was  printiMl — 
tin*  first  of  the  long  stTios  that  must  finally  appear  in 
tin*  great  political  human  documents  of  the  ninete^'nth 
••••ntury.  It  was  addressiMl  to  Oastlereagh's  brother 
and  biographer,  he  having  written  a  "I^*tter  to  Lonl 
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Brougham'-  (a  flimsy  critic  of  Castlereagh),  and  hav- 
ing sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Disraeli: 

'*July  2Ath,  183». 

**My  deau  Loud:  I  have  just  read  your  letter 
to  Lord  Brougham,  and  I  can  not  deny  myself  iLc 
sincere  ph^asure  of  congratulating  you  oi>  the  pub- 
lication of  wliat  is  not  only  a  very  spirited  yet  digiii- 
fie<l  vindication  of  your  eminent  relative's  memory, 
but  }s  an  (»xtr(»nudy  interesting  and  valuable  rontri- 
bution  to  our  i)olitiial  and  historical  literature.  Tlu' 
St  vie  is  worthv  of  the  theme — fluent,  vet  sustainiil— 
and  tin*  sanasm  polished  and  most  felicitous. 

**lt  will  make*  a  consid(*rable  sensation;  an<l,  if  only 
for  \\w  original  do<'uments  which  it  contains,  will 
ofti^n  be  n»ferred  to.  I  assure  you,  my  dear  lord,  I 
ran  not  (^asily  expn^ss  with  what  entire  satisfaction 
1  hav(»  ]H»rus(Ml  this  w(»ll-timed  appeal  to  that  public 
opinion  which  has  b(*(»n  too  long  abustMl  on  the  char- 
act(»r  an<l  carec^r  of  a  gn»at  statesman. 

**I  am,  my  dear  lord,  ever  your  obliged  and  fiythful 

*'B.    DiSHAKM." 

Not  without  bearing  on  Disraeli's  own  hiHtory  art* 
one  or  two  ])assag(»s  to  be  found  in  close  conjunction 
to  his  h»tt(»rs  in  the  Mrwnirs  of  this  statesman,  vilitiiNl 
in  lif(\  appreciated  aft<»r  <leath.  "He  was  a  man/* 
writes  one,  **of  tixt^l  ])rinci])h»s  and  ideas;  and  hence 
tlic  hatred  with  wlii<h  he  was  n^garded  and  the  abuse 
whi<li  \\\v  nibble  lieap^^l  upon  him.  Oad  he  yieldeiK 
had  h(»  withdrawn,  he  might  havi»  escapinl  the  malig- 
nant calumnies  inc(»ssantly  poured  forth  against  him; 
but  his  character  was  too  noble  for  <*oncesRion  when 
he  felt  that  his  course  was  right,  and  in  the  end  his 
ideas  triumphed."    "You  well  know,"  writes  another* 
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and  this  was  Bir  Robert  Peel^  'Hhat  no  vindication  of 
your  brother's  memory  was  nec^essary  for  my  satis- 
faction — tliat  my  admiration  for  liis  cliaracter  is  too 
firmly  rooted  to  be  slialcen  by  criticisms  of  plirases  and 
caviln  at  particular  acta  m'lvcted  from  a  long  political  co* 
mr.*"  Sir  Robert's  refusal  to  judge  by  isolatetl  epi- 
sodes of  (^astlereagti's  completed  career  may  suggest 
perhaps  the  verdict  which,  had  he  lived  longer,  he  had 
haply  passed  on  Lord  Beaconsfleld*s  own. 

To  Lady  LyndhursU 

*'My  dear  Lady:    Lo!  another  Tragedy!  and  one 
for  you.    Pray  do  not  forget  that  you  and  Miss  Copley 
ATrmfedji   ^^^^  kindly  promised  to  dine  with  us  on 
and  ooe  for       Tuesday. 

^•**-"  "We  have  engaged  the  Tankervilles, 

Mr.  Hope,  etc.,  to  have  the  honor  of  meeting  the  High 
Steward  on  Thursday,  and  tell  Miss  Copley  I  will  sum- 
mon some  beaux  worthy  of  her. 

"Your  Ladyship's  faithful  servant, 

*'I)is.-' 

This  was  the  first  of  the  DiRraclis'  "little  dinners" 
after  their  marriage.  Hut  it  was  not  the  invitation 
that  waK  a  tragedy  for  his  rorrespondent,  as  might  be 
h«*artily  supposed.  Witli  the  letter  w<»nt  a  volume, 
Th  lhntf\  whirh  its  author,  Mrs.  (tore,  had  asktHl  him 
to  give  to  Lord  Lvndliurst  (then  the  newlv  elei'tCMl 
High  Sheriff  of  ('anihridge  Tniversity).  "Lo,  another 
Tragt*<ly!  and  one  for  you  I"  .Mrs.  (lore's  trage<ly  rather 
r lowly  foIlow<Ml  MarroM,  whirli  Colhurn  had  Immmi  ad- 
vertising as  "Mr.  Disraeli's  Trage<ly."    The  "one  for 
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you''  is  one  of  the  rare  touches  of  a  witty  discrimiDa- 
tiou  to  be  found  in  the  hurried  notes  he  wrote.  Of 
Disraeli's  friendship  with  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  his 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gore,  something  is 
elsewhere  said.  But  a  word  may  be  added  of  Lady 
Lyndhurst,  who  outlived  all  the  men  and  other  womrn 
now  named  and  in  the  twentieth  century  moved  in 
flesh  and  blood  among  the  jjfhosts  who  inhabited  ber 
London  drawing-room  from  more  than  six  decades 
earlier.  She  was  married  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 
the  year  of  Qu(»en  Victoria's  accession.  The  event 
was  a  nine-days'  wonder;  for  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  the 
best  dress(Hl  man  of  his  day  (and  D'Orsay's);  amd,  bt*- 
sid(»s  his  piM'sonal  popularity,  had  a  political  ini- 
p(»rtjui<(»  far  greater  than  any  Lord  Chancellor  has 
since  p()ssess(»d.  His  bride's  maiden  name  was 
<i(M)rgiana  (roldsmith.  Disraeli  was  a  shrt^wd  oh- 
S(^rvcr  of  woman,  and  tin*  impression  made  upon  him 
by  Lady  Lyndhurst,  whom  he  first  met  at  4^  party  at 
Ladv  Salisl)urv's,  was  cntindv  favorable.  "Without 
b(»ing  absolutely  pretty,"  he  said,  *iier  appearani-e  is 
higlily  iiiten^sting.  Sin*  is  very  little,  but  elegant  and 
4l(»li<at(».  She  was  most  becomingly  dressed  in  a 
wliitc  turban"  -and  what  else  he  does  not  specify. 
La<lv  Lvudhurst  IxM-anu*  a  most  suc<-essful  entertain- 
cr,  and  all  tin*  familiar  forebodings  about  the  failure 
of  luarriages  niadc  bctw(*en  an  old  man  and  a  young 
woman  w(»r«»,  in  lH»r  cas<»,  utti»rly  falsiti(*d.  She  kept 
hov  husband's  memory  sacre<l,  wearing  her  widow's 

we«Mls  for  n(»arlv  fortv  v<*ars.    Ladv  l^vudhurst  it  was 

■  .   •  *      • 

who,  at   on<»  of  her  own  evening  parties,  introduced 
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Dizzy  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington^  a  memorable  en- 
counter:  **He  accorded  me  a  most  gracious  and 
friendly  reception."  At  Lady  Lyndliurst's  table^  too, 
DiHraeli  met  Daniel  Webster.  American  statesmen 
were  then  rarer  visitors  to  this  country  than  they  now 
are.  *'IIe  seemed  to  me  a  complete  Brother  Jonathan 
— a  remarkable  twang,  as  /^annical,  and  all  that;  he 
also  goes  to  the  levee."    Dizzy,  nevertheless,  notes  the 

American  orator*8  *'flne  brow  and  beetled,  deep-set 
eyes";  though  he  unluckily  left  it  to  Sydney  Smith  to 
declare  that  no  man  could  be  so  wise  as  Daniel 
Webster  looked. 

A  man  of  genius  (and  of  debts)  who  was  presented 
to  Disraeli  in  Whitehall,  and  on  whose  arm  the  Chief 
Disraeli,  leaned  for  some  steps,  exclaimed,  ^4f  my 

'^^®'*  creditors  could  only  see  me  now!"    Dis- 

raeli said:  **They  never  do — you  meet  them  only 
when  you  are  carrying  a  parcel,  or  are  caught  in  a 
i«how<*r  with  no  umbrella — an  apparatus,  by  the  way, 
that  I  refuHe  to  support." 

Disraeli,  who  had  experienced  most  things,  had 
HuffenHl  in  earlier  life  the  cares  of  pecuniary  pressure. 
The  future  Chanrt'llor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  his 
budget  of  millionK,  had  himself  to  think  twice  before 
lit*  left  his  door  lest  judgments  should  be  served  upon 
him.  At  his  Maidstone  election  the  town  had  been 
pla<>ard<Ml  with  documents  of  the  sort;  and  Disraeli, 
to  tide  over  his  difficulties,  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  an  issue  of  what  may  be  called  Disraeli 
Bonds.  Gradually,  as  the  years  went  and  fortune 
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moderately  came,  be  paid  off  all  the  liabilities  in- 
curred by  tbe  electoral  struggles  of  his  youth. 

Mrs.  Blackwood,  tbe  first  Earl  of  DufferiD*8 
motber,  asked  Disraeli  tbe  Younger  to  bring  his  father 
to  see  ber:  wbii-b  be  delayed  doing  in  consequence  i»f 
some  pecuniary  difficulties  that  (according  to  Lord 
Dufferin)  momentarily  estranged  bim  from  his  father 
— tbe  "too  indulgent  sire"  of  tbe  Home  lA'ttvrs.  When 
tbe  old  and  young  Disraeli  did  appear,  Benjamin  said 
be  bad  been  reconciled  to  bis  father  (this  is  L4>rd 
Dufferin's  story),  tbe  treaty  being  that  he  should 
bring  bis  father  to  Mrs.  Blackwood,  and  that  his 
father  should  pay  bis  debts. 

Disraeli's  opinion  of  Mrs.  Blackwood  on  first  meet- 
ber  at  ber  sisti^r  Mrs.  Norton's  was: 

*'Mrs.  Blackwood,  also  very  handsome  and  very 
Sberidanic:  she  told  me  she  was  nothing.  *You  set\ 
Georgy's  tbe  beauty'  (Lady  St.  Maur),  *and  Carry's  the 
wit'  (Mrs.  Norton),  ^and  I  ought  to  be  the  good  one, 
but  then  I  am  not.'  I  must  say  I  liked  her  excet»il- 
ingly;  besid(»s,  sb(»  knows  all  my  works  by  heart,  and 
spouts  whob»  pag(*s  of  \\  (L  \  Vivian  Grvif]  and  C.  F. 
\Cfmtarini  Fhwifnf]  and  tbe  Y.  I).  [Touug  Dukv^.  In 
tbe  ('V(*ning  cauK*  tbe  b(»auty.  Lady  St.  Maur,  and 
anything  so  spb^ulid  1  never  gazini  ujMin.  Even  the 
handsomest  familv  in  tbe  world,  which  I  think  the 
Sb«»ridans  are,  all  lo«»ked  dull.  Clusters  of  the  dark- 
est hair,  tbe  most  brilliant  complexion,  a  oontonr  of 
face  perfectly  ideal.  In  the  evening  Mrs.  Norton  sanfT 
and  acted,  and  did  everything  that  was  delightfuL" 

In  contrast  with  Disraeli's  sweet  and  witty  impret- 
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tlon  of  tbis  luutlii-r  uud  thc-iti-  auutK,  Lord  Dufferin, 
their  son  aud  uephow,  late  Jn  life,  put  nn  paper,  dully, 
oul.v  one  reiuinifloetu'e  of  the  dead  Miniftti^r  by  wliutu, 
politk'H  upart,  he  Lad  Ih-i^u  promoted  und  potted, 
sorely  a  llllle  fur  (be  sake  of  those  "ladies  of  yester- 
year." Strange  that  his  solitary  reniiuisi-eiu'e  should 
be  a  squalid  one;  it  ^elHtt^d  tu  DiMraeH'H  pecuniary 
(MubarrassuientM  and  tu  family  complications  that  be 
(sod  he  alone)  says  resulted  therefrom.  Disraeli  the 
Younger  was  asked  to  bring  Disraeli  the  Elder  to  one 
of  theHO  ladies;  aud  did  ao  only  after  a  delay  due  to  an 
e«trangement  between  father  and  son  cause<l  by  the 
son's  debts.  Alas!  when  Lord  DufTerlti  so  wrot«,  the 
Nemesis  that  guards  the  memories  of  the  great  was 
all  too  near. 

To  a  FiHaneial  AgcHt. 

"CuwroK  Club^ 
"i/arrh  IMA,  ISU. 

"Mv  DEAR  Sir:  The  hopeh-Hs  illness  uf  Mrs.  Dis- 
raeli's mother  has  prevented  me  from  being  a 
Uapftrlwmeii-  Continuous  week  in  London  since  my 
twyBiil*.  return  to  England;  but  I  have  not  neg- 
lected your  affairs. 

"I  was  not  aware  that  you  held  any  presentable 
bills,  and  was  under  the  misapprehension  that  your 
doniments  were  promissory  notes. 

"It  was  my  wish  that  Mr.  Lovell  should  have  com- 
municated with  yon  before  they  became  dne,  but  I 
never  could  succeed  in  seeing  him.  I  called  on  bim 
three  times  yesterday,  and  succeeded  In  seeing  bim 
very  late.  He  promised,  if  possible,  to  commanicate 
with  you  that  evening.  As  I  am  now  going  ont  of 
town.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  him  again,  bnt  I  can 
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not  doubt  that,  after  what  occurred  yesterday,  he  has 
by  this  time  written  to  you,  and  I  trust  satisfactorily. 

"Yours  sincerely, 

Disraeli,  framer  of  bills  in  Parliament  these  five 
years,  was  still,  as  this  letter  shows,  bothered  with 
bills  of  another  oi:der.  On  his  way  to  the  Treasorj 
he  was  personally  impecunious;  and  before  he  con- 
trolled  the  finances  of  the  nation,  had  a  rather  severe 
apprenticeship  in  the  management  of  his  own.  Al- 
ready at  this  date  he  bad  been  for  two  and  a  half 
years  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Wyndham  Lewis,  whose 
wealth  has  often  been  exaggerated  to  give  color  to 
the  romantic  story  of  her  having  discharged  all  hit 
debts  (mostly  incurred  at  election  times)  npon  the 
occasion  of  their  marriage.  The  scene  at  which  the 
list  of  his  liabilities  was  presented  to  her  has  been 
pictured:  even  the  talk  has  been  liberally  supplied: 
''She  always  knew  that  Benjamin's  mess  was  a  large 
one." 

The  widow  of  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis  did  indeed  suc- 
ceed to  the  life  interest  in  an  income  of  £4,000  a  year 
and  the  house  at  Grosvenor  Gate,  though  with  no 
surh  'S  urious  bequest'*  of  coals  and  candles  as  has 
been  «renerally  reported;  but  that  income  could  not 
allow  any  great  margin  for  the  payment  of  these  old 
accumulations  of  debt.  "Mrs.  Disraeli's  mother,"  Mrs. 
Yate,  so  named  by  her  marriage,  after  the  death  of 
Lieutenant  Evans,  with  Dr.  Yate,  was  herself  a  wom- 
an of  fortune;  and  Mrs.  Disraeli,  under  whose  care 
she  had  for  some  time  been  living,  and  who  was  away 
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from  OroBvenor  Gate  with  her  when  Disraeli  wrote 
thi8  letter^  was  her  mother^s  sole  heir.  We  most, 
however,  have  doue  with  the  eommon  story  that  Mrs. 
Disraeli  as  heir  at  law  of  her  uuele.  Sir  James  Viney, 
bei*ame  possessed  of  Taynton  Manor.  Sir  James  had 
mortgaged  the  property  to  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis;  and, 
a  few  months  later  than  the  date  of  which  we  are 
writing,  Mrs.  Disraeli,  as  one  of  her  first  husband's 
exec*utors,  forei*losed;  the  Manor  was  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  were  held  under  the  trusts  created  by  the 
Wyndham  I^ewis  will.  The  money  was  Mrs.  Disraeli's 
only  for  life.  '^In  connection  with  this  sale/'  says  Mr. 
J.  Henry  Ilarris,  '^a  tradition  survives  in  Gloucester 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  attended  the  Auction  Mart. in  the 
City  of  I^ndon,  and  that  the  purchaser  (Mr.  Laslett, 
M.P.)  paid  the  money  subsequently  in  cash  to  a  Mr. 
Lovegrove  (sometime  Mrs.  Disraeli's  agent),  who  was 
rt*queKt<Ml  by  Mr.  Disraeli  to  take  charge  of  it  for  the 
night/'  ^  This  circumstantial  narrative  is  a  myth. 
Mr.  DiHrueli  was  not  present  either  at  the  sale  or 
coniph'tion  of  the  purchase,  and  there  exists  a  note  in 
Mr.  LuHlctt's  handwriting,  indorsed  by  Mr.  Love- 
grovo,  showing  how  and  to  whom  the  purchase-money 
wiiH  paid;  the  gold  and  silver  coins  amounted  to  only 
£U  lift,  :W.;  there  was  £000  in  notes,  and  the  balance 
connistiMl  of  various  checks. 

*  Mr  .Taificn  Sykoft,  for  iniUnce,  qnotea  (In  1902)  Mr.  Henir  J.  Taylor  of 
Glou(-«*Pti-r  All  hi*  authority  for  the  fUtemeDt  that  **ahe  gave  the  eatate  to  Mr. 
I>iTai-n,  ami  that  he  aoM  it  by  auction**;  alao  that  **ahe  had  two  houaea  in 
c*oll«'irf  Gri'cn  which  now  belonir  to  Lord  Beaconaileld*a  ezecntora.*'  Local 
trailition.  irraTrly  quoted  by  hiftoriana,  perpetnallj  lowera-— or  eleTitet^ 
Ul^-nd  to  biography. 
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fruin  OrosTeDor  Gate  with  ber  when  Disraeli  wrote 
tlilit  letter,  wan  ber  motber'H  8ole  heir.  We  muat, 
bowever,  have  dooe  witb  the  rommoD  story  that  Mrs. 
Diitraeli  an  heir  at  law  uf  her  iim-le.  Sir  Janie»  Vlney, 
berainc  posHeHtied  uf  Tuyntou  Manor.  8ir  Jauies  had 
morlj^aged  the  prujiertj'  to  Mr.  Wj^ndham  LewU;  and, 
a  few  muDtbti  later  than  the  date  of  which  we  are 
writing,  Mrs.  DiHraeli,  as  one  uf  her  first  bnaband's 
exet-uturtt,  fureeluseil;  the  Manor  was  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  were  held  under  the  trasts  created  by  the 
Wyndham  I^wis  will.  The  money  was  Mrs.  Disrneli's 
only  fur  life.  ''Id  ctmneetion  with  thin  sale,"  saya  Mr. 
J.  Uenry  Ilnrrls,  "a  tradition  survives  In  G)ouce«ter 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  attended  the  Auction  .Mart  in  the 
City  of  I.4m«lon,  and  that  the  purchaser  (Mr.  I.a8lelt, 
M.I'.)  paid  the  money  subsequently  in  cash  to  a  Mr, 
Lovecrcive  (sometime  Mm.  Disraeli's  agent),  who  was 
requesn-d  by  Mr.  Disraeli  to  take  charRo  of  ll  for  the 
Dtgbt."  *  This  circumstantial  narrative  is  a  myth. 
Mr.  Disrueli  was  not  present  either  at  the  sale  or 
completion  of  the  purchase,  and  there  exists  a  note  In 
Mr.  Lawlelfs  handwriting,  indorsed  by  Mr.  Love- 
;;rnv.',  shiminj,'  Ikmv  nml  tn  whom  the  imnliasc  iiM\n''y 
was  paid;  the  gold  and  silver  coins  amounted  to  only 
£0  lU.  3i/.;  there  was  £600  in  notes,  and  the  balance 
consisted  of  various  chfKrks. 

■  Mr,  Jampi  StIif*,  for  inrtancp,  qaater  (in  IMH)  Mr,  IleiitT  J.  TitIot  of 
GluDiraKT  u  bla  antliartly  for  it.r  Matrmrni  thx  "»Ii»  mtt  tlw  rtair  to  Mr. 
I>i<np1i.  and  Uul  h«  told  U  b^  aunion"  i  alKi  Ihmt  •'ihe  bad  ■•«  tiiraan  ta 
ColIrK*  nrrrn  vhicb  now  beluni  In  I<»nt  ItraroD>fl«ld'*  ri«<cDt<ir*. "  Local 
tradition.  Rratrlir  qDOUd  ttf  hlaturlan*,  prrpclQally  Iowmi— or  eltntM— 
k^od  to  Uofraphr. 
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To  Sir  Robert  Peel 

"Grostrstor  Gatb» 
^'September  6th^  lg4l. 

"Dear  Sir  Robert:  I  have  shrunk  from  obtrud- 
ing myself  upon  you  at  this  moment^  and  should  have 
The  Peel-  continued  to  do  so  if  there  were  any 
Disraeli  one  on  whom  I  could  rely  to  express  my 

Antagonism,     feelings. 

*'I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you  with  claims  similar 
to  those  with  which  you  must  be  wearied.  I  will  not 
say  that  I  have  fought  since  1834 four  contests  for  your 
])arty,  that  I  have  expended  great  sums,  have  exerted 
my  intelligence  to  the  utmost  for  the  propagation  of 
your  policy,  and  have  that  position  in  life  which  can 
<()mmand  a  costly  seat. 

^*But  there  is  one  peculiarity  in  my  case  on  which 
I  can  not  be  sih^nt.  I  have  had  to  struggle  against  a 
storm  of  political  hate  and  malice,  which  few  men 
ever  (*x[)(»rienced,  from  the  moment,  at  the  instigation 
of  a  nuMuber  of  your  Cabinet,  I  enrolled  myself  under 
your  banm^r,  and  I  have  only  been  sustained  under 
these  trials  by  the  conviction  that  the  day  would  come 
when  th(»  foremost  man  of  this  country  would  pub- 
licly testify  that  he  had  some  respect  for  my  abititv 
and  mv  <haracter. 

"I  conf(»ss,  to  be  unrecognized  at  this  moment  by 
you  a[)i)ears  to  me  to  be  overwhelming,  and  I  appeal 
to  your  own  li(»art — to  that  justice  and  that  magna- 
nimity which  I  f(»(»l  are  your  eharacteristics — to  save 
m(»  from  an  intolerable  humiliation. 

**Iielieve  me,  dear  Sir  Robert,  yt)ur  faithful  servant^ 

"B.  Disraeli.*' 

This  salient  letter  fitly  heads  a  section  dealing 
with  the  relations  betw(»en  Disraeli  and  PeeL     For 
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tbix  letter,  anJ  (be  reply  made  to  it,  arc  fn'qufntly 
cited  as  bearing  on  tbeir  frnnt  tlie  wliole  of  th<*  nfTend- 
log  of  Sir  itobert  in  tlie  *•>■»■»  tif  tbe  .vourinor  man. 
Bei-aune  IVfl  did  not  "rii-ogniw"  DiHraeli,  Dittmcli 
(lid  not  go  rniiml  with  iVel  on  the  t^urn  l<awtt,  but 
foiitered  a  Prolecliouist  party,  put  up  l^>rd  Oeorge 
B8  a  dummy  leader,  aud,  by  Home  proeeas  of  necro- 
nianey,  iirnHe  on  the  axheii  of  Pi>«>l  att  the  I'henix  of 
the  Tory  party.  It  Im  the  Cabinet  Trirk  of  polilir«;  it 
takes  no  count  of  nalional  movements;  the  country 
lieH  a  purblind  puppet  in  the  luagiciau'tt  hatidti. 

DisraeliV  applleatloii  did  not  eome  alone.  Prob- 
ably it  waH  the  very  same  poHt  that  took  to  Whitehall 
the  following  letter  from  the  lady,  who,  tbrec  years 
before,  had  heard  from  her  husband  that  Peel  bad 
bearlily  eongrutulated  him  on  his  marriage. 

ilrfi.  Disraeli  to  Sir  Robert  Ptrt. 

"Saturday  NtghL 
"Dear  Sir  Robrrt  Pekl:    I  beg  you  not  to  be 
angry   with   me   for  my   intrusion,   but   I  am   over- 
whelmed with  anxiety.    My  husband's  political  career 
is  forever  crushed,  if  you  do  not  appre<'iate  him. 

"Mr.  Uisraeti's  exertions  are  not  unknown  to  yon, 
but  there  is  much  he  has  done  that  you  ran  not  be 
aware  of,  though  they  have  had  no  other  aim  but  to 
do  you  honor,  no  wish  for  recompense  but  your  ap- 
probation. 

"lie  has  gone  further  than  most  to  make  your  op- 
|H>nents  his  personal  enemies.     He  has  stood   four 
most  expensive  eleetions  since  1834,  and  gained  seats 
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— as  far  as  my  limited  means  allow — ^justice  to  indi- 
vidual claims  with  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  public 
service. 

"I  know  not  who  is  the  member  of  the  Cabinet  to 
whom  you  allude,  and  can  not  but  think  he  acted  very 
imprudently.  But  quite  independently  of  this  con- 
sideration,  I  should  have  been  very  happy  had  it  been 
in  my  power  to  avail  myself  of  your  offer  of  service; 
and  your  letter  is  one  of  the  many  I  receive  which  too 
forcibly  impress  upon  me  how  painful  and  invidious  is 
the  duty  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  undertake. 
I  am  only  supported  in  it  by  the  consciousness  that 
my  desire  has  been  to  do  justice. 

"I  trust  also  that  when  candidates  for  Parlia- 
mentary office  calmly  reflect  on  my  position,  and  the 
appointments  I  have  made — when  they  review  the 
names  of  those  previously  connected  with  me  in  pub- 
lic life,  whom  I  have  been  absolutely  compelled  to 
exclude,  the  claims  founded  on  acceptance  in  1834 
with  the  almost  hopeless  prospects  of  that  day,  the 
claims,  too,  founded  on  new  party  combinations — I 
trust  they  will  then  understand  how  perfectly  insuffi- 
cient are  the  means  at  my  disposal  to  meet  the  wishes 
that  are  conveyed  to  me  by  men  whose  co-operation  I 
should  be  proud  to  have,  and  whose  qualifications  and 
pretensions  for  office  I  do  not  contest." 

Disraeli  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

"Grosvkxor  Gate, 
''September  Sth,  1841. 

"Dear  Sir  Robert:  Justice  requires  that  I  should 
state  that  you  have  entirely  misconceived  my  mean- 
ing, in  supposing:  that  I  intended  even  to  intimate  that 
a  promise  of  official  promotion  had  ever  been  made 
to  me,  at  any  time,  by  any  member  of  your  Cabinet. 

"I  have  ever  been  aware  that  it  was  not  in  the 
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be  beld  to  he  ileQclvut  In  cuDolng  by  thuse  wbu  make 
I'uuuiiiK  bin  charatrtemtic.  The  situation  hn»  its 
cuuRtcrpnrtH  in  most  dom(>Btic  bitttfirifM.  TtiiK  watf  a 
womau  uf  impuUe,  aud  ber  busband's  interests  were 
at-Hlely  hers  to  the  enti  of  a  long  married  life,  wbirb 
bad  Hon-  run  but  U>r  two  years.  "With  his  usual  pru- 
dence Sir  llubert  Peel  first  disclaimed  any  resiiuDsi- 
bility  for  the  instigatiim  of  Mr.  Disraeli  [in  1834],  by 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  annamed,  to  join  the  party.'' 
Sir  Itobert'M  "iihubI  prudence"!  If  that  were  uu  ezbl* 
bilioD  of  it,  one  wonders  how  he  ever  carried  on  tbe 
ijaeen's  Dovernnient.  if  that  passage  of  Disraeli's 
letter  had  borne  such  an  inlerprelatioD  as  8Ir  Robert 
gave  it,  delicacy  would  have  passed  it  lightly  over 
between  men  t»f  afTaini,  often  meeting  in  pubtir  and 
private;  but  the  forcing  of  that  sentiiueut  Into  words 
which  Kcarcety  bear  it  seems  to  indicate  that  Sir 
Robert 'm  natural  KUMpirlontinpsfi  betrayed  him  Into 
putting  upon  Disraeli  a  suiK>rfluous  iDdignitjr. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Disraeli. 

"Whttkhaix, 
"Sep(rtn»CT- 7IA,  1841. 

"My  r>EAR  Sib:  I  must  in  tbe  first  place  observe 
that  no  member  of  the  Cabinet  which  I  have  formed 
ever  r<M-eive<l  from  me  the  slightest  authority  to  make 
t"  you  the  communication  to  which  you  refer. 

"Had  I  been  consulted  by  that  person,  I  should 
have  at  once  declined  to  anthorize  a  commanication 
whieh  would  have  been  altogether  at  variance  with 
the  principle  on  which  I  have  uniformly  acted  In  re- 
spect to  political  engagements,  and  by  ndhering  tn 
which  I  have  left  myself  at  entire  liberty  to  reconcile 
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from  Whigs  in  two^  and  I  pledge  myself  as  far  as  one 
seat,  that  it  shall  always  be  at  your  command. 

^'Literature  he  has  abandoned  for  polities.  Do  not 
destroy  all  his  hopes,  and  make  him  feel  his  life  ha* 
been  u  mistake. 

**May  I  venture  to  name  my  own  humble  but  en- 
thusiastic exertion  in  times  gone  by,  for  the  party,  ur 
rather  for  your  own  splendid  self?  They  will  tell  you 
at  Maidstone,  that  more  than  £40,000  was  spent 
through  my  influence  only. 

"Be  pleased  not  to  answer  this,  as  I  do  not  wish 
any  human  being  to  know  I  have  written  to  you  this 
humble  petition. 

**I  am  now,  as  ever,  dear  Sir  Robert,  your  most 
faithful  servant, 

"Mary  Anne  Disraeli." 

Mr.  Charles  Stuart  Parker,  most  judicious  of  ed- 
itors, sandwiches  betwec^n  the  two  letters  the  two 
lines:  "[Disraeli's]  appeal  was  seconded,  probably 
without  his  knowledge,  by  the  devoted  partner  of  hi8 
aspirations/'  If  the  phrase  "devoted  partner  of  his 
aspirations"  has  a  suggestion  of  burlesque  in  it,  that 
suggestion  does  not  show  Mr.  Parker  at  his  happiest; 
nor  does  the  "probably"  discover  him  in  one  of  the 
confident  moments  to  which  he  is  not  elsewhere  a 
stranger. 

Mrs.  Disraeli's  word  that  she  wrote  at  her  own 
volition  is  not  difficult  of  acceptance.  Had  Disraeli 
known  of  his  wife's  letter,  he  need  not,  and  surely 
would  not,  have  written  his  own.  Such  abstention 
wcMiId  pass  for  a  Machiavellian  masterstroke;  and  in 
not  sheltering  himself  behind  this  petticoat,  he  must 
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be  held  lo  be  deficient  in  canning  by  thune  wtio  make 
canning  tiiii  cburacteristli-.  The  sltuntiun  has  Its 
counU-rpiirtit  iu  uioxt  doiiiestie  biHtorieti.  TbiH  wuh  a 
woman  iif  impulse,  and  her  huabitud'n  inten*Mt8  were 
acutely  biTH  to  the  end  of  a  long  married  life,  which 
bad  nuw  run  bnt  fnr  two  jeani.  "With  biH  umuuI  prn- 
deDce  Sir  K<iberl  I'ei'l  first  disclaimed  any  resiKmsl- 
bility  for  (lie  inHtigntion  of  .Mr.  Disraeli  [in  lK;t't],  b; 
a  menihiT  i>f  (he  Cabinet  unuatued,  to  Join  the  part.v." 
Sir  Roberf»  "iiHual  pmdence"!  If  that  wen*  an  exhi- 
bition (if  it,  one  wonders  bow  he  ever  carried  on  the 
Queen'tt  tlorernment.  If  that  paHsag*^  of  Disraeli's 
letter  had  borne  »nrh  an  interpretation  aa  Bir  Robert 
gave  it,  delicacy-  would  have  passed  it  lightly  over 
betwe<'n  men  of  alTairH,  often  meeting  in  public  and 
privatp;  but  the  forcing  of  that  nentiment  into  words 
which  wranely  bear  it  seems  to  indicate  that  Bir 
Roberi'H  natural  HUspiciousneHs  betrayed  him  into 
puttin;:  upon  Disraeli  a  huihtAuoum  indignity. 

Sir  Robert  Pcfl  to  DiitracU. 

"Whitkhali, 
•  •September  V/i,  1841. 
"My  DF.^n  Sin:     I  must  in  the  first  place  observe 
that  no  member  of  the  Cabinet  which  I  have  formed 
ever  receivwl  from  me  the  slightest  authority  to  make 
to  you  tile  communication  to  which  you  refer. 

"Had  I  been  consulted  by  that  person,  I  should 
have  at  once  declined  to  authorize  a  commnnication 
which  would  have  been  altogether  at  variance  with 
the  principle  on  which  I  have  uniformly  acted  in  re- 
sprTt  to  political  engagements,  and  by  adhering  to 
which  I  have  left  myself  at  entire  liberty  to  reconcile 
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— as  far  as  my  limited  means  allow — ^justice  to  indi- 
vidual claims  with  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  public 
service. 

**I  know  not  who  is  the  member  of  the  Cabinet  to 
whom  you  allude,  and  can  not  but  think  he  acted  very 
imprudently.  But  quite  independently  of  this  con- 
sideration, I  should  have  been  very  happy  had  it  been 
in  my  power  to  avail  myself  of  your  offer  of  service; 
and  your  letter  is  one  of  the  many  I  receive  which  too 
forcibly  impress  upon  me  how  painful  and  invidious  ifl 
the  duty  which  1  have  been  compelled  to  undertake. 
I  am  only  supported  in  it  by  the  consciousness  that 
my  desire  has  been  to  do  justice. 

'•'I  trust  also  that  when  candidates  for  Parlia- 
mentary office  calmly  reflect  on  my  position,  and  the 
appointments  I  have  made — when  they  review  the 
names  of  those  previously  connected  with  me  in  pub- 
lic life,  whom  I  have  been  absolutely  compelled  to 
exclude,  the  claims  founded  on  acceptance  in  1834 
with  the  almost  hopeless  prospects  of  that  day,  the 
claims,  too,  founded  on  new  party  combinations — I 
trust  th(\v  will  then  understand  how  perfectly  insuffi- 
cient are  the  means  at  my  disposal  to  meet  the  wishes 
that  arc  conveycHl  to  me  by  men  whose  co-operation  I 
should  be  j)roud  to  have,  and  whose  qualifications  and 
pretensions  for  office  I  do  not  contest." 

Disravli  to  >?!>  Rohrt  Pevl. 

"Grosvrsor  Gats, 
'^September  8fA,  1841. 

^T)KAU  Sir  Korkut:    Justice  requires  that  I  Ahould 

state  that  vou  have  entirelv  misconceived  my  mean- 

•  •  • 

injr,  in  supposinjr  that  I  intended  even  to  intimate  that 
a  promise  of  official  promotion  had  ever  bf^n  made 
to  m<*,  at  anv  time,  bv  anv  member  of  vour  Cabinet. 
"I  have  ever  been  aware  that  it  was  not  in  the 
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power  of  nn;  mftiiber  of  your  Cabinet  to  fulfil  Bucb 
eogagenifutH,  bad  lie  made  them:  iienuit  me  to  add 
tbat  it  is  utterly  alien  to  my  uature  to  burgain  aud 
•tipulutc  ou  Kueb  Hubjev-tH.  I'arlinmetitary  oOlre 
should  be  the  n't'ognitiou  of  |iarly  Korvice  nod  I'arlia* 
meolary  ability,  and  as  sueb  ouly  wan  it  to  me  no 
objei^-t  of  ambition. 

"It  ai)|>earH  to  mo  tbat  you  hare  miMlaken  an  al- 
lusion to  my  ronfidenee  in  your  Mympatby,  for  a 
referenee  to  u  pledge  received  from  a  third  pemon. 
If  such  H  pledge  had  been  given  me  by  yourself,  and 
not  redecmeil,  I  dhouW  have  talteo  refuge  in  silenre. 
Not  to  be  appreciated  may  be  a  mortification:  to  be 
baiknl  of  a  promived  reward  U  only  a  vnlgar  acrl- 
deot  of  life,  to  be  borne  without  a  niurmor. 
"Your  faithful  serrant, 

"B.    DlKRARLI." 


Nobody  will  deny  the  dignity  of  Diaraell's  aeeond 
letter.  Wan  the  firat  undignified?  In  itnelf,  an  ap- 
jiHtalinn  for  nepvi<-e  uiider  <Jovernment  can  not  be 
earmarked  from  other  applications  for  serrice,  ad- 
dressed to  corporations  or  to  newspapers  or  to 
employers  of  any  kind.  Disraeli  applied  the  general 
judgment  on  a  transaction  of  the  sort;  he  did  what 
ut  hers  had  done  before  him.  If  the  inherent  judgment 
did  not  err,  was  taste  lacking?  Taste  most  be  tested 
by  custom;  and  the  reader  of  the  whole  very  interest- 
ing  and  creditable  Peel  correspondence  will  not  be 
left  in  doubt  as  to  the  very  common  habit  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  in  making  known  their  waots, 
were  these  vlceroyalties  or  barooetcies.  Indeed,  If 
the  kiod  of  patriotic  pride  with  which  people  talk  of 
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having  "served  their  country"  be  not  a  fiction^  the  ap- 
plication is  in  itself  an  act  of  a  patriot.  Methods  may 
diflfer.  A  Minister  may  be  so  closely  in  touch  with  a 
man  that  a  look  or  a  syllable  suffices:  a  letter  would 
be  a  superfluity.  In  other  cases  a  third  party  may  sar 
the  word  or  write  the  note.  There  are  situations  in 
which  a  wink  or  a  pressure  of  the  hand  may  suffice. 
Some  of  these,  perhaps  because  they  have  no  nc^  to 
stand  cap  in  hand,  shake  the  head  at  those  less  luckily 
placed.  One  such,  the  son  and  the  nephew  of  two  of 
Peers  Cabinet  colleagues,  and  himself  a  Cabinet  Min- 
ister in  successive  liberal  administrations,  speaking 
of  this  application  of  Disraeli's,  said  to  me  in  a  paren- 
thesis, **\Vhich  I  suppose  nobody  who  respe<*ted  him- 
self would  make."  Well,  the  Marquis  of  Kipon,  who 
does  respect  himself  and  whom  everybody  respectB* 
had  as  little  need  to  ask  as  had  his  father  or  his 
uncle,  Lord  Ooderich  or  Lord  de  Grey.*  But  had  they 
been,  instead  of  great  personages,  men  who,  without 
being  greedy,  had  yet  to  live  by  what  they  earned^ 
thoy  might  well  have  run  after  the  Minister  instead 
of  leaving  the  Minister  to  run  after  them.    Bad  form 

'  Extract  from  a  letter  addroi«iied  bv  Lonl  Stanlov  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  when 
a  ronnervntivo  Oovornment  vtrh  in  formation  in  1H:19 :  ^^Ripon  hu  this  mo- 
ment been  with  me«  anxious  to  know  wliat  wait  f^oinf?  on.  I  naid  I  knew  it  was 
yotir  intention  to  offer  him  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  but  of  offices  I  knew  noth- 
ing. He  sail)  lie  was  quite  satiitfltnl,  that  he  should  not  hare  liked  to  be 
pa<)sed  over,  but  that  you  would  not  find  him  ezifrent  I  thoufht  H  be«t  to 
tell  you  thi.^  at  once."  On  the  same  occasion  commnnicationi  paased  be- 
tween Sir  Robert  and  Ladv  de  Grev,  who  wrote  to  him,  with  •  feminiDe 
camaraderie  that  would  have  deli^rhted  Disraeli,  immediately  on  the  defeat 
of  the  WhiiTs  over  the  Jamaica  Bill :  *'My  dear  Peel,— The  rote  of  last  nifbi 
may  probably  call  you  into  power.  Pray  for^n^e  your  moat  XrvAy  attached 
friend  if  she  gives  you  a  word  of  advice.     The  Queen  haa  ilwayi  exprened 
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in  these  matters  is  surely  often  the  form  of  those 
whom  we  dislike— of  the  alien. 

We  may  leave  this  first  scene  in  this  Peel  drama, 
which  already  begins  to  turn  into  tragedy,  by  saying 
that  if  Disraeli  chose  his  methods  badly.  Peel,  for  his 
part,  did  not  know  his  man;  and  there  we  have  the 
advantage  over  Peel — we  have  seen  proof  of  Disraeli's 
powers;  and  if  we  call  the  Minister  stupid,  we  do  so 
with  the  wisdom  of  those  who  are  wise  after  the  event. 
Discernment  was  not  the  forte  of  ^Hhe  great  medioc- 
rity**: his  was  a  nature  that  owed  everything  to 
tuition;  to  intuition  nothing  at  all.  He  liked  the  ordi- 
nary, and  Disraeli  was  never  that;  not  in  his  mind,  not 
in  his  manner,  not  in  his  name,  not  even  in  his  dress. 
Dress  is  still  a  vast  item  in  the  Englishman's  table  of 
appre<*iation;  dress  or  the  want  of  it.  Bolingbroke,  the 
model  of  Disraeli  in  so  many  intellectual  attainments 
and  political  methods,  is  still  known  to  a  large  public 
mostly  as  the  man  who  ran  naked  in  the  Park. 

But  the  relations  between  Peel  and  Disraeli  before 
this  exchange  of  letters  are  worth  a  note.  It  has  been 
charged  against  the  Minister,  on  one  hand,  that  he 
had  nothing  but  haughty  disdain  for  Disraeli,  man, 
writer,  and  publicist;  against  Disraeli,  on  the  other, 
that  in  writing  to  Peel  ho  was  guilty  of  an  intrusion 

b^rtelf  nmch  impretsod  with  lA>rd  Melbourne'i  open  manner  and  hit  truth. 
The  Utter  quality  jou  poMets,  the  former  not  Now,  dear  Peel,  the  flrat 
imprrMion  on  »o  Touns  a  girrs  mind  U  of  immenae  con»equen(*e.  I  wish  joa 
•ucceM  from  my  friendiihip  for  von,  from  my  hiffh  etteem  and  admiration  of 
jour  nohle  character,  and  from  the  helief  that  you  alone  can  arert  tlie  erila 
which  threaten  the  country.  Your  Tery  affectionate  H.  db  Orbt/'  The 
Udy  had  from  her  *Hlear  Peel*'  a  reply  in  which  he  offered  high  office  to  ber 
botbaod. 
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that  merged  iuto  insolence.  Both  charges  are  unjust; 
and  he  who  refutes  the  one  has  the  gratification  of 
automatically  refuting  the  other,  at  least  partially; 
rightinfj;  both  Disraeli  and  Peel  with  one  stroke  of  the 
pen.  The  simple  truth  is  that  Peel,  within  his  limita- 
tions, formed  a  fair  estimate  of  Disraeli's  abilities  and 
gave  him  a  welcome  rather  unusuall}*  cordial  for  a 
man  who,  if  manners  made  that  man,  could  not  but 
be  accounted  cold  to  the  point  of  zero. 

In  1830,  five  years  before  the  Correspondence,  Dis- 
raeli S(»nt  a  copy  of  his  Vindication  of  the  Englinh  Vun- 
stitution  to  Pe(»l,  by  whom  he  had  been  greeted  "most 
flatteringly"  six  months  earlier  at  a  dinner  given  by 
Lord  Chandos  to  a  i)arty  of  men,  all  senators  except 
Disraeli.  "Late  and  grudgingly,"  he  says,  he  sent  the 
book  "with  a  cold  drv  note,  convince<l  that  he  would 
never  notice  or  even  confess  to  having  heard  of  it, 
being,  as  you  well  know,  by  reputation  the  most  jeal- 
ous, rigid,  and  haughty  of  men.-'  That  letter  does  not 
ap[)ear  in  the  Pe(*l  Corresi)ondence:  probably  it  was 
not  ke[)t ;  for  th(»  man  who  addressed  the  Minister  was 
not  vet  even  a  mtMubi^r  of  Parliament.  If  the  letter 
was  cold,  the  book  was  all  aglow;  and  Sir  Robert 
could  not  look  down  its  taking  ccmtents-table  without 
reading  "Vindicaticm  of  the  Kecent  Policy  of  Sir 
Kobt^rt  IN*(d  and  his  Cabinet.''  In  a  couple  of  pages 
the  young  writer  dt^fends  the  Tory  Government  for 
passing  Democratic  measures  they  had  formerly  op- 
pos(*d. 

The  point  is  one  of  cogent  bi^aring  upon  the  polit- 
ical position  of  Disraeli.    From  1831  to  1834  he  had 
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been  pulitirally  unlabeled.  He  had  been  anti-Wliig^ 
without  U'Idk  pro-Tory.  He  recogniEWl  auil  defended 
in  tbe  opportiinitiiu  of  mr  Itobert  au  approach  to  hift 
own  early  attilude  of  inveterate  dislike  for  the  Whigs, 
**wilb,"  a*  he  here  nays  again,  "their  mouths  full  of 
tbe  People,  Keform,  and  Liberty,  and  their  portfolios 
barHtiug  wi(h  oliuarrhical  mw/M  d'Hal.  If,"  be  i-un- 
tinue»,  "I  appeal  to  the  ineaKUreH  brought  forward  by 
Sir  Robert  I't-el  an  t-vidt-nce  that  the  Tories  are  not 
oppoaed  to  measured  of  political  amelioration,  1  shall 
pc>rhapti  Im*  met  with  that  famous  dilemma  of  insin- 
cerity or  npotttufty  which  watt  urged  during  the  laat 
general  elertion  on  the  Whig  huatings  with  an  air  of 
irrefutable  triumph,  which,  had  it  been  Iwlter  ground- 
ed, bad  l>eeu  leas  amuxing.  .  .  .  This  grt^at  dtMMl, 
therefore,  instead  of  iM'ing  an  act  of  insincerity  or 
•poalaay,  was  conceived  in  good  faith  and  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  previous  policy  of  the  party;  It  was 
at  the  t!]itm'  lime  intlispcnsabjp,  nml  uri:ei!  alibe  by 
tbe  national  voice  and  tbe  national  interesta,  and  his- 
tory will  record  it  as  the  conduct  of  patriotic  wisdom. 
.  .  .  The  clause  of  Lord  Chandos,  yonr  lordship's 
fLord  Lyndhurst's)  triumphant  defense  of  the  freemen 
of  England,  and  the  last  registration,  are  three  (n^at 
Democratic  movements  and  quite  in  keeping  with  tbe 
original  and  genuine  character  of  Toryism."  Tbe 
passage  illustrates  Disraeli's  fnture  as  well  as  his 
past;  his  claim  for  Peel  rovers  the  policy  of  his  own 
FTonsehold  Suffrage  Act  of  later  years. 

Be  it  borne  in  mind  that  to  I^ord  Lyndhurst  was 
addressed  the  letter  in  which  Disraeli  defended  at 
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once  the  English  Constitution  and  the  constitutional 
minister.  Disraeli  had  first  met  Peel's  Lord  Chancel- 
lor a  year  earlier.  At  once  the  two  men  liked  each 
other;  and  it  was  Lyndhurst  who  in  1834  went  to  Grer- 
ille,  and  otherwise  busied  himself,  to  get  a  seat  into 
which  Disraeli  could  settle,  at  last  a  wearer  of  the 
badge.  If  the  liking  between  the  two  men  was  mutual, 
so  was  the  influence:  from  Lyndhurst  Disraeli  re- 
ceived I^eel's  shilling,  but  Lyndhurst  was  able  to  hear 
and  to  report  upon  the  policy  for  which  this  recruit 
was  ready  to  fight.  In  the  result  a  newspaper  notice 
of  the  time  speaks  of  both  Lyndhurst  and  Peel  as 
having  "adoptcnl  Mr.  Disraeli's  view  of  the  Constitu- 
tion."  Under  these  conditions  did  Sir  Robert  receive 
the  printed  "Letter  to  Lyndhurst"  and  the  too  sensi- 
tively distant  manuscript  letter  of  Disraeli's;  and  on 
this  occasion,  at  any  rate,  the  response  he  made  ex- 
ceeded the  expectations  of  his  correspondent.  This  is 
what  he  wrote: 

"I  beg  to  return  you  my  best  thanks  for  that  copy 
of  vour  work     .     .     .     for  which  I  am  indebted  for 

vour  kind  attention  and  consideration.    It  is  not  the 

• 

only  one  in  my  possession,  for,  attracted  as  well  by 
your  name  as  by  some  extracts  in  the  public  papers, 
wliirli  struck  me  as  verv  forciblv  written,  I  had  taken 
\\w  first  opportunity  of  procuring  a  copy,  and  was 
gratified  and  surprised  to  find  that  a  familiar  and  ap- 
parently exhauste<l  topic  could  be  treated  with  so 
much  original  force  of  argument  and  novelty  of  illus- 
tration. I  thank  vou  both  for  the  work  itself  and  the 
satisfaction  which  the  reading  of  it  has  afforded  me." 

Lyndhurst  gave  Disraeli  the  extra  delight  of  say- 
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iog  tbat  thin  expreBsiun  wan  "much,  coDsldorlng  the 
writer." 

In  the  July  of  1837  DiRraeli  was  returned  to  the 
Uousv  of  OominoiiB  as  Tory  lui^iuber  fur  MaltlmtuDo, 
and  in  November  look  his  seat  on  the  second  bench 
behind  Peel,  encouraged,  do  doubt,  to  that  jiropinquity 
by  I'eel'a  welcome  to  bim  the  day  before,  at  tbe 
CarltuQ. 

"He  welcomed  me  very  warmly,"  Dlsraetl  wrote, 
"aod  all  notii'e<l  lim  cordial  demeanor.  He  asked  me 
to  Jolu  a  small  dinner  at  tbe  Carlton  on  Thursday — 
*a  tJouae  of  Commons  dinner  purely,'  he  said;  'by  that 
time  we  shall  know  something  of  the  temper  of  the 
Houae.' " 

There  must  have  been  somethlDg  very  exciting  Id 
tbat  "we"  to  the  neophyte.  Uis  admiration  for  Peel's 
speech  on  tbe  Address  Qnds  expression,  not  in  any  set 
form,  but  in  a  private  letter — "one  of  the  floeat 
«XM'«Thfs  I  t-vt'p  heard,  most  powerful  and  even  bril- 
Itaot."  A  fortnight  later  we  have  Feel's  opinion  on 
Disraeli's  first  speech,  which  he  had  turned  round  to 
cheer  duriug  its  delivery:  "I  say  anything  but  failure: 
he  must  make  his  way."  A  few  days  later  he  dined 
with  Peel  at  Peel's  first  sessional  party.  Again,  a  few 
days  later,  when  he  made  his  second  speech,  "Peel 
(heeretl  loudly"  at  one  point,  and  indeed,  says  Dis- 
raeli, '•throughout  ray  remarks  he  backed  me" — meta- 
phorically and  literally  too. 

Fifteen  months  later  there  was  another  dinner  at 
Peel's,  where  Disraeli  was  more  than  welcome. 

"I  came  late,  having  mistaken  the  hoar,"  he  write* 
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to  Bradenhaniy  where  all  his  triumphs  had  a  second 
life.  "I  found  some  twenty-five  gentlemen  grabbing 
in  solemn  silence.  I  threw  a  shot  over  the  table  and 
set  them  going,  and  in  time  they  became  even  noisy. 
Peel,  I  think,  was  quite  pleased  that  I  broke  the  awfnl 
stillness,  as  he  talked  to  me  a  good  deal,  though  we 
were  far  removed." 

Even  that  fourth  decade  of  the  century,  which  wss 
to  witness  the  breach,  began  in  amity.  In  July,  1840, 
"Peel  most  gallantly  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  'honor 
able  friend  the  member  for  Maidstone,'  and  gave  me 
immense  kudos.'^ 

Th(*  letter  writ  en  to  Sir  Robert  a  year  later  invited 
him,  in  effect,  to  bear  oflScial  testimony  to  the  ability 
and  tlH'  character  that  he  had  seemed,in  private  and  in 
Parliament,  to  appreciate.  The  wording  of  the  reply 
which  "Dear  Sir  Robert"  sent  to  "My  dear  Sir"  was 
an  undoubted  rebuff;  the  Minister  assumed  the  de- 
f(»nsiv(*  in  a  mann(*r  most  provocative.  Disraeli,  to  his 
astonishment,  found  himself  treated  as  a  schemer 
by  the  man  who  had  ''backed*'  him,  and  dined  him,  and 
called  him  his  "frit^nd."  A  regretful  refusal  of  office 
on  the  ground  that  other  claims  were  paramount 
would  have  carricMl  disappointment,  no  doubt;  bnt 
this  was  to  intlict  most  superfluous  pain.  Something, 
unknown  to  Disraeli,  must  Iiave  changed  Peel'a  atti- 
tude t(»ward  him,  and  this  at  the  last  moment;  for, 
on  the  very  eve  of  th(»  Dissolution,  in  the  June  of  1841, 
Disraeli  sent  to  Sir  Robert  a  memorandum  dealing 
with  Lord  John  UusselKs  reflei'tions  on  his  Parlia- 
mentary defeat. 
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Whc'Dco  came  (bat  change?  I'onsiblf  there  iM  a 
bint  of  it  in  thefurmullonuf  tbi'  Yuung  En(;)aDil  part;r 
Id  1841.  It  was  of  the  uature  uf  a  fud  iii  tUi'  cyv*  at 
the  elderi*.  TLumas  Love  Peafock  Hatirixed  it  io 
Criilckvt  Ciuttc.  Disraeli,  Id  SybU,  applien  hj  the 
mouth  of  the  conventional  Tory  the  term  "crotehoty" 
to  EcrenioDt's  (his  own)  speech  in  defen»e  of  the 
CharliHiH;  and  elsewhere  we  have  the  dictum:  "Well, 
that  will  not  do  for  Peel.  Ue  does  not  like  crotchety 
men."  The  cine  Reems  worth  a  mention,  bu(  it  d(K>H 
not  carry  u«  far,  and  we  feel  that  the  mystery  of  the 
Bubsequent  Disraeli  Denial  is  not  the  only  mystery  to 
paHH  unmdveil  into  hintory  with  the  l*eel-D Israeli  cor- 
respondence of  1841. 

Many  thinf;s  muHt  hare  added  fuel  to  the  Qres  of 
Disraeli's  just  resentment  againal  the  tone  uf  8lr 
Robert's  letter.  To  begin  with,  he  was  no  doubt 
presfMMl  for  money,  in  spite  of  a  prospemns  marriage 
and  of  "that  position  in  life"  lu  which  allusion  bad 
been  made.  An  autograph  letter  put  at  my  disposal, 
and  datM  six  months  later  than  the  letter  to  Peel, 
betrays  a  iiecuniary  pressure  which  his  wife's  income 
(not  yet  increased  by  her  inheritance  from  her  mother) 
had  iM-en  unable  in  two  years  to  remove,  it  is  printed 
on  another  page,  bat  these  allnsions  to  money  expend- 
ed on  elections  should  be  read  in  the  light  of  it;  Dis- 
raeli, in  his  embarrassment,  thought  bis  expenditure 
on  the  party  was  one  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  party  might  feel  iDclined  to  recoup.  There  was 
talk,  private  and  public,  about  the  expectation  of 
office.  "When  the  Ministry  of  1841  was  formiog,  both 
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Disraeli  and  his  wife  gave  out  that  they  were  to  hare 
the  Secretaryship  of  the  Admiralty,"  is  the  nasty  (and, 
with  Peel's  letter  before  us,  we  may  say  the  untruth- 
ful) version  of  the  Grosvenor  Gate  expectations  giren 
in  one  of  '*the  delectable"  Abraham  Hayward's  let- 
ters. In  Parliament,  too.  Lord  Palmerston  had  his 
jaunty  jibe.  Disraeli  made  a  proposal  to  unite  the 
consular  and  diplomatic  services  (he  had  fared  well 
at  the  hands  of  consuls  during  his  early  travels,  and 
with  his  usual  sense  of  public  logic  sought,  when  the 
chance  came,  to  give  legislative  effect  to  the  high 
opinion  he  had  formed  of  them),  and  in  the  course  of 
debate  Lord  Palmerston,  opposing,  said:  **The  honor- 
able gentleman  had  affirmed  the  general  principle 
that  political  adherents  ought  to  be  rewarded  by  ap- 
pointments, and  he  regretted  to  observe  an  exception 
to  that  rule  in  the  person  of  the  honorable  member 
himself."  Disraeli  felt  the  prick,  no  doubt;  he  gave 
in  return  a  rapier  thrust.  He  offered  his  acknowledg* 
ments  for  the  noble  Viscount^s  aspirations  for  an  op- 
ponent's political  promotion: 

'The  noble  Viscount  is  a  consummate  master  of 
the  subject;  and  if  he  will  only  impart  to  me  the  secret 
by  which  he  has  himself  contrived  to  retain  office  dur- 
ing s(»v(»n  successive  Administrations,  the  present  de- 
bate will  certainly  not  be  without  a  result." 

Disraeli's  proposal  was,  Mr.  O'Connor  jubilantly 
says,  "treated  with  as  scant  courtesy  by  Peel  aa  by 
Palmerston."  That  this  was  Disraeli's  own  ImpreB- 
sion  we  shall  shortiv  see.  Mr.  O'Connor  and  Disraeli 
are  for  once  united,  and  against  the  Minister.    The 
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appart'Dtly  NU<l<Ifa  pn-Judii-e  against  Uisrai^n  in  8ir 
lUilHTt'tt  mind  liaiJ  evldcDtt;  come  to  stay.  Mr.  O'Cod- 
nur  Testifies,  on  llit>  otlier  hand,  to  Disrueli'x  uurufUed 
loyalty  to  Pef).  "He  ooDtiuaed  to  laud  Sir  ttobert 
wltb  uuabatod  zeal,"  he  »ays  of  the  1842  HeiMiiin.  And 
again :  "During  the  greater  pari  of  the  session  of  1843 
Mr.  Disraeli  toutiuued  to  be  a  zealous  supporter  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel."  In  the  following  year  foninffubj/  waa 
publiHhed.  It  in  from  8ir  Hubert  Peel's  own  eupy  of 
that  work,  with  the  page  turned  down  at  the  place, 
that  I  transcribe  the  passage  in  which  Disraeli  rp- 
corda  the  arcesnion  of  Wellington  and  Peel  to  high 
office  in  1S19: 

"There  was  an  individual  who  had  not  long  entered 
poblir  life,  bat  who  had  already  filled  considerable, 
though  slill  subordinate,  offices,  naving  acquired  a 
certain  experience  nf  the  duties  of  administration  and 
disliDction  for  his  mode  of  fulfilling  them,  he  had 
withdrawn  from  his  piiblir  charge;  ]>erhni»4  because 
he  found  it  a  barrier  to  the  attainment  of  that  Parlia- 
mentary reputation  for  which  be  had  already  shown 
both  a  desire  and  a  capacity;  perhaps,  because  being 
young  and  independent,  he  was  not  over  anxious  irre- 
mediably  to  identify  his  career  with  a  school  of  pol- 
itics of  the  infallibility  of  which  his  experience  might 
bare  already  made  him  a  little  skeptical.  But  be  pos- 
sessed the  talents  that  were  absolutely  wanted,  and 
the  terms  were  at  his  own  dictation.  A  very  dia- 
tinguished  mediocrity  waa  thmat  ont,  and  Mr.  Peel 
became  Secretary  of  State.  From  this  moment  dates 
that  intimate  connection  between  the  Duke  of  Well- 
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ington  and  the  present  First  Minister.  It  was  the 
sympathetic  result  of  superior  minds  placed  among 
inferior  intelligences.  From  this  moment,  too,  the 
domestic  government  of  the  country  assumed  a  new 
character,  and  one  universally  admitted  to  have  been 
distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  enlightened  progress  and 
comprehensive  amelioration." 

There  was  no  gall  mixed  with  the  ink  of  Disraeli 
in  this  sketch  of  the  character  and  conseqaences  of 
Peel's  admission  to  Cabinet  rank. 

Nothing  can  be  idler,  then,  than  a  common  asser- 
tion that  Disraeli,  "spurned"  by  Peel  in  1841,  at  once, 
and  with  no  shame,  went  into  opposition.  The  Re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws  was  a  great  event,  and  one 
which  can  not  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning.  It  was 
Peel  who  withdrew  from  the  Protectionist  members; 
not  they  from  Peel.  Nor  were  there  wanting  other 
signs  of  the  great  rent  imminent  in  the  temple  of  Tory- 
ism. Disraeli  saw  ahead;  and  his  foreseeing  brought 
upon  him  the  boycott  of  the  Minister  when  next  the 
Minister  issued  a  summons  to  his  followers. 

Disraeli  to  Peel, 

"Grosvrnor  Gatb» 
''February  4/A,  1S44. 

**I)EAU  Sir  Robert:  I  was  quite  unaware  until 
Friday  night,  when  I  was  generally  apprised  of  It, 
that  the  circumstance  of  my  not  having  received  the 
usual  circular  from  yourself  to  attend  Parliament  was 
intentional. 

"The  procedure,  of  course,  admits  of  only  one  In^ 
ference. 
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"Ah  h  iiii>n^  Fan,  tlie  cin-Qiustnnee  must  be  anioi' 
portaut  botb  tu  you  and  to  my»f\t.  For  you,  in  the 
preseDt  Htatp  of  pariled,  wblcb  will  probably  last  our 
geaeruliuu,  a  solitary  vote  inoflt  b*'  a  mutter  of  tn- 
difference;  and  for  mi>,  our  relations,  never  much  cui- 
tivated,  bud  for  some  time  mer^tHl  in  Ibe  mere  not 
displeaidnK  coiim-iouttneHa  of  a  political  i-onntxrUoo 
witb  an  individual  eminent  for  bis  abilities,  bis  vir- 
tues,  and  bi8  stnllon. 

"Am  u  matter  uf  fecliu^,  bowever,  I  tblnlt  it  right 
that  a  public  tie,  forme*]  in  tlie  bour  of  political  ad- 
Tenity,  wbich  bas  fudured  many  years,  and  wbich  has 
been  suittnined  on  my  side  by  some  exertions,  should 
not  terminate  without  tbia  rlear  understanding  of  tbe 
ciri'umstam-es  under  which  it  has  closed. 

"I  am  informed  that  I  am  to  neek  the  reasoa  of 
its  diHrtiption  in  my  Parliamentary  conduct  during 
the  lunt  KeHNioii.  <tn  lookin}^  over  tbe  books,  I  per- 
ceive that  there  were  four  occasions  on  wbich  I  veu- 
lured  to  take  a  principal  part  in  debate. 

"t*n  the  flrnt  I  viiidlrut4-d  your  commercial  policy, 
on  urounils  thi-n  novel  in  (iisnission.  biii  wliiiJi  1  t^e- 
lleved  conducive  to  your  interest  and  your  honor,  and 
the  justness  and  accuracy  of  which,  though  never 
noticed  by  yourself,  or  any  of  your  colleagues,  were 
on  a  subsequent  occasion  referred  to  and  formally 
acknowle<Ijied  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

"In  the  second  instance  I  spoke  on  a  treaty  of  a 
difflcult  and  delicate  nature,  against  which  the  Oppo- 
sition urgeil  no  insigniflcant  charges,  and  to  assist 
yon  to  defend  which  I  was  aware  yon  would  not  be 
likely  to  find  efficacious  support  on  your  own  side.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  my  efforts  on  this  occasion 
were  not  wholly  uninfluential  on  opinion,  although 
certainly  I  never  learned  this  from  any  member  of  her 
Majesty's  Oovemment. 
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"At  the  very  end  of  the  session  there  were  twt» 
other  occasions  on  which  I  spoke,  and  against  isolated 
points  of  the  existing  policy;  I  mean  with  respect  to 
Ireland  and  the  Turkish  Empire.  Although  an  indis- 
creet individual,  apparently  premonished,  did  in  the 
last  instance  conceive  a  charge  against  me  of  treating: 
the  Crovernment  with  ^systematic  contumely,'  he  was 
utterly  unable  to  substantiate,  scarcely  equal  to  state, 
the  imputation,  and  the  full  miscarriage  was  gener- 
ally admitted.  I  can  recall  no  expression  in  those  re- 
marks more  critical  than  others  which  have  been 
made  on  other  subjects,  as  on  your  agricultural  policy, 
for  example,  by  several  of  the  supporters  of  your  gen- 
eral svstem.  These  remarks  mav  indee<l  have  been 
deficient  in  that  hearty  good-will  which  should  be  onr 
spontaneous  sentiment  to  our  political  chief,  and 
which  I  have  generally  accorded  to  you  in  no  niggard 
spirit ;  but  i)ardon  me  if  I  now  observe,  with  frankness 
but  with  great  respect,  that  you  might  have  found 
some  reason  for  this,  if  you  had  cared  to  do  so,  in  the 
want  of  courtesy  in  debate  which  I  had  the  frequent 
mortification  of  experiencing  from  you  since  your 
accession  to  power. 

**Under  these  circumstances,  stated  without  pas- 
sion, and  vi(»w(^d,  I  am  sure,  without  acrimony,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  look  upon  the  fact  of  not  having 
r(M*eiv(*d  your  summons,  coupled  with  the  ostentatious 
mann(^r  in  which  it  has  been  bruited  about,  as  a  pain- 
ful pc^rsonal  procedure  which  the  past  by  no  means 
authorized." 

Pvvl  to  Disraeli, 

"WmTKHAIX, 

*' February  «*,  1844. 

"Mv  PEAR  Sir:    Although  the  omission  on  my  part 
to  request  your  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  Parlia* 
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mrnt  wait  not  uu  ui-ri<lenl  or  iDa<lvi>rU>nt  oniiMtilon,  it 
rurtaiDly  wnx  uut  the  result  of  any  reeling  nt  perttoDal 
irritation  or  ill-will  on  an-ount  of  obxer%'Hti<inH  tnaile 
by  you  lu  the  House  of  Coiduiodh. 

"I  hiipe  I  liHve  not  a  gtHul  memory  for  ex prewiioDK 
tiKeil  iu  ilebate  wliJctt  rause  surpriMe  or  pain  al  the 
moment,  and  it  would  be  quite  unauitable  to  the  opirit 
in  wbU-li  your  letter  lit  written,  and  In  wbleb  It  Is  re- 
relred.  were  I,  after  the  lapHe  of  several  month*,  to 
refretih  my  ret-oUectiou  of  sneb  expressions,  If  sneh 
were  uemhI. 

"My  reason  for  not  sendlnj;  you  the  usual  rirrular 
was  an  honent  doubt  whether  I  was  entitled  to  send 
It — whether  towuni  the  I'loae  of  the  lant  Reiwion  of 
Parliament  you  had  not  expressed  opinions  as  to  the 
condurt  of  the  (ioremment  in  respect  l»  more  than 
one  important  brnni-b  of  public  policy,  foreign  and 
dometttic,  which  prei-luded  me,  in  justice  both  to  yoD 
and  to  myself,  from  preferring  personally  an  earnest 
request  for  yotir  attendance. 

"If  you  will  refer  to  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Arms 
Bill,  and  to  that  on  Bervia,  and  recall  to  your  recollec- 
tion the  general  tenor  of  your  observations  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Oovernment,  yon  will,  I  think,  admit 
tbat  my  doubt  was  not  an  unreasonable  one. 

"It  gives  rae,  however,  great  satisfaction  to  infer 
from  your  letter — a»  I  trust  I  am  justified  in  infer- 
ring— that  my  impreBsions  were  mistaken,  and  my 
scruples  unnecesanrj'. 

"I  will  not  conclude  without  noticing  two  or  three 
points  adverted  to  in  your  letter. 

"I  am  unconscious  of  having  on  any  occasion 
treateil  you  with  the  want  of  that  respect  and  courtesy 
which  I  readily  admit  are  jnstly  yoar  due.  If  I  did 
HO,  the  act  was  wholly  unintentional  on  my  part. 

"Any  comments  that  were  made  on  expressions 
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used  by  you  toward  the  Government  were,  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  my  knowledge,  altogether  spontane- 
ous on  the  part  of  the  member  from  w*hom  they  pn^ 
ceeded.  They  were  at  any  rate  not  made  at  my  insti- 
gation or  suggestion,  direct  or  indirect. 

"Lastly,  I  can  not  call  to  mind  that  I  have  men- 
tioned to  a  single  person — excepting  to  the  one  or  twii 
to  whom  the  mention  was  absolutely  unavoidable— 
that  I  had  omitted  to  address  to  you  a  request  for  your 
attendance.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  my  wishe«» 
or  feelings  than  that  there  should  be  any  ostentatioiu^ 
notice  of  the  omission." 

Once  more  had  Peel  tried  to  place  Disraeli  in  a 
difficulty;  he  was  to  be  ostracized  not  from  the  Gov- 
ernment only,  but  from  the  party  itself.     Things  di<l 
not   mend   when   Factory  legislation  followed.     For 
here   again   the  Young   England   party,   supporting 
Lord  Ashley's  resolution  to  restrict  the  hours  of  labor 
for  women  and  for  children  under  thirteen  years  of 
age  to  ten  a  day,  twice  defeated  the  Government  in 
the  Lobby.    Peel's  account  of  the  matter,  rendered  to 
the  Qu(»en,  is  quite  candid:     *'The  additional  rc^strir- 
lion  of  labor  was  opposed  by  your  Majesty's  servants 
on  the  ground  that  it  exposed  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  to  a  very  formidable  competition  with 
tliose  of  other  c<mntries,  in  which  labor  is   not  re- 
stricted; that  it  must  lead  at  a  very  early  period  to  a 
great  reduction  in  the  wages  of  the  workmen,"  etc. — 
Time,   on   the   side   of  Disraeli,   has   refuted    Peel'* 
premises.     "A  great  body  of  the  agricultural  mem- 
bers," Peel  proceeds,  "partly  out  of  hostility  to  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League,  partly  from  the  influence  of 
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humane  fcfUngs,  voted  against  the  Oovenimcnt." 
For  good  ur  for  evil,  I'eel,  thongb  be  led  the  Country 
party,  van  a  nianufacturer'a  luau.  King  Erucat  of 
HanoTer'ti  ilfspalrlug  ri'mark  may  here  have  some  ap- 
plication: "The  jenny  will  out." 

A  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland  had  equally  failed  to 
secare  Disraeli's  sympathy;  and  it  is  interesting  dur- 
ing the  piiHFJH}!(>  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  Land  Hill  to  recall 
that  Disriicli,  sixty  years  ago,  declared:  *'lf  the  uoble 
Lord  (Jotin  Hossell)  will  eome  forward  with  a  compre- 
hensive plan  tu  Mettle  the  Irish  igueiitiun,  I  will  sup- 
port it,  t-ve»  though  I  might  afterward  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  rt-tin'  from  Parliament  or  to  place  my  seat  at 
the  dispoMil  of  my  constituency."  All  this,  iu  Peel's 
eyes,  was  crotchety  enough,  no  doubt. 

Convincing  proof  of  Peel's  prejudice  is  afforded  by 
letters  Sir  James  Graham  wrote  to  him  and  be  to  8ir 
James  Graham.  Disraeli  anked  Hir  James  to  appoint 
his  brotlitT  tu  a  I'lirliamciitarv  clerkship.  Such  re- 
quests are  the  commonplaces  of  politics.  Yet  Sir 
James  writes  to  Peel: 

"I  was  astonished  at  receiving  a  letter  from  Dis- 
raeli asking  for  a  place  for  his  brother.  His  letter  is 
an  impudent  one,  doubly  so  when  1  remember  his  con- 
duct and  language  in  the  House  of  Commons  toward 
the  end  of  the  last  session.  I  thought  it  better  to 
answer  him  by  return  of  post.  To  have  bantered  him 
oo  parly  ties  would  have  been  degrading.  To  have 
held  out  rague  hopes  would  have  been  represented  to 
him  as  unfair.  I  determined  therefore  to  give  him  a 
rivil  but  flat  refusal." 
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Because  Disraeli  had  not  seen  everything  with  the 
eye  of  ministers,  one  of  them  thinks  him  ^'impudent'* 
in  his  brother's  behalf,  and  another — Peel  himself— 
dances  to  this  strange  tune. 

'*!  am  very  glad/'  he  replies  to  Graham,  who  was 
by  way  of  being  a  friend  to  Disraeli,  "that  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  asked  for  an  office  for  his  brother.  It  is  a  good 
thing  when  such  a  man  puts  his  shabbiness  on  record. 
He  askcMl  me  for  office  himself,  and  I  was  not  sur- 
prised that  being  refused  he  became  independent  and 
a  patriot.  But  to  ask  favors  after  his  conduct  last 
session  is  too  bad.  However,  it  is  a  bridle  in  bis 
mouth." 

The  Minister  who  wrote  of  this  shabbiness  had 
written  complacently  enough  that  half  the  Countrj- 
gentlemen  had  written  to  him  for  baronetcies:  n4)t  for 
I)osts  of  service,  but  favors  barren  to  the  State.  "A 
bridl<»  in  his  mouth!"  Sir  Robert,  when  he  wrote  that, 
must  have  had  in  mind  a  horse  that  might  not  look 
out  of  the  stable  door  at  others  allowed  to  leap  over 
th(^  hcnlge. 

Th(»  Anti-Kepeal  speeches  of  Disraeli  pass  in  com- 
mon i)arlance  as  philippics  of  unmeasured  violence 
and  viruhmce.  I  doubt  if  any  such  brand  will  be  put 
ui)()n  tliem  in  the  n<*ar  future.  Readers  who  measure 
them  against  other  weapons  of  speech  used  in  Parlia- 
mentary <*ampaigning  will  tind  that  the  difference  Men 
in  t\\o  quality  of  the  steel,  not  in  the  quantity  of  it,  nor 
in  the  weight  and  rapidity  with  which  the  blows  fell. 
And  these  thrusts  went  home;  others,  clnmsj,  miM 
their  mark;  but  in  that  expertness  is  no  malice  oor 
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in  that  t-lumslQesH  auy  Dingnanimity.  Tarty  warfare 
is  party  wurrarv:  it  In  neitbvr  brutherbood  (tor  peace. 
There  arc  ihi-  utttiu)  HhlbbuletUs;  aoil  a  sblfty  rbetoric 
sappliea  (lie  conibatnatH  with  iuu»t  of  tbem.  Ditiraelt 
waB  not  as  u  ruk>  rbflorlral;  iwrbapM,  tlieo,  wt?  uuttce 
the  mun.'  hin  inrreiiuent  lapses.  \Vbeti  he  Kaiil  that 
mlDisterK  had  foutiil  (be  Wbign  bulbiu};  uud  bad  taken 
their  vlotb<.>ii;  wbeu  be  named  Hir  Hobert  "tbe  great 
Parliatnetitary  niiddlemao''  and  aaid  tbat  Peel'M  life 
waB  one  great  Appropriation  C'lauBe,  he  raised  a 
laugh  tuu  rbeapl.v;  and  be  Icnew  it.  Tor  be  bimaelf  bad 
defeoded  I'eel'«  uppurtuulsiu  In  Ueform.  But  this  is 
the  Btag<-  fencing  with  n-bieb  tbe  Iloase  is  familiar. 
Disraeli  merely  Hpoke  ittt  tongue,  Hlucipiug.  On  other 
occasions  be  ralstHl  it  up  to  hln  own  heights.  Nor  can 
one  woniitT  if  be  furbished  up  all  manner  of  weapons 
for  this  uiiparallfled  buttle.  Young  Knglauder  as  be 
was,  and  therefore  with  a  mission  of  amelioration  for 
the  man u factoring  population,  be  was  to  sit  (or  an 
agricultural  constituency;  and  it  was  agriculture  that 
wos  not  only  menaced  by  Free  Trade,  but  betrayed  by 
reel. 

To  forget  these  things  is  an  idleness  which  I  will 
not  practise  by  ignoring  the  likelihood  that  a  Disraeli 
not  slighted  by  Peel  might  have  brought  a  more  indul- 
gent eye  to  Peel's  metamorphosis.  We  condemn  in 
olber  nations  what  we  gloss  over  in  our  own;  repro- 
bate in  our  enemies  the  qualities  we  tolerate  in  our 
friendn,  and  see  (some  of  us)  in  our  families  beauties 
and  excellences  to  which  we  should  remain  blind  in 
the  bodies  and  minds  of  strangers.  This  indulgence 
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their  acmey  Disraeli  must  have  felt  at  once  the  in- 
justice of  this  sort  of  allusion  to  his  open  and  honor- 
able support  of  the  Minister  in  earlier  years.  Tbe 
mere  fact  that  the  Minister  had  brought  into  debate 
a  confidential  letter,  with  no  bearing  whatever  on  tbe 
current  difficulty  his  own  recantation  had  created, 
was  scarcely  to  that  Minister's  credit;  for  such  inter- 
changes between  a  leader  and  his  followers  are  com- 
monly regarded  as  *'under  seal."  Disraeli,  therefore, 
had  no  need  whatever  to  seek  shelter  under  that  de 
nial  of  having  **sought  to  unite  his  fortunes"  with 
Peel's  which  he  proceeded  to  make  in  words  that  it  is 
better  to  quote  in  full  from  Hansard: 

**Mr.  Speaker,  the  right  honorable  gentleman  hav- 
ing made  an  insinuation  against  me,  which  the  cheer 
of  his  supporters  opposite  showed  me  had  conveyed 
a  very  erroneous  impression,  I  think  the  House  will 
fe(*l  that  under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  pre- 
Ruini)tu(»us  in  me  to  ask  a  moment's  attention  to  a 
subject  so  peculiarly  personal  as  the  insinuation  of 
the  right  honorable  gentleman.  I  understand  the  in- 
sinnatif^n  of  the  right  houorable  gentleman,  if  it 
meant  anytliing,  to  l)e  this — that  my  opposition,  or,  as 
he  called  it,  my  (Mivenomed  opposition  to  him,  was  tx-- 
casioned  by  my  being  disappointed  of  office.  Now,hav- 
ing  been  for  fiv(^  yi^ars  in  Opposition  to  the  late  Gov- 
ernment, an  a<*tive,  though  1  well  know  not  an  influen- 
tial, supporter  of  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  and 
having  been  favored  by  him  with  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  sense  of  my  slight  services,  I  do  not  think  there 
would  have  been  anything  dishonorable  for  me  if* 
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when  the  new  Ooyemment  was  formed  in  1841, 1  had 
been  an  applicant  for  ofBce.  It  might  have  been  in 
good  taste  or  not,  but  at  least  there  would  have  been 
nothing  dishonorable;  but  I  can  assure  the  House 
nothing  of  the  kind  ever  occurred.  I  never  shall — ^it 
is  totally  foreign  to  my  nature — make  an  application 
for  any  place.  But  in  1841,  when  the  Government  was 
formed — I  am  sorry  to  touch  upon  such  a  matter,  but 
insinuations  have  been  made  by  paragraphs  in  the 
newspapers,  and  now  by  charges  in  this  House — I 
have  never  adverted  to  the  subject,  but  when  these 
charges  are  made  I  must — in  1841,  when  the  Govern* 
ment  was  formed,  an  individual  possessing,  as  I  be- 
lieved him  to  possess,  the  most  intimate  and  complete 
confidence  of  the  right  honorable  gentleman  called  on 
me  and  communicated  with  me. 

"There  was  certainly  some  conversation — I  have 
never  advertwl  to  these  circumstances,  and  should  not 
now  uniess  rompeiied,  because  they  were  under  a  seal 
of  secnM-y  confidtnl  to  me.  There  was  some  romniuni- 
cation,  not  at  all  of  that  nature  which  the  House  i>er* 
hapH  suppoHeH,  In^tween  the  right  hon(^^abIe  gentle- 
man and  me,  but  of  the  most  amicable  kind.  I  ran 
only  say  this — it  wa8  a  transaction  not  originate<l  by 
uif,  but  one  which  any  gentleman,  I  <'are  not  how  high 
his  honor  or  Hpirit,  might  entertain  to-morrow.  I 
neiMl  not  go  into  my  conduct  consequent  on  that  occa- 
Kion.  If  I  took  my  course  in  this  House  acconling  to 
the  malevolent  insinuations  made,  I  do  not  mean  by 
the  right  honorable  gentleman,  but  by  others,  and  now 
they  are  «n(H*n*d  at  by  him.    (*Oh,  oh!')    Some  person 
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says,  *Oh,  oh!'  If  I  tbougbt  the  majority  of  the  llousf 
believed  that  1  was  under  the  influence  of  motivt* 
of  this  ebaraeter  when  I  rose,  I  certainly  should  never 
rise  a}i:ain  in  this  House.  ('Question!')  This  is  the  ques- 
tion— it  is  a  fair  personal  explanation.  I  say  a  com- 
municatiou  was  made  to  me — not  authorized  by  tin- 
right  honorable  gentleman — he  is  not  fond  of  author- 
izing p(M)ple — but  a  communication  was  made  to  me — 
though  no  doubt  there  may  have  been  mistakes  and 
miscon<eptions.  But  with  reference  to  the  course  I 
aft(M'ward  followed,  I  declare  I  never  took  a  decided 
st(»p  until  my  constituents,  in  consequence  of  the 
phMlges  I  had  given  in  1843,  called  upon  me  for  a 
definite  opinion  on  Protection.  This  was  two  year* 
aft<*r  the  circumstances  of  which  I  have  spokeu  tiM»k 
plac<».  I  th(Mi  gave  a  sih^nt  vote  against  the  policy  of 
tlie  right  lionorabh*  gentleman.  The  year  after  that  I 
opposed  him,  but  no  one  <*ould  call  it  an  envenometl  op- 
posit  ion.  The  instant  I  did  that,  these  rumors  were 
circulated.  Tli<»  right  honorable  gentleman,  I  dare 
say,  allu<hMl  in  a  moment  of  inadvertence  or  great 
irritation  to  this  subje<-t.     (*()h,  <dil') 

*'To  me  it  is  perfe<tlv  immaterial,  whatever  he  niav 

I  ■  • 

have  iiiien<l<'<l.  There  is  a  line  between  public  and 
private  <'ommnnications.  It  was  not  till  I  took  that 
<ours<»  that  these  rumors  were  clrculattHl.  A  gentle- 
man, a  member  of  this  Mouse,  who  has  allowtMl  me 
to  mention  his  name,  told  me  that  a  member  of  the 
<Jovernment  —  I  beli<*ve  a  member  of  the  Oovernmen! 
-  told  him  that  a  Cabinet  Minister  had  a  letter  in  hiA 
pock(*t  from  me,  asking  for  the  Ministry  at  Madridt 
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and  that  it  would  be  read  aloud  the  next  time  I  at* 
tacked  the  Uovernment.  These  rumors  were  always 
cin*ulat(Hl — they  were  put  forward  directly  or  indi- 
rectly— but  I  ciiu  Hay  that  I  never  asked  a  favor  of  the 
Uovernmenty  m»t  even  one  of  those  me(*hanical  things 
which  persons  are  obliged  to  ask;  yet  these  assertions 
were  always  made  in  that  way,  though  I  never  asked 
a  favor;  and,  as  regards  myself,  I  never,  direc*tly  or 
indirtM*tly,  solicited  office.  Anything  more  unfounded 
than  the  rumor  circulated  to-night,  that  my  opposi« 
tion  to  the  right  honorable  gentleman  has  ever  been 
induence<l  by  HU(*h  considerations,  there  can  not  be. 
<  Interrupt  ion.)  If  my  explanation  be  not  satisfactory, 
it  is  only  b(M*auHe  I  am  preventcnl  from  making  it.  But 
I  have  only  one  observation  to  make.  It  is  very  possi- 
ble  if,  in  1841,  I  had  been  offered  office,  I  dare  say  it 
would  have  been  a  very  slight  office,  but  I  dare  say  I 
should  have  accepted  it.  I  have  not  that  high  opinion 
of  myself  to  suppose  that  the  more  important  offices 
of  tin*  (lovernment  would  have  b<*en  offenMl  to  my 
acri'ptanrc;  but  I  can  only  »ay  I  am  very  glad  I  did  not 
arrept  it.  Hut  with  rewpcrt  to  my  being  a  solicitor 
of  offire,  it  i»  entirely  unfounded.  Whatever  occurred 
in  1S41  iM'tween  the  right  honorable  gentleman  and 
myself  was  entirely  attributable  to  the  Intervention 
of  another  gentleman  whom  I  supposiMl  to  b<'  in  the 
ronfidenre  of  the  right  honorable  baronet,  and  I  dan* 
May  it  may  have  arisen  from  a  misconception.  But  I 
do  most  umH]uivorally  and  upon  my  honor  declare 
that  I  never  have  for  a  moment  been  influenced  by 
sueh  considerations  in  the  House." 
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have  pursued  from  a  sense  of  public  duty  would  ex- 
pose me  to  serious  sacrifices.  I  f  oresaw,  as  its  inevita- 
ble result,  that  I  must  forfeit  friendships  which  I  most 
highly  valued — that  I  must  interrupt  political  rela- 
tions in  which  I  felt  sincere  pride.^  But  the  smallest 
of  all  the  penalties  which  I  anticipated  were  the  con- 
tinued venomous  attacks  of  the  honorable  member 
for  Shrewsbury."  The  hit  was  a  good  one;  if  it  had 
not  a  strict  relation  to  facts,  at  least  it  repeated  the 
common  cry  that  had  passed  from  pen  to  pen  in  the 
party  newspapers.  The  alien  who  wrote  novels  had 
attacked  the  great  English  Minister:  let  that  be 
known  in  favor  of  the  great  English  Minister;  and  let 
the  great  English  Minister  and  the  multitude  con- 
veniently forget  the  bitterness  with  which  he  had 

>  Disraeli  says  this  better  for  Sir  Robert  than  Sir  Robert  said  it  for  himself. 
The  living,  personal  passage  comes  from  the  Biography  of  Lord  Oeorge 
Beniinek^  where  Disraeli  describes  Peel's  defeat  on  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill 
in  1846  :  ^^But  it  was  not  merely  their  numbers  that  attracted  the  anxious  ob- 
servation of  the  Treasury  Bench  as  the  Protectionists  passed  in  defile  before 
the  minister  to  the  hostile  Lobby.  It  was  impossible  that  he  could  hare 
marked  them  without  emotion :  the  flower  of  that  great  party  which  bad  been 
so  proud  to  follow  one  who  had  been  so  proud  to  lead  them.  They  were  men 
to  gain  whose  hearts  and  the  hearts  of  their  fathers  had  been  the  aim  and  ex- 
ultation of  his  life.  They  had  extended  to  him  an  unlimited  confidence  and 
an  admiration  without  stint.  They  had  stood  by  him  in  the  darkest  hoar,  and 
had  borne  him  from  the  depths  of  political  despair  to  the  proudest  of  living 
positions.  Right  or  wrong,  they  were  men  of  honor,  breeding,  and  refine- 
ment, high  and  generous  character,  great  weight  and  station  in  the  country, 
which  they  had  ever  placed  at  his  disposal.  They  had  been  not  only  his  fol- 
lowers, but  his  friends ;  had  joined  in  the  same  pastimes,  drank  from  the 
aame  cup,  and  in  the  pleasantness  of  private  life  had  often  forgotten  together 
the  cares  and  strife  of  politics.  He  must  have  felt  something  of  this,  while 
the  Manners,  the  Somersets,  the  Bentincks,  the  Lowthers,  and  the  Len- 
noxes passed  before  him  And  those  country  gentlemen,  "those  gentlemen 
of  England,"  of  whom,  but  five  years  ago,  the  very  same  building  was  ring- 
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btl;  dlvulgi-4)  in  lS4ti.     Even  »»,  and  at  bent,  hm  a 
Iptut-ui  of  fact,  DiHracH'K  wonlH  betrii^'  uii  unwout- 
I  nriint  of  perHpUuity.    Oii  tlte  iiiaiit  puiul  tbc.v  arc 
lleuditi);;  niuvv  1r>  ri-pudlatv8  auy  dirtit  ai>pli(-a- 
I  fur  ufllt'c.    TIk'  iibliqu<>  blow  utruck  at  him  rame 
Eoat  of  (be  darkucMH;  il  bad  Qu  force  or  iillog  In  It  If 
But  it  bad  all  tbe  ring  and  intent  of  a  grave 
StiKatlon;  and   Ditirnfli,  in  meeting  it,  Hbuwed  uu 
Mbliag  unjiri-paredueKK, 
Among  minor  uncertainties,  one  thing  seems  cer- 
:  IHsrueli  r»n  not  at  imre  hare  rememben>d  his 
letter  and  have  Intended  to  deny  it.    Those  who  will 
allow  him  ihe  meannenK  to  du  so,  mast  yet  hesitate  to 
allow  him  the  fully.     Were  his  letter  read,  he  had 
nothing  to  lose;  wliy  then  Bliould  be  deny  it,  when  that 
denial  was  likely  to  be  followed  by  exposure,  and  ex- 
poMure  by  ruin?    It  ban  been  said  that  he  eould  glre 
Peel  the  lie  ealmly,  knowing  that  be  could  count  OQ 
I'wI'h  magnanimity  not  to  convict  him  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  document.     That,  of  course,  !s  wild  talk. 
I'l-i-l  w;!s  in.i  j^ri'.it  !i  I*!irliampntnrinii  ("iho  [rrentpst 
member  nf  Parliament  who  ever  lived,"  Disraeli  long 
afterward  calU»d  him)  not  to  have  the  instinct  to  put 
upon  the  table  the  letter  he  had  cited.    The  very  rules 
of  the  IlouMe  indicated  that  procedure.     And,  indeed, 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  following  the  de- 
bate he  was  found  by  one  of  his  household  fishing  in  a 
sea  of  papers.    Told  he  should  be  in  bed,  he  replied  he 
was  looking  for  Disraeli's  letter;  but  he  could  not  find 
If.    The  stcipy  of  his  sitting  with   the  letter  tn  his 
pocket,  challenged  to  produce  it,  yet  withholding  (t 
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Then  Sir  Robert  rose  again: 
.  "The  honorable  gentleman/'  he  said,  "has  not  cor- 
rectly stated  what  I  said.  I  did  not  say  that  he  was 
intiiien<ed  in  his  opposition  by  i)ersonal  motives.  Tin- 
words  1  said  were  these:  If  he,  reviewing  my  political 
life  previously  to  1841,  which  was  of  the  duration  <»f 
thirtv  vears,  reallv  believed  that  I  deserved  the  char- 
acter  he  «?ave  of  me  to-night,  then  it  was  not  riyhi 
that  in  1841  he  should  accept  me  as  a  leader,  and  doi 
only  accept  me  as  a  leader,  but  that  he  should  have 
intimat(Ml  to  me  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  give  thai 
proof  of  confidence  that  would  have  been  inipIiiHl  by 
the  a<ceptauce  of  offi<-e.''' 

Mu<  li  had  happ(»ued  in  those  five  intervening  years 
for  I)isra(»li.  Ih*  had  presscnl  into  them  more  effort 
than  tivr  chMad(»s  in  the*  lives  of  common  men  absi»rb. 
But  how  could  anything  have  effaced  from  that  active 
mind  the  nu^mory  that  he  had  solicited  **roroguiti«>n'' 
fn^m  IVm'1?  How  have*  forgotten  Peel's  cutting  re- 
ception of  that  soli<itation?  If  originally,  in  his  own 
mind,  h(»  rrtlntnl  lM»twc<Mi  **recognition"  and  office,  auJ 
had  hugged  that  sul)th»ty  meanwhile  for  a  cf>vering 
to  his  own  <onfusion,  we  are  aware,  with  the  letters 
before  us,  that  anv  sucli  <listinction  of  terms  has  n'» 
more  definite  form  than  that  of  a  tiattering  prepos- 
session. Disraeli's  words  implvthat  Lonl  Lvndhurst. 
his  politi<al  go<lfatlH»r,  spoke  to  Peel,  either  befon* 
or  after  the  hotter  was  sent  from  (irosvenor  Gate,  a*. 
iuileed,  was  likely  enough  to  be  the  case;  and  the  let- 
t(»r  itself  mav  easilv  have  been  written  at  Lord  Lvnd- 
hurst's  su<;<;i>stioii,  privatj*  at  tlu'  time,  though  pru* 
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doutl^'  divulgiMl  in  ISIO.  Kr<'D  tin,  and  at  best,  an  a 
8latf  iiient  of  fad,  iJiHrat'irH  wurdti  betra;  an  unwont- 
I'd  want  uf  [HTHpiiuiiy.  On  ibo  uiniu  point  ihoy  are 
misleading;  since  be  repudiHten  an.v  direet  applk-a- 
lioD  for  offlre.  Tbe  ()bii<|Ue  blow  Mtruck  at  biiu  came 
as  uul  of  the  Uarkuesn;  it  bad  no  Torce  or  KtinR  in  it  if 
faced.  But  it  liad  all  the  ring  and  intent  of  a  grave 
accuHatiun;  and  Disraeli,  in  meeting  it,  showed  ao 
ambling  unprepnredness. 

Among  minor  uncertaintieR,  une  thing  aeems  cer- 
tain: Misraeli  can  not  at  ouce  have  remembered  blB 
letter  and  have  intended  to  den;  it.  Tho»e  who  will 
allow  him  tlie  me»nnei>H  to  do  ho,  mutit  yet  hexilate  to 
allow  bim  the  folly.  Were  his  letter  read,  be  bad 
nothing  to  lose;  why  then  should  he  deny  if,  when  that 
denial  was  likely  to  be  followed  by  exposure,  and  ex- 
posuri'  by  rulti?  It  has  been  said  that  be  could  glv« 
I'eel  the  lie  ralnily.  knowing  that  he  could  connt  on 
IN-^'I's  mii;;naiiiniity  nol  to  i-oiirirt  him  l)y  Ih«'  pnxlur- 
tion  of  tbe  document.  That,  of  course,  is  wild  talk. 
Tee)  was  too  great  a  Parliamentarian  ("tbe  greatest 
memiwr  of  Parliament  who  ever  lived,"  Disraeli  long 
afterward  called  him)  not  to  have  the  instinct  to  put 
upon  the  table  tlie  letter  he  had  cited.  The  very  rules 
of  the  Iloiine  imiicated  that  procedure.  And,  indeed, 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  following  the  de- 
bate be  was  found  hy  one  of  his  honsebold  Ushlng  in  a 
sea  of  papers.  Told  he  should  be  in  bed,  be  replied  he 
was  looking  for  Disraeli's  letter;  but  be  could  not  find 
it.  The  story  of  his  sitting  with  the  letter  io  his 
porket.  challenged  to  produce  it,  yet  withholding  it 
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out  of  good  feeling  for  his  opponent,  is  one  for  wliioh 
baffled  common  sense  has  the  right  to  demand  a 
reference  to  chapter  and  verse.  The  publication  uf 
the  letters,  once  found,  was  inevitable;  and  was  felt 
to  be  so  hy  Lord  Kowton,  without  whose  permissittn 
they  could  not  have  been  printed.  That  permission 
he  };ave  in  good  faith,  in  full  confidence,  ami,  so  to 
say,  with  nothing  up  his  sleeve;  and  I  commit  no 
breach  of  trust  in  adding  that  among  the  unpublisb(*d 
papers  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  nothing  is  found  to  shed 
more  light  on  what  must  therefore  always  remain  an 
obscurcnl  an<l  doubtful  passage  in  Disraeli's  long  and 
strenuous  political  history. 

Meanwhiics  readers  will  follow,  with  quick  syiu- 
pathy,  tlie  impulse  behind  the  words  which  Mr.  Au- 
gustine Birrell,  too  easily  adopting  the  Peel  "majr- 
nanimity'-  theory,  and  even  the  Disraeli- Adventurer 
theory,  (lcliv(*rs  from  the  enemy's  camp: 

'^What  Peel  magnanimously  in  the  heat  of  conflict 
an<l  in  the  fac(»  of  insult  forbore  from  doing,  Mr. 
Parker  does  in  ISIMJ.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  mag- 
nanimity that  it  should  Im*  complete  and  eternal.  To 
KUf)j)r(»ss  a  docunuMit  for  tifty  yt^ars  and  until  the  man 
who  wrote*  it  is  <lcjid  is  no  kindness.  No  good  has  been 
<l(»n(»  hy  publication.  Disrac^li  never  pretende^l  to  be 
a  man  of  ni<ety.  He  ate  his  peck  of  dirt  and  achieved 
his  nus'isure  of  dignity.  In  the  vulgar  struggle  for 
exist (»n<*<»  Disraeli  did  some  mean  and  shabby  thingss 
the  letter  of  1S41  was  j)erhaps  one  of  them,  the  denial 
of  it  in  1S4(>  was  perhaps  another,  but  a  mean  and 
shabby  man  Disraeli  was  not,  and  his  reputation,  such 
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as  it  is,  stands  just  where  it  did  before  these  dis- 
closures. The  two  letters  are  out  of  place  in  these 
stately  memorials  of  a  savior  of  society/' 

Those,  credulous,  who  join  Mr.  Birrell  in  bis  jaunty 
admisHions  of  Disraeli^s  sbabbinesses,  must  be  chal- 
lengcHl  again  to  produce  for  the  incredulous  their 
chapter  and  their  verse.  It  is  precisely  bec*ause  Dis- 
raeli is  candid,  natural,  easy,  and  self-respecting  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  public  and  private  life,  that 
we  diH*line  to  conclude,  on  halting  evidence  and  in 
defiance  of  all  human  probabilities,  that  he  was  guilty^ 
in  this  1\h^\  episode,  of  a  mean  and — what  is  more 
to  the  point  if  you  allege  him  to  be  a  Machiavelli — 
a  purposeless  and  yet  a  risky  and  punishable  im- 
posture. 

'•Tbey  say  Peel  will  never  get  over  my  appoint- 
ment.** That  was  Disraeli^s  singularly  impersonal  re- 
|H>rt  to  his  sister  when,  in  the  January  of  1849,  he 
b4H*anie  Tory  leader  in  the  House  of  (Simmons. 
Impersonally  aloof  even  here,  he  colorlessly  re^'onls  a 
fart,  triumphant  in  itself  for  him,  tragic  in  itself  for 
the  other.  We  are  span^l  any  "poor"  b<»fore  the  Peel, 
any  mark  of  ex<*Ianiation  thereafter.  In  the  quietness 
of  the  passage  lies  its  strength.  Time,  whieh  never 
wearies  of  startling  the  prig  and  the  p<Mlant  with 
displays  of  the  un«*xpert<Hl,  showcnl  Peel,  the  great  Op- 
portunist, that  he  had  missed  an  opportunity;  and  to 
us  has  sinee  proved  that  Disraeli,  in  wishing  to  take 
offirial  work  in  1S41,  was  not  the  victim  of  self-illusion 
or  of  ambition  b<'yond  his  powers^  bounds. 
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Xor  is  this  "the  last  phase"  of  the  great  Peel-Dis- 
raeli antagonism.  Peel's  active  dislike  of  Disraeli 
Disraeli's  illustrates  afresh  a  very  old  prejudiie 
Portrait  of       against  the  Unintelligible — it  is  an  inri- 

Peel 

dent  in  the  war  waged  in  all  lands  au<l 
ages  by  Commonplace  against  Komance.  Disrat^Ii  at 
least  took  pains  to  understand  Peel,  in  the  exenise 
of  a  tol(M*am*e  from  which  he  could  not  be  deterred 
Peel's  leadership  of  the  Tory  party  was  broken  by  Dis- 
raeli; but  Peel  lives  for  posterity  in  Disraeli's  p«»r 
trait  in  the  Bentiuck  biograi)hy.  The  hand  that  liaJ 
exchanged  buffets  with  him  in  sharp  public  encounter 
was  tin*  hand  that  has  most  searchingly  and  yet  most 
sympatli(»tically  studied  and  reproduced  his  linea- 
nuMits.  The  party  rank  denied  to  him  by  Peel  came  to 
him  at  the  hands  of  others,  and  made  him«  amon;; 
oth(*r  things,  possible  as  Peel's  appraiser.  He  was 
no  l<aigcr  shut  out;  the  old  soreness  was  lieahMl;  and 
his  magnanimity  b<M*om(»s  greatly  appan*nt  in  his 
tribiit(»  to  INm^Ks.  Let  us  here  then  piece  together 
fragments  to  make  a  jxM'fcct  whoh*  statue  of  Peel,  far 
better  tli;ni  that  of  marble  which  still  turns  its  back 
on  Disraeli  in  Parliament  Squan»: 

*'\atiin»  had  combined  in  Sir  Hobert  Petd  many 
a<lmirable  parts.  In  him  n  physical  frame.  Incapable 
of  fatigue,  was  united  with  an  understanding  equally 
vigorous  and  <lexiblt^  lie  was  gifted  with  the  faculty 
of  method  in  the  highest  degree;  and  with  great 
powers  of  a])plication  whi<'h  were  sustained  by  a  pro- 
digious nuMuory;  while  he  c(»uld  communicate  his  ac- 
quisitions with  clear  and  fluent  elocution.  Such  a  maiii 
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under  any  circnmstanceB  and  in  any  sphere  of  life, 
would  probably  have  become  remarkable.  Ordained 
from  his  youth  to  be  busied  with  the  affairs  of  a  great 
empirt'y  such  a  man,  after  long  years  of  observation, 
practise,  and  perpetual  discipline  would  have  become 
what  Bir  Robert  Peel  was  in  the  latter  portion  of  his 
life,  a  transcendent  administrator  of  public  business 
and  a  matchless  master  of  debate  in  a  popular  assem- 
bly. In  the  course  of  time  the  method  which  was 
natural  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  matured  into  a  habit 
of  such  expertness  that  no  one  in  the  despatch  of 
affairs  ever  adaptcnl  the  means  more  fitly  to  the  end; 
his  orif^inal  flexibility  bad  ripened  into  consummate 
tact;  his  memory  bad  accumulated  such  stores  of 
politi<*aI  information  that  he  could  bring  luminously 
together  all  that  was  necessary  to  establish  or  to 
illustrate  a  subject;  while  in  the  House  of  Commons 
he  was  equally  eminent  in  exposition  and  in  reply: 
in  the  tirHty  distinguished  by  his  arrangement,  his 
clenrnesK,  and  his  completeuess;  in  the  8e<*ond,  ready, 
ingenious,  and  adroit,  prompt  in  detecting  the  weak 
points  of  his  adversary  and  dexterous  in  extricating 
himself  from  an  embarrassing  position. 

*'Thus  giftinl  and  thus  accomplishe<l.  Sir  Robert 
P<»4*l  had  a  great  deflrienr;^he  was  without  imagina- 
tion. Wanting  imagination,  he  wanted  prescience. 
No  one  was  more  sagacious  when  dealing  with  the 
cinumstanees  before  him;  no  one  penetrated  the 
present  with  more  a(*utene8s  and  accuracy.  ITis  judg- 
ment was  faultless  provid(Hl  he  had  not  to  deal  with 
the  futun*.    Thus  it  happened  through  his  long  career, 
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Nor  is  this  "the  last  phase'*  of  the  great  Peel-Dis- 
raeli antagonism.  Peel'S  active  dislike  of  Disraeli 
Disraeli's  illustrates  afresh  a  very  old  prejudice 
Portrait  of       agaiust  the  Unintelligible — it  is  an  imi- 

Peel 

dt*ut  in  the  war  waged  in  all  lauds  and 
ages  by  Commouplaee  against  Romance.  Disraeli  at 
least  took  pains  to  understand  Peel,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  tolerance  from  which  he  could  not  be  deterred. 
PeeFs  leadership  of  the  Tory  party  was  broken  by  Dis- 
raeli; but  Peel  lives  for  posterity  in  Disraeli's  p<»r- 
trait  in  the  Beutinck  biography.  The  hand  that  had 
exchanged  buffets  with  him  in  sharp  public  encounter 
was  the  hand  that  has  most  searchingly  and  yet  most 
sympath(»tically  studied  and  reproduced  his  Hnea- 
m(*nts.  The  party  rank  denied  to  him  by  Peel  came  to 
him  at  the  hands  of  others,  and  made  him,  among 
other  things,  possible  as  Peel's  appraiser.  lie  was 
no  longer  shut  out;  the  old  soreness  was  heahMl;  and 
his  magnanimity  becomes  greatly  apparent  in  his 
tribute  to  P<»ers.  Let  us  h(»re  then  piece  togother 
fragments  to  make*  a  perf<M-t  whole  statue  of  Peel,  far 
b(»tt(M*  than  that  of  marble  which  still  turns  its  back 
on  T)isra<»li  in  Parliament  Square: 

'*\atnn»  had  4'ombinrd  in  Sir  Itobert  Peel  nianj 
adinirahh'  ])ar1s.  In  him  a  physical  frame,  incapable 
of  fatigno,  was  unit<Ml  with  an  understanding  c^uallv 
vigorous  and  fl(*xibh\  lie  was  gifted  with  the  faculty 
of  mrtlHMl  in  tln»  highest  degree;  and  with  great 
pow<»rs  of  application  which  were  sustained  by  a  pro- 
digious memory;  while  he  could  communicate  his  ac- 
quisitions with  clear  and  fluent  elocution.  Such  a  maiii 
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nnder  any  circumistanceii  and  iu  uiiy  Hphtiri'  of  life, 
would  probably  have  become  remarkable.  Urdaiued 
from  bin  yuutb  to  b«^  buHied  with  tlie  itlTairn  >*(  a  (irvat 
emiiire,  KUch  a  mau,  after  loug  years  of  observatiua, 
prai-tiei-,  and  perpetual  diB4.'ipliDe  would  hare  become 
what  Sir  Hobert  Pee!  wan  in  the  latter  portion  of  his 
life,  a  Iranitcendent  admintittrator  of  public  bUMincsa 
and  a  matcblesH  master  of  debate  in  a  popular  assem- 
bly. In  the  cMume  of  time  the  method  which  was 
nalurni  to  Sir  Kohert  Ped  had  matured  into  a  habit 
of  «ucb  expertneNK  that  no  one  in  the  deitpatrh  of 
affairs  evt>r  adapted  the  meanH  mure  fitly  to  tlie  end; 
his  original  flexibility  had  ripened  into  conitummate 
tact;  hii  meiunry  had  accumulated  such  xlures  of 
political  informaliun  that  he  could  brinf;  luminously 
together  all  that  wan  necesHary  to  pHlablinh  or  to 
illustrate  a  subject;  while  in  the  IIoOBe  of  Oonimon* 
he  wnH  e«|ually  eminent  In  exposition  and  in  reply: 
iu  till-  lirxt,  (liKtin^uixhci)  l)v  hi>4  nrnii)<;<-iiii-n1.  his 
clearness,  and  bis  completeness;  in  the  second,  ready, 
iDgeniouR,  and  adroit,  prompt  In  detecting  the  weak 
points  of  his  adversary  and  dexterous  in  extricating 
himself  from  an  embarrassiug  position. 

"Thus  Rifted  and  thus  accomplished,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  hi)d  a  great  deflcienc_'^he  was  without  imagina- 
tion. Wanting  imagination,  he  wanted  prescience. 
No  one  was  more  sagacious  when  dealing  with  the 
circumstances  before  him;  no  one  penetrated  the 
present  with  more  acuteness  and  nccoracy.  IHb  judg- 
ment was  faultless  provided  Ih-  had  not  to  deal  with 
the  future.    Thus  it  happened  through  Us  loogcarMtr, 
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that  while  he  always  was  looked  upon  as  the  most 
prudent  and  safest  of  leaders,  he  ever,  after  a  pro- 
tracted display  of  admirable  tactics,  conelnded  his 
campaigns  by  surrendering  at  discretion.  He  was  so 
adroit  that  he  could  prolong  resistance  even  beyond 
its  term,  but  so  little  foreseeing  that  often  in  the  veiy 
triumph  of  his  maneuvers  he  found  himself  in  an  on- 
tenable  position.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation,  Parliamentary  Keform,  and 
the  Abrotj:ation  of  our  Commercial  System,  were  all 
carried  in  haste  or  in  passion  and  without  conditions 
or  mitipitory  arranj^ements.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  a 
p(Huliarity  which  is  perhaps  natural  with  men  of  very 
great  talents  who  have  not  the  creative  faculty;  he  had 
a  danjr^M'ous  sympathy  with  the  creations  of  others. 
Instead  of  being  cold  and  wary,  as  was  commonly  sup- 
posed, lie  was  impulsive  and  even  inclined  to  rashness. 
Wh(»n  he  was  ambiguous,  unsatisfactory,  reaervedy 
tortuous,  it  was  that  he  was  perplexed,  that  he  did  not 
S(M*  his  way,  that  the  routin(*  which  he  had  admirably 
a(lTninist<M*<Ml  failed  him,  and  that  his  own  mind  was 
not  constnK'ted  to  create  a  substitute  for  the  cnatom 
which  was  crumbling  away.  Then  he  was  ever  on  the 
lookout  for  n(*w  ideas,  and  when  he  embraced  them  be 
did  so  with  eagern«»ss  and  often  with  precipitancy;  be 
always  carriiMl  thrs(»  novel  plans  to  an  extent  whicb 
even  their  proj(M*tors  or  chief  promoters  had  usually 
not  anticipated;  as  was  seen  for  example  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  currency.  Although  apparently  wrapped 
up  in  hims<'if  and  supposed  to  be  egotistical,  except 
in    seasons    of    rare    exhaltation,    as    in    the    years 
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that  while  he  always  was  looked  upon  as  the  most 
prudeut  aud  safest  of  leaders,  he  ever,  after  a  pro- 
tracted display  of  admirable  tactics,  conelnded  hit 
campaigns  by  surrendering  at  discretion.  He  was  so 
adroit  that  he  could  prolong  resistance  even  beyond 
its  term,  but  so  little  foreseeing  that  often  in  the  rerj 
triumph  of  his  maneuvers  he  found  himself  in  an  m- 
tenable  position.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Romaa 
Catholic  Emancipation,  Parliamentary  Reform,  and 
the  Abrogation  of  our  Commercial  System,  were  all 
carried  in  haste  or  in  passion  and  without  eonditioiis 
or  mitigatory  arrangements.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  a 
peculiarity  which  is  perhaps  natural  with  men  of  very 
great  tah^nts  who  have  not  the  creative  faculty;  hehad 
a  dang(*rous  sympathy  with  the  creations  of  others 
Instead  of  being  cold  and  wary,  as  was  commonly  sop- 
posed,  he  was  impulsive  and  even  inclined  to  rashness. 
Wh(*n  he  was  ambiguous,  unsatisfactory,  reserved, 
torluous,  it  was  that  he  was  perplexed,  that  he  did  not 
s(H»  his  way,  that  the  routine*  which  he  had  admirably 
adiiiinist<M*(Ml  failed  him,  and  that  bis  own  mind  wss 
not  <'onstru<'ted  to  create  a  substitute  for  the  custom 
which  was  crumbliug  away.  Then  he  was  ever  on  the 
lookout  for  n(»w  ideas,  and  when  he  embraced  them  he 
did  so  with  eagerness  and  often  with  precipitancy;  he 
always  carried  these  novel  plans  to  an  extent  which 
ev(»n  their  i)roj(M-tors  or  chief  promoters  had  nsnally 
not  anticipated;  as  was  seen  for  example  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  currency.  Although  apparently  wrapped 
up  in  himself  and  supposed  to  be  egotistical,  except 
in    seasons    of    rare    exhaltation,    as    in    the   years 
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1&44-5,  when  he  reeled  under  the  favor  of  the 
Court,  the  homage  of  the  Continent,  and  the  servil- 
ity of  Parliament^  he  was  really  deficient  in  self- 
confidenre. 

'* After  a  great  disaster  it  was  observable  of  Sir 
KobiTt  Pi^el  that  bis  mind  seemed  always  to  expand. 
His  life  was  one  of  perpetual  education.  No  one  more 
clearly  detected  the  mistakes  which  he  had  made  or 
changtHl  his  course  under  such  circumstances  with 
more  promptness;  but  it  was  the  past  and  the  present 
that  ahme  engrossed  his  mind.  After  the  catastrophe 
of  *30,  be  broke  away  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  announced  to  his  friends  with  decision  that  hence* 
forth  be  would  serve  under  no  man.  There  are  few 
things  more  remarkable  in  Parliamentary  history 
than  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  headed  an 
Opposition  for  ten  years  without  attempting  to  form 
the  opinions  of  his  friends  or  instilling  into  them  a 
Hingle  guiding  principle,  but  himself  displaying  all 
that  time  on  every  8ubje<'t  of  debate  wise  counsels,  ad- 
miniHtrative  skill,  and  accomplished  powers  of  discus- 
sion. He  could  give  to  his  friends  no  guiding  princi- 
[»!e,  for  he  had  none,  and  he  kept  sitting  on  those 
benrheK  till  somebody  should  give  him  one. 

••After  destroying  the  Tory  party  in  lS4fi,  he  fell 
athinking  again  over  the  past  and  the  present  as  he 
<lid  after  his  fall  in  '30,  and  again  arriveil  at  a  great 
ninrhiHion.  In  '30  he  said  he  would  act  no  longer  as  a 
Hiibordinate;  in  '46  he  said  he  would  act  no  longer  as 
a  partizan.  ...  No  one  knew  better  than  Sir 
Kob^^rt  Peel  that  without  party  connection  that  Par- 
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liamentarj  government  which  he  so  much  admiivd 
would  be  intolerable;  it  would  be  at  the  same  time  the 
weakest  and  the  most  corrupt  government  in  the 
world.  In  easting  this  slur  upon  party,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  meant  only  to  degrade  the  combinations  of  which 
he  had  experience  and  by  which  he  had  risen.  Ex- 
cluded from  power  which  he  ought  to  have  wieldt*d 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  sat  on  his  solitary  bench 
revolving  the  past.  At  sixty  he  began  to  comprehend 
his  position.  The  star  of  Manchester  seemed  as  it 
were  to  rise  from  the  sunset  of  Oxford,  and  he  felt  he 
had  sacrificed  his  natural  career  to  an  obsolete  edu- 
cation and  a  political  system  for  which  he  could  nut 
secure  even  an  euthanasia. 

'*Sir  Robert  Peel  had  a  bad  manner,  of  which  he 
was  sensible;  he  was  by  nature  very  shy;  but,  forcetl 
early  in  life  into  eminent  positions,  he  had  forme*! 
an  artificial  manner,  haughtily  stiff  or  exuberantly 
bland,  of  which  generally  speaking  he  could  not  di- 
vest hims(»lf.  There  wen*,  however,  occasions  when  he 
did  succeed  in  this,  and  on  these,  usually  when  ho  was 
alone  with  an  individual  whom  he  wished  to  please. 
his  manncT  was  not  only  unafTe(*tedIy  conlial  hut  he 
could  cv(»n  charm.  When  he  was  ridiculed  by  his  op- 
ponents in  '41,  as  one  little  adapted  for  a  Court,  and 
(^specially  the  Court  of  a  Queen,  those  who  know  him 
well  augured  diffi^n^nt  results  from  his  high  promo- 
tion, and  they  were  right.  But  generally  speaking, 
he  was  never  at  his  ease  and  never  very  content  ex- 
cept in  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  there  ho  was 
not  natural,  though  there  the  deficiency  was  compeii- 
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sated  for  by  his  unrivaled  facility,  which  passed  cur- 
rent with  the  vulgar  eye  for  the  precious  quality  for 
which  it  was  substituted.  He  had  obtained  a  com* 
plete  control  over  his  temper,  which  was  by  nature 
somewhat  flery.  His  disposition  was  good;  there  was 
nothing  petty  about  him;  he  was  very  free  from  ran- 
cor;  he  was  not  only  not  vindictive,  but  partly  by 
temperament  and  still  more  perhaps  by  discipline,  he 
was  even  magnanimous. 

"For  so  very  clever  a  man  he  was  deficient  in  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  prosperous  routine 
of  his  youth  was  not  favorable  to  the  development  of 
this  faculty.  It  was  never  his  lot  to  struggle;  although 
forty  years  in  Parliament,  it  is  remarkable  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  never  represented  a  popular  constituency 
or  stood  a  contested  election.  As  he  advanced  In  life 
he  was  always  absorbed  in  thought;  and  abstraction 
is  not  friendly  to  a  perception  of  character,  or  to  a  fine 
appnM*iation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  hour.  .  .  . 
After  the  Reform  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  naturally  anxious  to  discover  who 
was  to  bi*  the  rival  of  his  life,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
h«*  was  not  RurcesHfuI  in  his  observations.  Il«»  never 
did  justiro  to  Lord  John  RurhoU  until  he  found  Lord 
John  waH  not  only  his  rival,  but  his  RucceRftful  one, 
and  then,  arcordinp  to  hiR  custom  and  his  nature,  he 
did  the  preHent  Minister  of  En(i:Iand  full  juRtice.*  No 
p^THon  could  be  more  Rensible  of  the  prave  import  of 
f  bo  c*vt»ntR  in  Canada  which  occurred  on  his  accesRion 

^'T^H  John  R-mtell  hu  writt4»n  me  a  rerr  cbmnninff  letter  aboat  the 
Faiititai  Biography,**  wrot«  Ditneli  to  hit  titter,  Janiuuy  S6,  1852. 
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to  oJBace  in  '34  than  Sip  Robert  Peel,  They  were  the 
commencement  of  great  calamities  and  occasioned 
him  proportionate  anxiety.  It  was  obvious  that 
everything  depended  on  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual sent  out  by  the  metropolis  to  encounter  this 
emergency.  The  highest  qualities  of  administratioD 
were  demanded.  After  much  pondering,  Sir  Robert 
selected  the  amiable  and  popular  Lord  Canterbury. 
It  was  entirely  his  own  selection,  and  it  was  perhaps 
the  most  unfit  that  could  be  made.  But  Sir  Robert 
Peel  associated  Lord  Canterbury  with  the  awful  au- 
thority of  twenty  years  of  the  Speaker's  chair.  That 
authority  had  controlled  him,  and  of  course  he 
thought  it  must  subdue  the  Canadians.  It  was  like  a 
grown-up  man  in  the  troubles  of  life  going  back  for 
advice  to  his  schoolmaster.     .     .     . 

**As  an  orator  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  perhaps  the 
most  available  talent  that  has  ever  been  brought  to 
bear  in  the  House  of  Commons.    We  have  meiitioned 
that  l)oth  in  exposition  and  in  reply  he  was  equallj 
eminent.    Ilis  statements  were  perspicuous,  complete. 
and  dignified;  when  he  combated  the  objections  of 
criticized  the  propositions  of  an  opponent,  he  wa« 
adroit  and  a<ut(»;  no  speaker  ever  sustained  a  process 
of  argumentation  in  a  public  assembly  more  lucidly-^ 
and  none  as  debaters  have  united  in  so  conftpicuon^ 
a  <h»gr<*e  pru<l<mce  with  promptness.     In  the  higher^ 
effects  of  oratory  he  was  not  successful.    His  vocabu- 
lary  was  ample  and  never  mean;  but  it  was  neither 
rirh  nor  rare.    Ilis  speeches  will  afford  no  sentiment 
of  surpassing  grandeur  or  beauty  that  will  linger  in 
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the  ears  of  coming  generations.  He  embalmed  no 
great  political  truth  in  immortal  words.  His  flights 
were  ponderous;  he  soared  with  the  wing  of  the  vul* 
ture  rather  than  the  plume  of  the  eagle;  and  his 
perorations  when  most  elaborate  were  most  unwieldy. 
In  pathos  he  was  quite  deflcient;  when  he  attempted 
to  tout*h  the  tender  passions,  it  was  painful.  His  face 
be(*ame  diHtort^Hl,  like  that  of  a  woman  who  wants  to 
cry  but  t*an  not  succeed.  Orators  certainly  should  not 
shed  tears,  but  there  are  moments  when,  as  the 
Italians  say,  the  voice  should  weep.  The  taste  of  Sir 
BolM'rt  Peel  was  highly  cultivated,  but  it  was  not  orig- 
inally fine;  he  had  no  wit;  but  he  had  a  keen  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  and  an  abundant  vein  of  genuine  humor. 
Notwithstanding  his  artificial  reserve,  he  had  a 
hearty  and  a  merry  laugh;  and  sometimes  his  mirth 
was  uncontrollable.  He  was  gifted  with  an  admirable 
organ;  perhaps  the  finest  that  has  been  heanl  in  the 
House  in  our  days,  unless  we  except  the  thrilling  tones 
of  O'Connell.  Sir  Robert  IVel  also  UKKluIate^l  his  voice 
with  gn»at  skill.  His  enunciation  was  very  clear, 
though  somewhat  marred  by  provincialisms.  His 
gT**at  ih'tii'iriuy  was  want  of  nature,  which  made  him 
^ften  app«»ar  ev«»n  with  a  good  <*ause  more  plausible 
^han  iM*rsiiasiv<»  an<l  more  Hp<M*ious  than  ronvinring. 
H«*  may  bt»  sai<I  to  have  gradually  intro<lured  a  new 
•tyle  into  x\w  IIons<'  of  Commons  which  was  suiti^l  to 
^hf*  ag«*  in  wliirli  \w  rluvtty  fl<»urish<Hl  and  to  the  novel 
•*'«*nii*nt»  of  tin*  asstMubly  whirh  he  had  to  guide.  He 
"^^d  to  deal  with  gn^ater  details  than  his  predecessors, 
^^d  he  had  in  many  instances  to  address  those  who 
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were  deficient  in  previous  knowledge.  Something  uf 
the  lecture,  therefore,  entered  into  his  displays.  This 
style  may  be  tailed  the  didactic." 

In  the  next  passage,  as  in  one  that  has  gone  befoiv, 
we  seem  to  get  autobiography  rather  than  biograpliv; 
and  close  as  we  are  to  Peel,  we  are  closer  to  Disraeli: 
*'It  is  often  mentioned  by  those  political  writers  who 
on  such  a  subject  communicate  to  their  readei's  thfir 
theories  and  not  their  observations  of  facts,  that  tbcrc 
was  little  symi)athy  b(»tween  Sir  Ilobert  Peel  and  the 
great  aristocratic  party  of  which  he  was  the  leader; 
that  on  the  one  side  there  was  a  reluctant  deference, 
and  on  the  oth(»r  a  guidance  without  sentiment.  But 
this  was  (|uit(*  a  mistake.  An  aristocracy  hesitates 
before*  it  yields  its  contidtMice,  but  it  never  dt>t*s  so 
grudgingly.  In  j)olitical  connections  under  surh 
circiimstanr(»s  the  social  feeling  mingles  and  iIm* 
in-in(ipl(»  of  honor  whieh  governs  gentlemen.  Siuh 
a  following  is  usually  cordial  and  faithful.  An  aris- 
tocracy  is  rather  ai»t  to  exaggerate  the  qualities  and 
magnify  the  imj»ortance  of  a  plebeian  leader.  They 
an*  prompted  t<»  do  this  both  by  a  natural  fiH^Iing  of 
s(»lf-love  antl  bv  a  stMitiment  of  geiierositv.  Far  fn»ni 
any  rohlness  subsisting  between  Sir  Robert  Pi»el  and 
the  great  li(»usrs  whirli  ha<I  su])])ort4Ml  him  thnnigh  his 
long  career,  there  nevt*r  was  a  minister  who  was  tn»at- 
ed  with  surh  nice  h«»mage,  it  may  be  said  with  such 
afTectionaN*  d(*voti«»n.  The  i>rou<Iest  in  the  land  wer»* 
proud(*r  to  be  his  friiMids,  and  he  returned  the  feeling 
to  its  full  exti»nt  and  in  all  its  sincerity." 

The  sketch  (»f  Peel's  personal  appearance  is  then 
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drawn  by  a  master-hand:  ''Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  very 
good-looking  man.  He  was  tall,  and,  though  of  latter 
years  be  had  become  portly,  had  to  the  last  a 
comely  presence.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  he  was 
young  and  lithe  with  curling  brown  hair,  he  had  a  very 
radiant  expression  of  countenance.  His  brow  was 
very  distinguished,  not  so  much  for  its  intellectual  de- 
▼elopmenty  although  that  was  of  a  very  high  order,  as 
for  its  remarkably  frank  expression,  so  diflTerent  from 
his  character  in  life.  The  expression  of  the  brow 
might  even  be  said  to  amount  to  beauty.  The  rest  of 
the  features  did  not,  however,  sustain  this  impression. 
The  eye  was  not  good;  it  was  sly,  and  he  had  an 
awkward  habit  of  looking  askance.  He  had  the 
fatal  defect  also  of  a  long  upper  lip,  and  his  mouth 
was  compressed.  One  can  not  say  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
notwithstanding  his  unrivaled  powers  of  despatching 
aflTairs,  that  he  was  the  greatest  minister  that  this 
country  ever  produced,  because,  twice  placed  at  the 
helm,  and  on  the  second  occasion  with  the  Court  and 
the  Parliament  equally  devoted  to  him,  he  never  could 
maintain  himself  in  power.  Nor,  notwithstanding  his 
ronsumuiato  Parliamentary  tactics,  can  he  be  de- 
SiTilMHl  as  the  greatest  party  leader  that  ever  flour- 
iHh«*(l  among  us,  for  he  contrived  to  destroy  the  most 
rfinipa<'t,  powerful,  and  devoted  party  that  ever  fol- 
lowed a  Rritish  statesman.  Certainly,  notwithstand- 
ing his  great  sway  in  debate,  we  can  not  recognize 
him  as  our  greatest  orator,  for  in  many  of  the  supreme 
nH|uisites  of  oratory  he  was  singularly  deficient.  But 
what  he  really  was,  and  what  posterity  will  acknowl- 
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edge  him  to  have  been,  is  the  greatest  member  of  Par- 
liament that  ever  lived. 

^'Peace  to  his  ashes!  His  name  will  be  often  ap- 
pealed to  in  that  scene  which  he  loved  so  well,  and 
never  without  homage  even  by  his  opponents!" 

'4  have  had  great  success  in  society  this  year.  I 
am  as  popular  with  the  dandies  as  I  was  hated  by  the 
uAA     *       ..second-rate  men.    I  make  my  wav  easilv 

"Adventurer,  *  •^  »  • 

in  the  highest  set,  where  there  is  no  envy. 
malice,  etc.,  and  where  they  like  to  admire  and  be 
amused.''    Thus  wrote  Disraeli  in  a  Home  Lcttir  June 

19,  is:u. 

Just  as  the  close  borough  was  made  a  political  ad- 
vanttige  to  the  State  by  the  return  of  young  men  of 
genius  who  would  not  have  met  at  the  hands  of  a 
crowd  the  recognition  they  received  from  a  magnate 
— so,  too,  the  gn^at  world,  set  above  social  strivings, 
was  abl(»  to  take  to  itself  the  Alien,  and  to  fear  no  con- 
sequ(»n((»s.  Tht*  people  in  the  crowd,  the  Crokers,  the 
Ilaywards,  and  the  BuUers,  had  to  jostle  and  push, 
if  this  young  man  was  to  be  kept  out  of  the  Royal  en- 
closun*  so  hmg  as  they  were  not  admitted  within.  Yet 
even  innong  "the  great,-'  political  and  religious,  if  not 
sorinl,  pngudire  had  to  be  encountered.  "My  parent*, 
I  lH»liev(\  regarded  Dizzy  as  little  better,  if  better, 
than  an  advc^nturer,"  says  Lord  Ronald  Oower.  But 
as  he  only  "thinks,''  and  is  not  sure,  we  give  that  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  the  benefit  of  the  doabt. 
They  were  very  eager,  one  may  remark,  to  be  his  hosts 
in  the  later  vears  of  his  life.    To  Lord  Selborne,  Dis- 
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raeli  was  "an  actor  in  a  mask  he  never  took  ofF':  what 
lawyers  in  general,  and  a  certain  Lord  Chancellor  in 
particular,  were  to  Disraeli,  has  been  already  set 
forth.  If  Disraeli  did  not  please  the  "High,"  neither 
did  he  please  the  "Low,"  so  that  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
surnamcHl  the  "Good,"  esteemed  him  "a  leper  without 
principle,  without  feeling,  without  regard  to  any* 
thing, human  or  divine, beyond  his  personal  ambition." 
This,  too,  was  the  opinion  1  long  ago  heard  expressed 
in  almost  similar  words  by  John  Bright — the  John 
Bright  whom  Lord  Shaftesbury  found  it  disagreeable 
to  meet  because  he  was  not  a  gentleman.  Here,  at 
any  rate,  in  opinion,  gentlemanly  or  not,  they  did 
meet,  and  even  embrace.  Whether  Bright,  had  he 
lived  longer,  would  have  been  converted  to  Disraeli, 
may  be  doubt eil;  but  Lord  Shaftesbury,  introducing  a 
deputation  of  workmen  to  Lord  BeacoAsfield,  on  his 
elevation,  to  thank  him  for  his  services  to  Labor  dur- 
ing his  career  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament, 
8<*enied  to  be  in  a  8oftene<l  mood.  Disraeli,  who  had 
onre  b^M^n  stung  into  an  allusion  to  the  "phylacteries" 
of  I^»rd  Shaftesbury,  was  of  course  happy  in  paying  to 
him  at  last  a  tribute  that  takes  count  of  all  his  virtues 
and  ignores  all  his  defects.  He,  the  misunderstood, 
roiild  iind('rst<ind;  and  ready  as  men  were  to  misjudge 
him,  <*v«»n  more  ready  was  he  to  forgive.  That  he  felt 
a  g«*nf'ral  soreness,  however,  about  this  method  of 
pn*jndi(ing  him,  early  and  late.  Is  certain. 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  he  said  in  1850,  "I  have  had 
Hnmt*  experience  in  public  life,  and  during  that  time 
I  havo  s€H»n  a  great  deal  done,  and  more  pretended,  by 
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what  are  called  ^moral'  means;  and,  being  naturally 
of  a  thoughtful  temperament,  I  have  been  induced  to 
analyze  what  'moral'  means  are.  I  will  tell  you  whai 
I  have  found  them  to  consist  of:  first,  enormous  lying; 
second,  inexhaustible  boasting;  third,  intense  seltizsh- 
ness." 

The  cartoons  that  illustrated  the  popular  air — and 
that  was  '^adventurer" — in  Punch  week  by  week  pro- 
duced from  him  no  word  except  the  word  that  secured 
a  pension  for  the  widow  of  the  lampooner.  All  the 
weary  round  the  legend  went.  Ills  own  uncle,  Mr. 
Basevi,  the  rarliamentary  lawyer,  utters  it  under  his 
bn»at  li ;  and  McMlicine  chimes  in  when  Sir  William  Gull 
is  asked  bv  someboclv  at  the  Athenaeum  Club  whv  on 
earth  Disraeli  should  trust  himself  to  the  hands  of  a 
quaek  (naining  a  homceopathic  doctor),  and  the  allo- 
path n»pli(»s:  ''Similia  similibus  curafitur.*^  One  neeil 
not  tr;u'<»  tli(»  h»g(*nd  further:  it  had  its  natural  birth 
in  an  Island  that  susp(»cts  strangers, yet  showisl  itself 
n»(<»ptive  (MH)ugh  in  tlit»  long  run  to  allow  itself  to  l>e 
ruled  by  Disraeli.  His  own  hand  has  indicate<!  the 
dilTereixe  lK*twc»(»n  Parisian  homage  to  intellect  ami 
London's  long  distrust  of  it.  He  knew  that  wit  itself 
is  sonH*tinn»s  reckoned  an  <»flrense.  *'A  great  man  in 
Kngland  is  g(»nerally  the  dullest"  is  his  own  deliberate 
wonl.  Yet  p(»rhaps  London,  slower  than  Paris  to  re- 
eeive,  will  be  slower  to  forget,  and  the  primrose  ft*s- 
tival  niav  still  flourish  when  the  violet  festival  of  Di««- 
racdi's  old  friend  has  fall<»n  into  disuse.  The  Torr 
party  may  be  'Mhe  stni)id  party"  that  Mr.  Bright  said 
thev  w<»re,  and  thev  might  need  to  be  "educated,**  an 
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Disraeli  said  he  had  educated  them  to  Household  Buf* 
frage.  All  the  more  may  they  now  put  forward  their 
claim  to  receptiveneas  in  the  recognition  of  merit 
where  merit  was  least  likely  to  be  apparent  to  hedge* 
bound  eyes.  Disraeli  overcame  all  distrust  of  him  as 
an  alien.    He  was  the  idol  of  the  Tories  when  he  died. 

No  doubt  the  constantly  bruited-about  story  that 
Disraeli  began  life  without  political  convictions  ag- 
gravated  the  distrust  initially  felt  for  an  alien.  That 
legend  dies  hard.  I  take  up  a  recent  book  of  Jfemotrtf, 
those  of  Sir  Edward  Blount,  who  begins  a  passage 
with  the  alluring  statement,  ^^I  knew  Disraeli  for 
many  years.''  Sir  Edward  goes  on  to  say  that  he  first 
met  the  future  Prime  Minister  during  the  general 
election  of  1841,  when  Disraeli  stood  for  Shrewsbury, 
a  town  in  which  Sir  Edward*s  family — the  owners  of 
Mawley  Hall  in  Shropshire — took  a  neighborly  in- 
terest. Sir  Edward,  writing  as  a  Liberal,  tells  the 
story  thuH: 

•*I)lKraeIi,  who  had  formerly  sat  for  Maidstone, 
waH  on  tlii8  (H*raRion  returniHl  for  Shrewsbury  in  the 
LilHTal  iiittTfBt.  The  contest  had  bet^n  a  particularly 
warm  oii(\  and,  in  order  to  celebrate  our  triumph,  we 
ha<l  a  publi<*  dinner,  with  IMsraeli  in  the  chair.  The 
usual  patriotir  toastR  were  followcHl  by  that  to  which 
hisraeli,  wlio  was  expe<-t<Ml  to  make  the  8pi»ech  of  the 
eviMiinjr,  waH  to  rejjly,  The  Menib^Ts  for  the  County.' 
As  soon  as  the  new  member  was  ralUnl  upon  to  speak, 
a  man  in  the  <'om])any  rose  and  got  on  to  the  table. 
He  spoke  violently  and  in  a  loud  disconlant  voire,  and, 
pointing  to  the  table  of  honor,  at  which  it  happened 
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thirteen  were  sitting,  exclaimed  with  great  heat, 
*  Wherever  thirteen  men  sit  down  to  dinner,  there  is  a 
traitor  amongst  them,'  and  then  with  a  sudden  ges- 
ture of  contempt,  he  turned  to  the  guest  of  the  even- 
ing and  added,  'There  sits  the  man!'  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  describe  the  commotion  which  ensued.  The 
man  was  instantly  pulled  down  and  expelled  igno- 
miniously  from  the  room.  Disraeli  rose  to  speak,  but 
was  pow(»rless  to  quell  the  tumult.  The  turmoil  grew 
into  an  open  light,  and  the  proceedings  ended  aib- 
ruptly  in  the  utmost  confusion.  It  so  happeneil  thai 
a  verv  short  time  aftc^rward  Disraeli  changed  his 
politics  and  his  party,  and  so  the  prophecy  became 
true." 

The  bare  fact  is  that  Disraeli  stood  as  a  Torv,  not 
as  a  Lib(»ral,  for  Shrewsbury  in  1841,  and  as  a  Tory 
was  r(»turn(»(l,  togetlu^r  with  Mr.  Tomline,  Q.(\    Then* 
was  a  banciui^t  indeed,  but  it  was  a  Tory  banquet,  at 
which  Mr.  Disraeli,  cluM»red  to  the  echo  at  every  point, 
told  his  supiM)rt(Ts  that  **ht»  had  that  day  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  writing  to  Sir  Kobert  Peel  to  inform  hini 
that  Shn^wsburv  ha<l  donr  its  dutv.    It  would  revive 
th(»  hon.  baronet's  Iiojk^s  and  add  to  his  confidence  r<) 
know  th<'  anci<»nt  town  of  Shn»wsbury  had  respon«M 
to  his  <all."     How  account  for  tlie  d(»tailed  halhirinA- 
tions  of  that  btMiig,  Ix^IovcmI  of  tin*  historian,  the  eyt*- 
an<l  car-wit n(»ss?    ()n«»  can  onlv  surmise,  so  much  noH' 
sense  being  talked  al)out  Disra(di  in  those  days*,  tba  ^ 
men  actually  began  to  believe  the  stories  that  pafw«ei^ 
from  nM»nth  to  month;  nav,  even  to  think  thev  haif 
thoinK«»Iv<'s  ht'cii  present  at  scenes  which  never  were. 
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Lady  Ashburton  used  to  say  that  aa  a  child  she  de* 
clared  she  remembered  being  present  at  her  mother^s 
wedding;  and  that,  though  she  was  whipped  for  mak- 
ing the  statc^menty  she  never  ceased  to  believe  it.  It 
is  equally  difficult  to  divest  the  8ir  Edward  Blounts 
in  Disraelian  annals  of  the  imaginings  that  make  the 
fancy  portrait  in  their  own  inner  minds. 

Kegarding  the  careers  and  acts  of  the  politicians 
who  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed  Disraeli — 
all  the  contortions,  conversions,  and  coalitions  of 
Burke,  Peel,  Abt^rdeen,  Palmerston,  Stanley,  Glad- 
stone, and  Chamberlain — we  recognise  how  hard  it  is 
to  affix  to  the  bales  of  political  merchandise  the  de- 
cisive  labels  of  Whig  and  Tory,  and  may  well  ask  with 
Lady  Teazle:  "Don't  you  think  we  might  leave  con- 
sistency out  of  the  question?''  Nature  herself  is  a 
perennial  inconsistency.  The  manth  of  events,  the 
growth  in  the  consciousness  of  the  world,  the  awaken- 
ing of  8<*]ence  and  that  quick  and  moving  spirit  which 
the  poetH  an<l  the  thinkers,  the  seers  and  the  sayers, 
hav«*  8«*nt  forth;  these  are  forces  whi<*h  can  not  be 
ignoreil  by  any  leader  of  men.  By  the  leader  of  men, 
niorcoviT,  they  must  be  seen  and  accepted  more  than 
by  his  fellows.  They  must  be  verified  by  the  exp<»ri- 
ences  of  his  own  individual  growth,  transforming 
dream  into  <*crtainty,  th<N)ry  into  (•onvi<'tion.  To  such 
a  man  mutation  is  not  tcrjjiversation;  development  is 
not  dcpartun*,  the  step  forwanl — or  the  step  aside, 
at  moments  the  step  backward,  even  a  feint  of  flight — 
is  all  part  of  stea<ly  spiral  progress  upward.  "Much 
has  happ<'neil  since  then"  is  a  colloquialism  in  which 
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Disraeli  flung  across  the  floor  of  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons the  burden  of  his  philosophy  of  political  life. 
Disraeli  distrusted  the  morality  of  people  who  talked 
of  their  own  moral  aims.  Hence  one.  hesitates  to 
claim  the  Good  of  the  People — the  people's  health  and 
the  people's  mental,  even  more  than  material,  prog- 
ress— as  the  object  which  Disraeli  the  publicist  kept 
close  in  view,  from  the  earlv  davs  of  his  candidature 
at  W>combe  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  With  the 
humbug  of  hustings  speeches  in  our  ears,  we  pau^e  on 
such  facile  words:  they  are  murmurs  of  hypocrisy, 
r<*miniscent  of  the  fooleries  that  pass  as  the  accepted 
conventions  of  that  **dull  trade"  of  politics  wherever 
tlie  (*ar  of  the  Islanders  in  multitude  must  be  flattered 
and  tirkled. 

To  wliat  extent  Disraeli  ccmsented  to  play  that 
game,  to  take  advantage  of  ruse  and  phrase  to  harass 
or  to  nonplus  his  (opponents,  is  an  enthralling  study 
(»n<»ngh,  especially  during  his  mid-career;  but  it  i» 
a  study  that  iM»rtains  rather  to  the  public  life  of  Enj:- 
h\\u\  than  to  his  own  individual  history.  Party  gov- 
ernnieiit  was  the  only  instrument  to  his  hand.  Ih' 
began  with  an  t^lTort  for  freedom  fnnu  party  tram- 
iiiels.  and  r<»nld  not  find  a  Nationalist,  rather  than  a 
^^'llitr  i^v  a  Tt»rv,  seat.  In  his  niiil-i-an*er  Disraeli  the 
man  an<l  rosiiio])olitan  went  now  and  again  in  the  cus- 
t<Hlv  of  Disraeli  llu»  hsider  of  T«>ries  who  would  not, 
perhaps  could  not,  danre  at  a  moment's  notice  to  a 
new  piping — some  had  no  ear  for  music,  others  did 
not  recognizee  the  tune.  But  if,  on  the  matter  of  Re- 
form for  instanc(\  Disraidi  moved  slowly,  hoping  that 
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Che  weakest  man  of  his  regiment  might  so  keep  step, 
and  applied  his  chain  of  followers  to  the  control  of 
social  forces  with  an  eye  on  its  weakest  link,  never 
did  he  allow  party  exigency  to  embarrass  his  op- 
ponents when  England's  fame  or  safety  was  in  ques- 
tion, never  in  war-time  was  he  other  than  a  Nationalist 
inde<Hl.  And  this  shall  be  said  by  any  student  of  the 
half  century  of  politics  his  career  covers:  that  his  op- 
ponents throughout  were  cleverer  than  he  at  the  game 
of  bluff;  not  that  they  knew  the  constituencies  better, 
but  that  they  were  more  willing  than  he  to  pander  to 
popular  passions;  readier  to  confuse  issues,  to  play  to 
the  pocket  under  guise  of  feeding  the  soul,  to  give  high 
names  to  low  motives,  to  secure  a  vicious  success  in 
the  name  of  virtue,  to  confound  a  mundane  plea  with 
a  message  from  heaven,  and  to  adopt  toward  op- 
ponents in  success  the  bearing  of  martyrs;  in  defeat, 
of  the  I^)nrR  avengers.  By  these  means  were  com- 
puKK^Hl  hiK  confusion  and  that  of  his  host,  at  the  close 
of  hJH  career. 

Very  awkward  are  the  consequences  of  this  form 
of  fanaticism  in  public  affairs.  ''I  doubt  if  any  man 
ever  lived  in  this  <'ountrv  who  was  more  svstematic- 
ally  ralnniiiiatnl  and  misrepresenti^l  than  I^>rd  Bea- 
ronstield,"  LonI  iteor^^e  Hamilton  has  said.  '*It  really 
seemed  at  one  time  as  if  there  were  a  conspiracy 
anions  a  certain  number  of  people  to  misrepresent 
everything  he  said  and  to  misinterpret  everything  he 
did.  Si>,  little  by  little,  by  this  dint  of  constant  re- 
iteration, an  impression  was  forme<l  outside,  by  those 
whi>  did  nc»t  know  Lord  Beaconsfield's  character,  ob- 
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Disraeli  flung  across  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  burden  of  his  philosophy  of  political  life. 
Disraeli  distrusted  the  morality  of  people  who  talked 
of  their  own  moral  aims.  Hence  one.  hesitates  to 
claim  the  Good  of  the  People — the  people's  health  and 
the  people's  mental,  even  more  than  material,  prog- 
ress— as  the  object  which  Disraeli  the  publicist  kept 
close  in  view,  from  the  early  days  of  his  candidature 
at  Wycombe  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  With  the 
humbug  of  hustings  speeches  in  our  ears,  we  pause  on 
such  facile  words:  they  are  murmurs  of  hypocrisy, 
reminiscent  of  the  fooleries  that  pass  as  the  accepted 
conventions  of  that  *^dull  trade''  of  politics  wherever 
the  ear  of  the  Islanders  in  multitude  must  be  flattered 
and  tickled. 

To  what  extent  Disraeli  consented  to  play  that 
game,  to  take  advantage  of  ruse  and  phrase  to  harass 
or  to  nonplus  his  opponents,  is  an  enthralling  study 
enough,  especially  during  his  mid-career;  but  it  i* 
a  study  that  pertains  rather  to  the  public  life  of  Eng- 
laiul  than  to  his  own  individual  history.     Party  p>v- 
erinn(»nt   was  the  only  instrument  to  his  hand.     H^ 
began  with  an  i^flfort  for  frecilom  from  party  traifl* 
nu»ls,  juul  (MMihl  not  find  a  Nationalist,  rather  than  * 
WhiiT  (^r  a  Torv,  seat.     In  his  mid-career  Disraeli  th* 
man  and  eosmopolitan  w(*nt  now  and  again  in  thertt^ 
todv  of  Disraeli  the  leader  of  Tories  who  would  no^' 
}H»rhai)s  could  not,  <lan<'e  at  a  moment's  notice  to  ^ 
new  piping — some  had  no  ear  for  music,  others  dl^ 
not  n»cognize  the  tune.    But  if,  on  the  matter  of  Bur^ 
form  for  instance,  Disraeli  moved  slowly,  hoping  thaf^ 


""ADVENTURER* 


Lady  Ashburton  used  to  say  that  as  a  child  she  de- 
clared she  remembered  beiug  present  at  her  mother's 
wedding;  and  that,  though  she  was  whipped  for  mak- 
ing the  8tate.ment,  she  never  ceased  to  believe  it.  It 
is  equally  difficult  to  divest  the  Sir  Edward  Blounts 
in  Disraelian  annals  of  the  imaginings  that  make  the 
fancy  portrait  in  their  own  inner  minds. 

Regarding  the  careers  and  acts  of  the  politicians 
who  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed  Disraeli — 
all  the  contortions,  conversions,  and  coalitions  of 
Burke,  Peel,  Aberdeen,  Paimerston,  Stanley,  Glad- 
stone, and  Chamberlain — we  recognize  how  hard  it  is 
to  affix  to  the  bales  of  political  merchandise  the  de- 
cisive labels  of  Whig  and  Tory,  and  may  well  ask  with 
Lady  Teazle:  "Don't  you  think  we  might  leave  con- 
sistency out  of  the  question?"  Nature  herself  is  a 
perennial  inconsistency.  The  march  of  events,  the 
growth  in  the  consciousness  of  the  world,  the  awaken- 
ing of  Science  and  that  quick  and  moving  spirit  which 
the  poets  and  the  thinkers,  the  seers  and  the  sayers, 
have  sent  forth;  these  are  forces  which  can  not  be 
ignored  by  any  leader  of  men.  By  the  leader  of  men, 
moreover,  they  must  be  seen  and  accepted  more  than 
by  his  fellows.  They  must  be  verified  by  the  experi- 
ences of  his  own  individual  growth,  transforming 
dream  into  certainty,  theory  into  conviction.  To  such 
a  man  mutation  is  not  tergiversation;  development  is 
not  departure,  the  step  forward — or  the  step  aside, 
at  moments  the  step  backward,  even  a  feint  of  flight — 
is  all  part  of  steady  spiral  progress  upward,  "Much 
'  has  happened  since  then"  is  a  colloquialism  in  which 
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jects,  and  past  career,  utterly  at  variance  from  truth. 
He  was  represented  as  a  cynical,  reckless  man,  think- 
ing only  of  his  aggrandizement,  and  ready  for  thai 
purpose  to  involve  his  country  in  war.  I  had  tht- 
honor  of  the  most  personal  acquaintance  with  him. 
and  I  can  say  this  truly — that  I  never  met  a  kiutler 
man  in  private,  nor  a  more  patriotic  and  prescient 
man  in  his  public  capacity. 


.r    '> 


To  a  reviewer  of  Sj/hil  he  wrote  on  June  2,  1845: 
^•'I  was  in  hopes,  all  yesterday,  that  I  might  have 
"S  bi "  l>^^'ii  ithle  in  person  to  thank  you  for  your 

charming  notice  of  *V//^i7,  so  pleasing  tt» 
its  author  in  every  respect,  and  now  I  fear  my  visit 
to  you  must  be  indefinitely  postponeil,  as,  after  numer- 
ous miraculous  (*s<ap(»s,  I  am  bagged  for  a  Railway 
Committee  which  has  every  prospect  of  sitting  every 
day  through  June  and  Julv! 

"Yours  faithfully, 

**In  Sj/hH:  or,  The  Two  XaiioNs^  I  considered  the 
Condition  of  the  Peopl(\     At  that  time  the  Chartist 
agitati<ni  was  still  fresh  in  the  public  memory,  and  its 
repetition  was  far  from  improbable.    I  had  mentiontHJ 
to  my  fricMid,  the  lat(»  Thomas  Duncombe,  who  was 
my  fricMid  before  I  entcriMl  the  House  of  (%minion^« 
som(»tliing    of   what    I   was   (contemplating,    and   b^ 
offc^rc^d  an<l  obtained  for  my  perusal  the  whole  of  tl^^ 
corr<»spon<lence  of  lM»argus  (n\)nnor,  when  eonductcF^ 
of  th<*  Xorthrrn  Star,  with  the  leaders  and  chief  actor^ 
of  the  Chartist  movement.    I  had  visited  ami  obserreC^ 
with  care  all   the  localities  introduced;  and 
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accurate  and  never  exaggerated  picture  of  a  remark- 
able period  in  our  domestic  history  the  pages  of  Suhil 
may,  I  venture  to  believe,  be  consulted  with  confi- 
dence." 

That  was  Disraeli's  own  retrospective  glance  at  a 
book  which  even  those  readers  who  place  Tancral  or 
Conintjshy  before  it,  must  allow  to  be  the  one  that  has 
exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  national  life. 
In  its  way  it  is  as  autobiographical  a  book  as  Contahni 
FUinimj:  we  get  at  th(^  very  heart  of  Disraeli  in  it  as 
a  politician.  Among  the  people  of  leisure  and  pleas- 
ure, h(*,  f)ne  of  themselves,  is  the  pioneer  of  social  re- 
generation — that  new  birth  whi<*h  aimed  at  giving  to 
all  Englisli-born  iuM)ple  the  opportunity  to  live  de- 
cently. ''Talk  of  heaven,  why,  you  are  not  lit  for 
earth,"  Thoreau  was  crying  out  in  New  England 
against  the  <h*s(»crators  of  the  mere  soil.  It  was  a 
human  as  w(*ll  as  a  physical  deformation  which  manu- 
facturing England  had  to  answer  for;  and  in  the  case 
of  Christians  sun»ly  it  was  something  more.  <nid  is 
our  I'atlicr;  lu^aven  our  liomi*;  the  dearest  (^hristian 
myst(»ri<*s  an*  associated  with  maternity,  with  the  love 
of  husband  and  wif(»,  the  love  proc(HMliqg  betwtH*n 
fatli<*r  and  son.  In  simple  truth,  the  ancient  IIebr(*w8 
had  furnished  us  with  a  ctnle  of  heaven  to  whi<*h  minl- 
ern  England  had  lost  tli<*  key.  It  did  not  know  them^ 
things:  and  not  without  influence  on  the  vitalizing  of 
doniesticiti(»s,  human  and  divine,  was  that  IIebrt*w 
tradition  which  Disraeli  inherited,  and,  in  <*ompleting 
and  supi>l(Mnenting  it,  did  n(»t  abandon.    Moses,  as  it 

seemed,  found  a  successor  in  this  modern  lawgiver. 
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Others,  sick  at  heart  at  sight  of  the  oppression  of  the 
Poor,  prompted  them  to  rebel;  others  sought  in  con- 
fusion, even  in  social  peril,  an  escape  from  the  thral* 
dom  of  a  life  of  inaction.  His  was  another  rdle — that 
of  teaching  the  Kich  to  make  restitution;  the  Poor  to 
be  powerful  in  patience. 

'The  people  are  not  strong" — this  was  his  social 
creed  in  the  year  1845,  the  year  when  Newman  was 
putting  kindred  thoughts  of  religious  concord  into 
practise  by  his  accession  to  the  Church  of  Rome — 
^*the  people  never  can  be  strong.  Their  attempts  at 
Aelf -vindication  will  end  only  in  suffering  and  con- 
fusion. It  is  civilization  that  has  effected,  and  is 
effe(*ting,  this  change.  It  is  that  increased  knowledge 
of  themselves  that  teaches  the  educated  their  social 
duties.  There  is  a  dayspring  in  the  history  of  this 
nation  which  perhaps  those  only  who  are  on  the  moun- 
tain-top can  as  yet  recognize.  The  new  generation  of 
the  arlstorracy  of  England  are  not  tyrants,  nor  op- 
pn*8HorH.  Their  intelligence,  better  than  that,  their 
hearts,  are  opi»n  to  the  responsibility  of  their  position. 
But  the  work  that  is  before  them  is  no  holiday  work; 
it  is  not  th<»  fever  of  superficial  impulse  that  can  re- 
move the  dccp-fixcd  barrier  of  centuries  of  ignorance 
and  rrimo.  Enough  that  their  sympathies  are 
:iwnkcne<l;  time  and  thought  will  bring  the  rest.  They 
are  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people;  believe  me,  they 
aro  the  only  ones.'*  Those  awakened  sympathies, 
awakened  not  a  moment  too  soon,  were  of  Dlsraeli*s 
awakening.  ITe  rous<Ml  them  from  a  sleep  which  was 
nearly  that  of  death.  Dives  and  Lazarus  were  put 
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upon  the  new  terms;  and  with  Dives  was  the  greater 
change;  so  that  now  scarce  a  great  familj  in  the  land 
but  yields,  one  way  or  another,  a  worker  for  the  weak. 
Every  village  has  its  Lady  Bountiful;  and  White- 
chapel  itself  something  more  than  its  amaziDj; 
"Whitechapel  Countess"  of  Mr.  Meredith's  fiction— a 
Duchess  who  is  daughter  to  Disraeli's  friend  Henrv 
Ilope,  and  who,  in  the  Commercial  Road,  fulfils  thf 
ambition  born  in  those  glades  of  Deepdene  which  the 
dedication  page  of  Coningsby  commemorates. 

Between  that  literary  dedication  and  this  dedica- 
tion of  a  life,  one  delights  to  trace  common  affinities. 
For  it  was  Disraeli's  luck  that  the  men  and  women 
about  him,  or  their  descendants,  were  raised  up  to 
translate  his  words  and  wishes  into  deeds.  No  need 
to  name  the  Kowton  Houses,  which  show  how  one  man 
could  i)r<)vide  uncostly  but  honorable  shelter  to  a  va« 
class  while  (rovernments  and  Councils  talked  of  the 
difficulties  of  doing  it.  It  was  Disraeli*s  friend,  the 
Crr«inby  of  his  early  letters,  who,  becoming  Duke  of 
Rutland,  was  the  earliest  of  great  landowners  to  give 
tenants  that  svstem  of  Allotments  which  was  to  be 
put  to  practical  test  again,  a  generation  later,  bj  Dis- 
raeli's neighbors,  the  Oaringtons.  There  was  Lord 
John  Mann(»rs  himself  at  hand,  "the  Philip  Sidnej  of 
our  generation"  in  <hivalrou8  outlook  on  life;  one  who 
had  many  thoughts,  and  all  for  others;  the  promoter 
of  those  National  Holidays,  denied  to  him,  bnt  granted 
later  to  men  who  better  understood  the  commercial 
instincts  of  the  Tslanders,  and  asked  in  the  name  of 
the  Bankers  the  boon  that  was  grudged  when  asked 
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in  the  name  of  a  saint.  The  passwords  of  the  Connt* 
ing  House  have  supplanted  those  of  the  Cathedral. 
Lord  John,  too,  was  leader  of  that  friendly  combat 
betwet^n  gentle  and  simple  on  the  cricket  ground 
which  has  since  been  transformed  almost  into  a  Na- 
tional Institution.  The  Factory  Acts  were  carried  by 
such  men  as  these,  in  the  teeth  of  the  manufacturers 
of  the  Manchester  School:  were  carried  by  such  men 
as  Disraeli^s  friend,  Bousfield  Ferrand,  the  ^Tory  John 
Bright''  as  he  was  called;  but  John  Bright  was  all 
against  the  dictation  of  the  State  to  masters  (he,  one 
of  them)  for  the  regulation  of  hours  of  work  and  ages 
of  workers,  or  for  the  sheathing  of  the  machinery  that 
made  mince-meat  of  their  limbs.  Let  us  not  suppose 
that  selfishness  drops  off  a  man  like  a  slough  when 
he  passes  the  portals  of  St.  Stephen's.  Disraeli,  as 
keen  to  create  a  Country  party  that  could  curb  the 
greed  of  towns  as  the  Manchester  School  was  to  get 
cheap  bread  (and  pay  lower  wages  in  consequence) 
even  at  the  ruin  of  the  land,  went  to  Manchester,  and 
there  learncni  the  lesson  that  may  be  familiar  enough 
now,  but  was  new  to  those  who  were  witnesses  to  the 
mushroom  rise  of  towns  sown  over  England  by  ma- 
chin<*ry,  the  steam-engine  most  of  all.  And  the  men- 
tion of  towns  reminds  us  that,  in  a  later  generation, 
DisraHi's  own  Lothair  set  the  example  of  civic  ser- 
vire,  planning  his  town  of  Cardiff  on  a  system,  and 
wearing  the  mayoral  robes  and  the  chain  of  office 
(rhased  und(»r  his  own  eye) — the  first  of  the  "gentle- 
men" who,  as  Disraeli  said,  had  no  claim  to  exist  ex- 
cept as  leaders  of  the  people. 
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Sybil;  or.  The  Two  Nations^  was  published  in  1845, 
its  motto  a  sentence  from  Bishop  Latimer  in  reproach 
of  the  classes:  "The  Commonalty  murmured  and  said, 
There  never  were  so  many  gentlemen  and  so  little 
gentleness.'  ■'  It  was  dated  "May  Day" — a  date  with 
a  reminiscence  in  it — and  from  Grosvenor  Gate,  with- 
in sight  of  all  that  is  brilliant  in  the  beginnings  of  a 
London  season.  It  made  its  appeal,  not  to  the  talking 
politician,  not  to  the  smart  reviewer;  it  was  not  in 
touch  at  all  with  the  trade  of  politics.  But  it  went, 
where  Mrs.  Browning's  Cry  of  the  Childrepi  went,  to 
the  heart  of  the  amateur;  and  may  be  said  to  have 
sown  the  seed  which,  a  generation  later,  was  to  yield 
an  abundant  harvest  in  the  gentleness  of  the  pros- 
perous toward  the  dependent.  But  how  to  get  men 
to  hear  the  new  social  evangel?  Any  one  versed  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  time  remembers  what  deaf  ears  men 
had  for  all  they  did  not  want  to  hear;  a  halter  or  a 
manach^  were  Park  Lane's  machinery  for  dealing 
with  poi)iilar  discontent  under  difficulties  facing  men 
from  11u»  growth  of  population,  the  rise  of  the  towns. 
the  groat  involutions  and  movcmients  that  Rupersethnl 
manual  toil  and  feudal  conditions.  Disraeli,  if  any 
one,  could  get  a  hearing  from  those  dull  ears;  he  knew 
th(»  knack;  this  blue-book  of  his  was  to  lie  on  every 
tabl(»  in  Park  Lane;  and  where  it  then  lay  it  lies  even 
to  this  hour. 

Th<^  novel  opens  on  the  eve  of  the  Derby  in  the 
inaugural  Virtorian  year  (1S3T),  and  the  Boene  is  **a 
vast  and  golden  saloon  that,  in  its  splendor,  wonld 
not  have  disgra<*ed  Versailles  in  the  days  of  the  Grand 
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Mooarcb."  The  dab  men  lire  betlinp  on  the  morrow's 
event  as  they  "fonmime  deiiraeieii  for  wliich  they  have 
no  appetiic."  "I  rather  like  bad  wine,"  Haid  Mr. 
MonntcheMiH'^;  "nm-  geta  8o  bored  wilh  good  wine," 
"I  never  (jo  unjwliere,"  {deadfl  a  "nielaneholy  Cupid," 
when  asked  if  he  hait  etime  from  a  vihU.  "Bverytbing 
bores  me  ho,"  he  iiddti  in  explanation.  To  an  invllatiuD 
to  join  an  niiennir  Derby  party — it  wiil  "do  bim  good," 
bis  propoHing  lioMt  HtiyttifMtM — be  replieM:  "Nothing 
could  do  nic  f;ood:  I  Mhoiild  be  quite  content  if  any- 
thing could  do  me  barm."  Htill  applicable  alRo  is  the 
more  formal  indictment  of  (hoKe  who,  potmeKNing  all 
things,  buvf  no  joy  In  any;  and,  neodini;  uolhinc,  need 
all.  "Tliey  go  about  from  place  to  place.  Reeking  for 
some  new  pieasurt*.  They  are  weary,  but  It  is  with 
the  weariiie»«  of  ivatiety."  That  protest  of  Mr.  Bright 
against  theHi-  Splendid  PanpiTs  in  life's  real  riches 
was  addn-KHfd  to— artiaaon.  It  wan  intendiii  to  at- 
tack a  class  iK-hind  itx  back,  not  to  adnionisti  i(  to  its 
face.  "TlM-n-  Ih  in  tlit-  niidxi  uf  uh  n  gviicrnl  popula- 
tion of  the  poor — I  make  the  acknowledgment  with 
ahame  and  sorrow.  In  no  other  country  can  be  found 
8urh — I  will  not  call  them  homes,  I  will  not  call  them 
dwelling-plac-eR,  for  they  are  not  fit  for  human  habita- 
tion; but  hovcln  in  which  whole  familien  dwell  to- 
gether, in  the  corner  of  a  room — such  places  exist 
under  the  enves  of  our  palaces,  from  the  roofs  of  which 
the  rnin  dripH  upon  the  roofR  covering  a  population 
Runk  in  the  depths  of  physical  suffering."  That  is 
Cardinal  Manning's  version  of  Disraeli's  'The  dun- 
geon or  the  den  still  in  courtesy  called  home";  but  the 
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Cardinal  addresses  only  a  congregation  in  a  Chun*h, 
already  informed,  if  not  already  convinced.  The  polit- 
ical economist  got  hardly  a  better  hearing.    "I  always 

vote  against  that  d d  'Intellect/  "  said  a  typical 

Belgravian,  when  John  Stuart  Mill  stood  for  West- 
minster. But  Disraeli's  mission  was  direct — to  teach 
the  whole  wealthy  class  its  duty  to  its  neighbor;  the 
duty  of  one  nation  to  another.  The  novel  was  a  means 
far  better  suited  to  that  end  than  the  philippir,  the 
sermon,  the  treatise.  Literary  triflers  might  call  the 
Disraelian  novel  a  tract.  Certainly;  that  was  its 
glory.  The  novel  with  a  purpose  was  a  Tract  for  the 
Time;  and  it  got  home.  The  jam  w^as  swallowed  and 
the  powder  with  it,  and  the  body  politic  knows  the 
difference,  though  the  cure  be  only  partial  yet. 

The  ])owder,  rather  than  the  preserve,  \h  our  con- 
cern— as  it  is  still  England's.  The  village  of  Marney, 
delightfully  situated  in  spreading  dales,  flanked  bv 
lofty  hills,  is  represented  to  us  by  Disraeli  as  a  bt^au- 
tiful  illusi<m.  ^'Behind  that  laughing  landscape. 
penury  and  dist»ase  fed  upon  the  vitals  of  a  miserable 
population."  At  the  great  house,  robbwl  by  bis  an- 
cestor from  the  monks,  and  therefore  from  the  Po«>r 
— (that  is  a  great  point  always  with  Disraeli,  and 
sometimes  was  a  sore  one  witli  the  magnates  whom 
ht»  visited  in  th(»ir  alienated  Church  properties) — all 
was  gorgeous  as  it  was  dull.  T-iord  Marney  glorified 
tht»  n(»w  Poor  Law,  and  opined  that  Peel  would  stand 
bv  his  rljiss — Lord  Marnev,  whose  face  was  the  index 
of  his  mind,  "cynical,  devoid  of  sentiment,  arrogant, 
literal,  hard,'*  a  man  of  no  imagination  who  *^had  ex- 
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hau8ted  his  slight  native  feeling,  but  was  acute,  dis- 
putatious, and  firm  even  to  obstinacy";  a  disciple  of 
Helvetius,  and  one  **wbo  always  gave  you  in  the  bust* 
ness  of  life  the  idea  of  a  man  who  was  conscious  yoo^ 
(espe^'ially,  perhaps,  if  ''you"  were  an  alien  Disraeli) 
"were  trying  to  take  him  in,  and  rather  respected  you 
for  it,  but  the  working  of  whose  cold,  unkind  eye 
defied  you." 

Into  the  gallery  of  Disraeli's  peers  and  peeresses 
go  Ijord  and  Lady  Marney.  Sketches  they  are;  but, 
like  the  sketches  of  a  great  artist,  they  are  finished  at 
the  fieetest  touch.  'H?ompletion"  would  be  super- 
fluity: a  wanton  waste.  The  ''trick"  of  such  portrai- 
ture is  sometimes  said  to  be  easy;  yet  few  have  per- 
formed it  successfully,  and  none,  perhaps,  quite  so 
successfully  as  Disraeli.  Lord  Marney  as  a  landlord 
shall  have  the  first  sitting.  "I  wish,"  he  says  to  his 
brother  Egremont,  who  hints  at  the  horrible  poverty 
of  the  tenantry — *'I  wish  the  people  were  as  well  off 
in  every  part  of  the  country  as  they  are  on  my  estate. 
Th«»y  get  hen*  their  eight  Rhillings  a  week,  always  at 
leuHt  Heven,  and  everv  hand  is  at  this  moment  in  em- 
ploy,  exrept  a  parrel  of  sroundrels  who  prc^fer  wood- 
stealing  and  poaching,  and  would,  if  you  gave  them 
double  the  wages.  The  rate  of  wages  is  nothing:  cer- 
tainty iH  the  thing;  and  every  man  at  Marney  may  be 
Kure  of  biH  Heven  shillings  a  week — for  at  least  nine 
months  of  the  year;  and,  for  the  other  three,  they  can 
go  to  the  IIouKe,  and  a  very  proper  place  for  them;  it 
IH  heatiHl  with  hot  air  and  has  every  comfort.  Even 
>Iarney  Abbey  is  not  heated  with  hot  air.    I  have  often 
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thought  of  it;  it  makes  me  mad  sometimes  to  think 
of  those  lazy^  pampered  menials  passing  their  live« 
with  their  backs  to  a  great  roaring  fire;  but  I  am 
afraid  of  the  flues."  The  satire  is  essential;  it  has 
roots;  it  shoots  up  and  it  intertwines,  as  complex  as 
character  itself;  you  read  it  between  the  letters  rather 
than  between  the  lines. 

Disraeli  does  not  seek  to  persuade  his  readers  that 
a  bad  landlord  can- be  a  good  man.  Men  do  not  gather 
figs  of  thistles,  as  he  once  said,  when  somebody  com- 
plained of  the  (fauchrric  of  a  Knight  of  the  Thistle.  In 
his  relations  with  his  younger  brother  Egremout 
(whom  the  peer  introduces  to  an  heiress  as  his  own 
contribution  toward  the  election  bills  incurred  bv  the 
commoner's  return  for  the  family  borough),  we  get  a 
study  of  the  selfishness  of  that  seniority  which  counts 
for  so  much  in  a  country  fayoring  primogeniture.  And 
when  you  come  closer  and  get  the  bad  landlord  befi»re 
you  as  a  husband,  you  have  only  this  relief — that  the 
Wife  and  Martyr  (a  combination  to  which  scant  ret*og- 
nition  has  be(*n  accorde<l  in  the  Church  of  so  manv 
Virgins  and  Martyrs)  has  the  halo  true  men  ever  see 
h(*r  w(»ar  in  real  life;  and  this  must  be  her  consolation 
— that  Disraeli  saw  it  there  and  did  homage  acconl- 
ingly: 

''Arabella  was  a  woman  of  abilities,  which  she  bad 
cultiyated.  She  had  excellent  sense,  and  possewied 
many  admirable  qualities;  she  was  far  from  being 
deyoid  of  S(Misibility;  but  her  sweet  temper  shrank 
from  controyersy,  an<l  Nature  had  not  endowed  her 
with  a  spirit  which  could  direct  and  control.     She 
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yielded  witboui  a  simsKlc  to  the  arbitrary  will  and 
QDreaBODable  caiirice  of  u  Ininband,  who  wax  Mcan-elj 
her  equal  Id  intelU-ft,  am)  fur  l)<>r  inferior  in  all  the 
geoial  qnalitieM  of  our  uaturf,  but  who  ^'ovcrntHl  bur 
by  his  Iron  BeltiwIiin'HK.  Uuly  Marnpy  abHoluh-ly  had 
DO  will  of  her  own.  A  hurd,  exnt-t,  llturul,  buitlling, 
acQte  being  i-nvlrimod  bi-r  oxistenco;  directed, 
planned,  aettU-tl  t'vrrything.  Her  life  was  a  Heriwi  of 
petty  sacriflceH  and  balkfd  enjoynifntit.  If  bcr  car- 
riage were  at  ttn-  door,  she  wan  never  certain  that  she 
wonid  not  have  to  send  it  away;  if  ttbe  bad  attketl  lutme 
frienda  to  her  house,  the  chancer  were  «he  would  hare 
to  put  them  <.IT;  if  «he  was  reading  a  novel,  1-ord 
Mamey  asked  her  to  ropy  a  letter;  if  she  were  going 
to  the  opera,  she  found  that  Lord  Mamey  had  got 
seats  for  ber  and  Houie  friend  in  the  llouae  of  Lords, 
and  seemed  exjiecting  the  Htrongest  expreHRionR  of  de- 
light and  gratitude  from  her  for  hla  unasked  and  in- 
convenient kiiidiU'tiR.  Lariy  Mamey  had  t«lrugpled 
against  this  tyninuy  in  the  enrlier  dayn  of  tbeir  union. 
Innocent,  inexperienced  Lady  Marney!  As  if  it  were 
poHaible  for  a  wife  to  contend  against  a  selfish  hus- 
band, at  once  abarp-witted  and  blunt -hearted.  She 
bad  appealed  to  him,  she  had  even  reproached  him; 
she  had  wept,  once  she  had  knelt.  But  Lord  Marney 
looked  upon  these  demonstrations  as  the  disordered 
sensibility  of  a  girl  nnused  to  the  marriage  state,  and 
ignorant  of  the  wise  authority  of  buabands,  of  which 
he  deemed  bimaelf  a  model.  And  so,  after  a  due 
ronrse  of  initiation — Lady  Marney  invisible  for  days, 
plunged  in  remorseful  reveries  in  the  mysteries  of  her 
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boudoir,  and  her  lord  dining  at  his  club  and  going  to 
the  minor  theaters — the  countess  was  broken  in,  and 
became  the  perfect  wife  of  a  perfect  husband." 

During  a  London  season,  at  a  great  party  at  Ddo- 
raine  Ilouse,  one  of  those  brilliant  generalities  that 
are  made  up  of  individual  dulnesses,  we  encoanter 
Lord  and  Lady  Marney  again: 

"Where  is  Arabella?"  inquired  Lord  Marney  of  Ui 
mother.  ^'I  want  to  present  young  Huntingford  to 
her.  lie  can  be  of  great  use  to  me,  but  he  borea  me 
so,  I  can  not  talk  to  him.  I  want  to  present  him  to 
Arabella." 

In  the  Blue  Drawing-Room  she  is  found.  "  'Wdl,' 
says  her  husband,  in  concession  to  bis  wife*s  mom«h 
tary  reluctance  to  leave  agreeable  friends,  *I  will 
brin^  Iluntingford  here.  Mind  you  speak  to  liim  a 
groat  deal;  take  his  arm,  and  go  down  to  supper  with 
him  if  you  can.  He  is  a  very  nice  sensible  young  fel- 
low, and  you  will  like  him  very  much,  I  am  anre;  a 
little  shy  at  first,  but  he  only  wants  bringing  out*— 
dexterous  description  of  one  of  the  most  nnlicked  and 
unlickjible  <ubs  that  ever  entered  society  with  fortj 
thousand  a  year;  courted  by  all,  and  with  just  that 
<le^rn.(*  of  cunning  that  made  him  suspicious  of  every 
attention."  This  second  allusion  to  the  stand-off 
egotism  of  a  ^'noble**  seems  again  to  admit  na  to  a 
glimi)S(»  of  t»arly  Disraelian  autobiography. 

The  Earl  of  Marney,  who  hat(Hl  nothing  so  much 
as  a  poa(*her  except  a  lease,  extended  his  table  hos- 
pitality to  F^limsy,  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  a  model 
priest  because  he  left  everybody  alone.    Once,  indeed^ 
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under  ihe  influenre  of  L4idj  Marney,  tbere  was  a 
threatcui-d  I'buliition  of  wal — ovw  wbimlii  and  tracts 
were  t<itktHl  of.  Rut  Lord  Man)i.>y  Htuppcsl  all  this. 
"No  pricMU-raft  at  Mnrnoy,"  said  thU  gentle  proprietor 
of  abbi-v  landx. 

From  the  ikit  w»>  pu«»  to  Ibt-  barouet — Hir  Vava- 
sour Fin-brace,  who  buttouholpH  everybody  about  tbe 
grievBiK'1'8  of  an  onler  he  ia  delighted  later  to  deaert 
for  a  biininj;  an  Ixlauder  without  Rutle — all  follj: 

"If  tlif  [new}  Hovereign  could  only  know  her  beat 
friendii,"  he  maid  to  Egreiuont,  Lord  Marney'a  younger 
brother  m  Vouug  Eut^laoder  Id  polltica,  and  generally 
said  to  have  had  Disraeli  hiniKelf  for  hi»  prototype}, 
"she  mi^ht  yel  rally  round  the  throne  a  body  of 
men "  lx»rd  Mamey  niiikes  a  move  from  the  din- 
ner-table 1u  interrupt  the  Htale  theme;  for  a  bore  who 
ia  a  bally  itt  ei'er  intolerant  of  that  less  pestilent  person 
— a  bore  who  Ih  a  goose.  Hut  iKirex,  one  tiort  or  an- 
other, are  not  ao  easily  burked;  and  Egreinont,  In  tbc 
drawiii^-roooi,  had  again  to  liitten,  aatoni8h<>d,  to  tbe- 
<*xeite<i  recapimlatlou  of  the  jHnitiible  glori<>)i  of  the 
baroncicy.  while  the  Bloody  Hand  wan  laid  retain- 
ingly  upiin  hi«  arm.  "And  nnrh  a  body,"  exrlaimed 
Sir  V;iviis<nir  with  animation.  "Pirliire  ua  going 
_  diiwn  in  pnicesaion  to  WestininHter  to  bold  a  chapter. 
Five  or  six  hundred  baronetx  in  dark-green  roatnme — 
the  appropriate  dress  of  njuiliH  auraft,  each,  not  only 
with  his  badge,  but  with  hia  rollar  of  8.8..  belted  and 
Hf-nrfed;  hia  atar  glittering;  Inn  pennon  flying;  bin  hat 
white,  with  a  plume  of  white  feathers;  of  course  the 
aword  and  the  gilt  apnrs.     In  one  band — the  thumb 
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ring  and  the  signet  not  forgotten — we  hold  our  coro- 
net of  two  balls." 

The  satire  does  not  really  border  on  burlesque,  it 
is  still  within  the  safe  precincts  of  human  fatuity, 
when  Sir  Vavasour  goes  on  to  describe  "the  body  evi- 
dently destined  to  save  this  country"  as  "blending  all 
sympathies — the  Crown,  of  which  they  are  the  ikmd- 
liar  chamj)i()ns;  the  nobles,  of  whom  they  are  the 
popular  branch;  the  people,  who  recognize  in  them 
their  natural  leaders."  The  illusion  of  caste  is  por- 
trayed alike  in  Harney  and  in  Firebrace.  Men  go  to 
public  schools  to  get  rid  of  the  caste-consciou8ne8«: 
and  we  know  how  some  of  them  come  through  the 
purgation  with  no  trace  of  purification.  By  their  posi- 
tion, by  the  power  of  isolation  which  wealth  ami 
station  give,  and  the  spoken  and  looked  politeness 
which  these  commonly  extort,  the  Marneys  ami  Fire- 
braces  go  immune.  Disraeli  followed  them  up;  he 
opened  the  eyes  of  their  sons;  and  if  the  bores  of  u^ 
day,  still  as  plentiful  as  rabbits  in  Australia*  at  least 
begin  to  be  ke]>t  somewhat  undcT,  the  remission  is  due 
in  great  nusisure  to  the  sport  Disraeli  made  of  theiu 
in  the  books  he  wrote — and  tliey  read.  This,  U8  all 
will  admit,  is  no  slight  benefartion;  but  it  ia  to  a  yet 
more  vital  one  that  we  turn  in  this  tale  of  Sybil,  the 
daughter  of  (ierard,  (^hartist  and  artisan. 

Ilow  fared  the  hamlet  gathere<l  round  Mamey 
Abbev,  how  its  habitants?  *'Marnev  mainly  consist- 
ed  of  a  vari(»ty  of  narrow  and  crowded  lanes  formed 
by  cottages  built  of  rubble  or  of  unhewn  stones  with- 
out cement,  looking  as  if  they  could  hardly  hold  to- 
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getlier.  The  gaping  ibinkM  utimitled  every  blant;  the 
leaning  i.-bimDeys  ba<I  Kwl  balf  tlicir  orijjtnal  liciKbt; 
the  rotten  rafters  were  evideutl.v  misplaced;  while  in 
many  ioHtaDces  the  itiaicL,  u(terl.v  until  for  im  orig- 
inal purpose  of  giving  protection  from  the  weatlier, 
loolied  more  like  the  top  of  a  iluoghill  than  a  roltage. 
Before  the  doors  of  these  dwellings,  and  often  sur- 
rounding them,  ran  open  ilminN  full  of  animal  and 
vegetable  refuse,  detunipoMing  into  ilitteatte,  while  a 
concentrated  solution  of  every  species  of  diseoivlng 
filth  was  allowed  to  kouIc  through  and  thoroughly  Itn- 
pregnate  the  walls  nud  ground  adjoining.  These 
wretched  tenenient(i"^-continue(t  a  paHitage  which 
may,  with  other  panMigtii  like  it,  be  taken  as  Im- 
portant documents  bearing  on  the  pedigree  of  lo-ilay's 
Banitary  Inspectors  and  County  Councils — "seldom 
consisted  of  more  than  two  rooms,  In  one  of  which  the 
whole  family,  however  numerous,  were  obliged  to 
sleep,  withi)ut  distiDi'tiiin  of  iige,  or  sex,  or  Ruffering. 
With  the  water  strentiiiu};  down  the  w;iUs,  tho  light 
distinguished  through  the  roof,  with  no  hearth  even 
in  winter,  the  virtuous  mother  in  the  sacred  pangs  of 
childbirth  gives  forth  another  victim  to  our  thought- 
lesH  civilization,  surrounded  by  three  generations 
whoHe  inevitable  pn'sence  is  more  painful  than  her 
suflTerings  in  that  hour  of  travail:  while  the  father  of 
her  coming  child,  in  another  corner  of  the  sordid 
chanilM-r,  lies  stricken  by  that  typhus  which  bis  con- 
taminating dwelling  has  breathed  into  his  veins,  and 
for  whose  next  prey  is  perhaps  destined  his  new-bom 
child.     These  swarming  walls  bad  neither  windows 
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nor  doors  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  weather,  or  admit 
the  sun  or  supply  the  means  of  ventilation — the  hu- 
mid and  putrid  roof  of  thatch  exhaling  malaria  liktr 
all  other  decaying  vegetable  matter.  The  dwellin*;- 
rooms  were  neither  boarded  nor  paved;  and  whetht-r 
it  were  that  some  were  situate  in  low  and  damp 
places,  occasionally  flooded  by  the  river,  and  usuallv 
much  bellow  the  level  of  the  road;  or  that  the  sprinjrs. 
as  was  often  the  case,  would  burst  through  the  luud 
floor;  the  ground  was  at  no  time  better  than  so  much 
clay,  while  sometimes  you  might  see  little  rhannels 
cut  from  the  center  under  the  doorwavs  to  carrv  off 
the  water,  the  door  itself  removed  from  its  hinges; 
a  resting  place  for  infancy  in  its  deluged  home.  These 
hovels  were  in  many  instances  not  provided  with  the 
commonest  conveniences  of  the  rudest  police;  ron- 
tiguous  to  every  door  might  be  observed  the  dungheap 
on  which  ev(»rv  kind  of  filth  was  accumulat(Hl,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  disposcnl  of  for  manure,  so  that,  when 
the  poor  man  oj>ened  his  narrow  habitation  in  xhe 
hop(^  of  refn^shing  it  with  the  breeze  of  summer,  he 
was  met  with  a  mixture  of  gases  from  reeking  dung* 
hills/' 

Tlie  av(»rage  term  of  life  in  that  manufacturing dis*- 
trict  was  s(»v(»nteen;  more  than  half  the  children 
went  out  of  their  misery  before  they  were  five;  they 
canw*  unwelrome  and  they  went  unwept.  There  wa* 
little  to  distinguish  human  beings  from  brutes;  iB 
many  resp^Mts  the  brut<»s  had  tlie  advantage.  **Thf 
d(miestic  princii>le  waxes  weaker  and  weaker  every 
year  in  England;  nor  can  we  wonder  at  it,  when  there 
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!■  DO  comfort  to  cheer  and  do  Bentitnont  to  hallow  t  bi> 
home."  Thf  Abbfj*  people  anil  the  Towu  pt-ople — 
these  aro  tbi'  Twu  Nations,  the  Kk-b  and  the  Poor.  Let 
08 Bz  the  tiin*' — it  wan  the  beginning  of  that  Victorian 
era  w)iirh  Hpells  ho  mm-h  tliat  tiiatory  t-ullx  ginrr. 
Memorable,  and  helping  U8  to  remember  oenKonH,  in  a 
passage  in  UiIh  \'Hr,r  tHiftk:  "In  a  palare  in  a  giinleu, 
not  in  u  baugbt,v  keep,  proud  with  ibe  fame  but  dark 
with  the  violence  of  ageti, — not  in  a  regal  pile,  bright 
with  apleudur,  but  soiled  with  the  Intrigues  of  courts 
and  factiono;  in  a  pniare  in  a  garden,  meet  scene  for 
youth  and  innocence  and  beauty,  came  the  Toice  that 
told  the  maiden  she  muxt  ascend  the  throne." 

Disraeli  can  not  get  away  from  the  evululiun  of 
tblDgs;  be  Is  nf  the  past  and  of  the  future  as  well  as 
of  the  prewnt,  an  "all-rtmnd  man";  no  provincial,  nor 
■  Tictim  to  that  twin  lluiitatiou  of  time  ratber  than 
place — no  mere  opporluniHt  or  tpniporixfr.  in  a  new 
and  ne<-ili'ii  senw  of  IIii>h<-  wonlK.  Looking  harkward. 
then,  Disraeli  saw  the  Abbey,  and  associated  its  rnina 
with  the  ruined  cottages  of  the  peasaats.  "The  eyes 
of  this  unhappy  race  might  have  been  raised  to  the 
solitary  spire  that  sprang  up  in  the  midst  of  them,  the 
bearer  of  present  consolation,  the  harbinger  of  future 
equality;  but  Holy  Church  at  Slamey  had  forgotten 
her  sacre<l  mission."  Candles  were  no  longer  lighted 
on  its  attars;  instead,  as  Disraeli  aaT^,  hay-rlcks  were 
set  ablaze  outside  by  incendiary  hands. 

"Over  a  space  of  not  less  than  ten  acres  might  still 
be  observed  the  frapmenis  of  the  great  Abbey:  these 
were,  toward  their  limit,  In  general  mosfl-growD  aDd 
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moldering  memorials  that  told  where  once  rose  the 
offices  and  spread  the  terraced  gardens  of  the  old  pro- 
prietors; here  might  still  be  traced  the  dwelling  of 
the  Lord  Abbot;  and  there,  still  more  distinctly,  be- 
cause built  on  a  greater  scale  and  of  materials  still 
more  intended  for  perpetuity,  the  capacious  hospital, 
a  name  that  did  not  then  denote  the  dwelling  of  dis*- 
ease,  but  a  place  where  all  the  rights  of  hospitalitv 
were  practised;  where  the  traveler,  from  the  prouil 
baron  to  the  lonely  pilgrim,  asked  the  shelter  and  the 
succor  that  never  was  denied,  and  at  whose  gate, 
called  the  Portal  of  the  Poor,  the  peasants  on  the  Ab- 
bey lands,  if  in  want,  might  appeal  each  morn  and 
night  for  raiment  and  for  food.  But  it  was  in  the 
center  of  the  tract  of  ruins,  occupying  a  space  of  not 
less  than  two  acres,  that,  with  a  strength  that  had 
defied  time,  with  a  beauty  that  had  at  last  turnetl 
away  th(»  wrath  of  man"  (I  think  nobody  could  say  that 
quite  so  well),  *^8till  rose  if  not  in  perfect,  yet  admira- 
ble, form  and  state,  one  of  the  noblest  achievements 
of  Christian  art — the  Abbey  church.  The  sunimiT 
vault  was  now  its  onlv  roof,  and  all  that  remaimHl  of 
its  gorg(^ous  windows  was  the  vastness  of  their  archiMl 
symnu^try,  and  some  wreathed  relics  of  their  fantastic 
friuiK^work,  but  the  rest  was  uninjureil.  From  the 
west  window,  looking  over  the  transept  chapel  of  the 
Virgin,  still  adorned  with  pillars  of  marble  and  ala- 
baster, the  eye  wandere<l  down  the  nave  to  the  gretkt 
orient  light,  a  length  of  nearly  three  hundred  feet, 
through  a  gorgeous  avenue  of  unshaken  walls  and 
columns  that  clustered  to  the  skies.    On  each  side  of 
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the  Lad}-  Obapel  rose  a  tower.  One  which  was.  of 
great  aotiquity,  being  of  that  Htylc  wblrh  is  rommooljr 
called  Noruinn,  Hliurt  and  very  ihick  and  H<|iiare,  did 
not  mount  miirh  uhovc  tlie  height  of  the  weHtero 
froDt;  but  ihe  other  tower  was  of  u  charai'ler  very 
differeot.  It  wuh  (ail  and  light,  and  of  a  Gothic  style 
most  pure  and  grai-efui;  the  stone  of  whirh  it  was 
built,  of  a  t)ri^ht  iiud  even  sparkling  folor,  and  looking 
aa  if  it  were  hewn  but  yesterday.  At  limt,  its  tnr- 
reted  crext  Heem<>d  injured;  but  the  truth  is,  it  was 
nnfioisbeil;  the  workmen  were  busied  on  this  very 
tower  the  day  tliut  old  Baldwin  CJreymoant  rame  as 
the  king's  romuiitHtiouer  to  luqulre  into  the  i-onduct 
of  this  religious  house.  Tlie  Abbots  loved  to  memorize 
their  rei^nn  by  itonie  public  work,  whieh  should  add 
to  the  bejMily  of  their  buildings  or  the  ronrenience  of 
their  subjei'tti:  ami  the  IsHt  of  the  eeoleslastiral  lords 
of  Maruev.  h  man  of  floe  taste  and  a  skilful  arehitect, 
wasraJBiii;;  thin  new  helfr.v  for  his  hrethn-n  when  the 
stern  de('r(*e  arrived  that  the  bells  should  no  more 
Round.  And  the  hymn  was  no  more  to  be  chanted  in 
the  Lady  ("hapel;  and  the  randies  were  no  more  to  be 
lit  on  the  high  altar;  and  the  gate  of  the  poor  was  to 
Ih-  cIohchI  forever;  and  the  wanderer  was  no  more  to 
find  a  home. 

"The  body  of  the  church  was  in  many  parts  over- 
j;rown  with  brambles  and  in  all  covere<l  with  a  rank 
vegetation.  It  had  been  a  very  sultry  day,  and  the 
blnr-i-  of  tlie  meridian  heat  still  inflamed  the  air;  the 
kine,  for  Hhelter  rather  than  for  sustenance,  had  wan- 
dered through  Rome  broken  arches,  and  were  lying  in 
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the  shadow  of  the  nave.  This  desecration  of  a  sp<a. 
once  sacred,  still  beautiful  and  solemn^  jarred  on  ih«' 
feelings  of  Egremont.  He  sighed  and  turning  awa}. 
followed  a  path  that  after  a  few  paces  led  him  inti» 
the  cloister  garden.'' 

It  is  here,  on  more  than  neutral  ground,  that, 
meetly  enough,  Egremont  the  young  legislator  en- 
counters Sybil  and  her  father.  Catholics  and  Chartists*. 
Caste  ceases  upon  consecrated  ground.  That  i.s  thf 
lesson  underlying  a  chapter  saying  otherwise  manj 
a  true  thing  that  in  1845  was  also  a  new  thing  abi»m 
the  monks.  ''Their  history  has  been  written  by  their 
enemies,-'  is  a  sentence  not  without  an  application  to 
Disraeli's  own.  When  Egremont,  speaking  by  rote, 
refers  to  the  fat  abbacies  which  fell  to  the  sban'  ot 
younger  sons,  he  is  told  by  Gerard,  "Well,  if  we  niu#t 
have  an  aristocracy,  I  would  sooner  that  its  vnunjier 
branches  should  be  monks  and  nuns  than  ColoneU 
without  regiments  or  housekeepers  of  Koyal  palare* 
that  (\xist  only  in  name."  As  for  other  palaces.  "Try 
to  ima;j:ine,"  savs  Gerard,  "the  effiM't  of  thirty  or  fortv 
Chat swort lis  in  this  county,  the  proprietors  of  whirh 
were  never  absent.  You  complain  enough  now  of  ab- 
S(*nt(»(»s.  The  monks  were  never  non-re«i<lent.  They 
(»xp(»n(l(»d  th(Mr  revc^iue  among  those  whose  labor  haJ 
produced  it.  These  holy  men  built  and  planted  for 
post(*rity;  their  churches  were  enthe<lrnl8:  their 
schools  coll(»g(^*5;  their  woods  and  waters,  thoir  fami^ 
and  gardens  were  laid  out  on  a  scale  and  in  a  Rpirtt 
that  an*  now  <*xtinct :  they  made  the  country  boaiitifnl, 
and  the  people  proud  of  their  country.    The  moiiM- 
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teries  were  taken  b;  storm.  Never  tras  Bucb  a 
plunder.  It  was  vunv  ibau  tbe  NunuaD  ConqoeBt; 
nor  baa  England  ever  lottt  thitt  i-harat-ter  of  rarage. 
I  don't  know  whetber  tbe  I'oiun  WurkbuuHeii  will  re- 
move it.  After  au  fxperftueut  of  tbree  centurieR,  your 
jails  being  fall,  and  jour  treadmills  loHing  sume- 
tfaing  of  tbeir  virtue,  you  biive  (;ircu  us  a  substitute 
for  tbe  monasterieH."  It  is  tbe  dix'trine  tbat  Cobbett 
also  was  proelaimitig— au  adventure  to  deaf  ears. 
And  anotber  of  tiybipK  assoeiati-s  spoke:  "As  for  eom- 
munity,  witb  the  monaKteries  expired  the  only  type 
tbat  we  ever  bad  iu  Eu^laiid  of  sui-b  an  Intercourse. 
There  is  no  community  in  Kngland:  tbere  in  afign'ga- 
tion,  but  aggregarlun  uuder  rlrcuuiKtances  tbat  wake 
it  rather  a  dissoehiting  than  a  uniting  prinriple." 

The  intelligent  sympathy  wbleb  Disraeli,  here 
again  a  pioneer,  brought  to  bear  on  the  Old  Keligion, 
and  even  on  sumc  of  its  modern  professors,  is  illus- 
trated in  other  bmiks  bcnide  SifM.  May  I»mr«*,  the 
heroine  of  Thr  \uuui}  IJuhy  iu  onu  such;  Cuuturiui 
Fleming,  I>israeli*s  oIUt  ego  iu  so  muob,  becomes  a  con- 
vert in  ynulb,  and  Nigel  Penruddock  in  Endymion  in 
mnturer  nj;e;  Eustace  de  Lyle,  a  pre-Newmanic  con- 
vert to  the  lioman  Catholic  religion  while  he  was  still 
an  Eton  Imy,  in  real  life  Ambrose  de  Lisle,  of  Oaren- 
don,  is  given  as  the  best  type  of  squire;  and  Mr.  Traf- 
fonl  is  sh(»wn  as  a  model  manufacturer  who  housed 
his  p«*ople,  provided  them  with  recreation-grounds 
and  biitbs,  rnred  and  spent  for  their  health  and  their 
gooiiness.  fei'ling  "tbat  between  them  should  be  other 
ties  than  the  payment  and  tbe  receipt  of  wages." 
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the  shadow  of  the  nave.  This  desecration  of  a  spnt. 
once  sacred,  still  beautiful  and  solemn^  jarred  on  tL»' 
feelings  of  Egremont.  He  sighed  and  turning  awav. 
followed  a  path  that  after  a  few  paces  led  him  inii* 
the  cloister  garden." 

It  is   here,  on  more  than  neutral   ground,   that, 
meetly  enough,  Egremont  the  young  lej^islat(»r  en- 
counters Sybil  and  her  father.  Catholics  and  Chartists. 
Caste  ceases  upon  consecrated  ground.     That  is  tin- 
lesson  underlying  a  chapter  saying  otherwiHo  many 
a  tru(*  thing  that  in  1845  was  also  a  new  thing  about 
the  monks.    *'Their  history  has  bei'n  written  by  their 
enemii^s,"  is  a  sentence  not  without  an  applic*atiou  to 
Disraeli's  own.     When  Egremont,  speakin*;  by  rote, 
r(»f(»rs  to  the  fat  abba(*ies  which  fell  to  the  share  of 
younger  sons,  he  is  told  by  (Jerard,  "Well,  if  we  must 
have  an  aristocracy,  I  would  sooner  that  its  younger 
branches  should  be  mcmks  and  nuns  than  Colonels 
without  ri^giments  or  housekeepers  of  Itoyal  pala«vs 
that  (*xist  only  in  name."    As  for  other  palaces,  "Try 
to  imagine,"  says  (i(»rar<l,  "the  effect  of  thirty  or  furty 
Chat swort lis  in  this  county,  the  proprietors  of  which 
W(»r(»  nev(*r  absent.     You  comi)lain  enough  nt>w  of  ab- 
S(*nte(\s.     The  monks  were  nt»ver  non-resident.     They 
(»xp(»n(led  their  n»v(»nue  among  those  wht>8e  labor  ha«l 
produe(»d  it.     Th(*s(»  holy  men  built  and  planted  for 
post(»rity;    their    churches    were    cathedrnlR;    their 
schools  eolleg(»s;  their  woods  and  waters,  their  farm? 
and  gardens  were  laid  out  on  a  scale  and  in  a  Rpirit 
that  are  now  extinct:  they  made  the  country  boautifalf 
and  the  people  i>roud  of  their  country.    The  monas- 
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teries  were  taken  bjr  storm.  Never  was  sucb  a 
pluDtler.  It  wa»  worse  thuD  the  Normaa  Coutiuest; 
nor  has  EnglaiK]  ever  lost  tfatti  character  of  ravage. 
I  don't  know  wUcther  the  Union  Workhouses  will  re- 
move it.  After  mi  experiment  of  three  renturi4"«,  your 
Jails  being  fall,  am)  3'our  treatlmills  losiii^;  sume- 
tbing  of  their  virtue,  yuu  have  given  us  a  subslitute 
for  the  monastt-rit'it."  II  is  the  <IiH-trine  that  Cobbett 
also  was  produiming — au  adventure  to  deaf  ears. 
And  another  of  Sybil's  associateH  spoke:  "Ah  fur  i-om- 
manity,  with  the  monasteries  exptrtnl  the  only  type 
that  we  ever  hail  in  England  of  surh  an  intereourw. 
There  is  no  coninniiiUy  in  England:  then?  is  aggrega- 
tion, but  aggr^'^'iilion  uudor  rirrUDistanees  that  make 
It  rather  a  diMnuiialing  than  a  uniting  prinriple.** 

The  intelli^n-nt  sympathy  which  Disraeli,  here 
again  a  pionei-r,  bnnigbt  to  bear  nn  the  Old  RellgloD, 
and  even  on  kminc  of  itii  modern  professors,  is  Ulns- 
trated  in  other  books  beside  ^i/IAl.  Slav  Djicre,  the 
heroine  of  Tht  Yuninj  Diikt,  is  out-  »ucL;  Cuntarlul 
Fleming,  Disraeli's  alter  ego  in  so  much,  becomes  a  con- 
vert in  youth,  and  Nigel  Penruddock  in  Endymion  in 
niaturer  age;  Eustace  de  Ljie,  a  pre-Newmanic  con- 
vert to  the  Itoman  Catholic  religion  while  he  was  still 
an  Eton  boy,  in  real  life  .\mbro8e  de  Lisle,  of  Garen- 
don,  is  given  ns  the  best  type  of  squire;  and  Mr.  Traf- 
fonl  is  shown  as  a  model  manufacturer  who  boused 
his  p4'o|ilf,  provided  them  with  ri'<realfon^roini.is 
and  baths,  cared  and  spent  for  their  health  and  (hejr 
goodness,  fe«'ling  "that  between  them  should  be  other 
lies  than  the  payment  and  the  receipt  of  wages." 
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the  shadow  of  the  nave.  This  desecration  of  a  spot, 
once  sacred,  still  beautiful  and  solemn,  jarred  on  the 
feelings  of  Egremont.  He  sighed  and  turning  away, 
followed  a  path  that  after  a  few  paces  led  him  into 
the  cloister  garden/' 

It  is  here,  on  more  than  neutral  ground,  that, 
meetly  enough,  Egremont  the  young  legislator  en- 
counters Sybil  and  her  father.  Catholics  and  Chartists. 
Caste  ceases  upon  consecrated  ground.  That  is  the 
lesson  underlying  a  chapter  saying  otherwise  many 
a  true  thing  that  in  1845  was  also  a  new  thing  about 
the  monks.  "Their  history  has  bei*n  written  by  their 
enemies,"  is  a  sentence  not  without  an  application  to 
Disraeli's  own.  When  Egremont,  speaking  by  rote, 
refers  to  the  fat  abbacies  which  fell  to  the  share  of 
young(»r  sons,  he  is  told  by  Cierard,  "Well,  if  we  must 
have  an  aristocracy,  I  would  sooner  that  its  younger 
branches  should  be  monks  and  nuns  than  Colonels 
without  n^giments  or  housekeepers  of  Royal  palaces 
that  exist  only  in  name."  As  for  other  palaces,  **TrT 
to  ima;!:in(»,"  savs  (icrard,  "the  efF(H*t  of  thirty  or  fortv 
Chatswortlis  in  this  county,  the  proprietors  of  which 
wen*  nev(*r  absent.  You  complain  enough  now  of  ab- 
sent(*(»s.  The  monks  were  never  non-resident.  They 
exp(»iMl(*(l  their  revenue  among  those  whose  labor  had 
produ((Ml  it.  These  holy  men  built  and  planted  for 
posterity;  their  churrhes  were  cathedrals;  their 
schools  collegers:  iho'w  woods  and  waters,  their  farmff 
and  gardens  were  laid  out  on  a  scale  and  in  a  spirit 
that  an*  now  extinct:  they  made  the  country  beantifnl, 
and  the  peoi>l(*  proud  of  their  country.    The  monai^ 
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teriev  were  taken  by  storm.  Never  was  aocb  a 
plonder.  It  was  wurtte  thao  the  Nurmun  Cooqueai; 
nor  liiitt  Kni^land  ever  lost  tbls  c-haracter  ot  ravage. 
I  don't  know  wliotlier  the  I'diod  WorkhouHes  will  re- 
move It.  After  an  cxiwrimeut  of  three  reuturles,  jour 
Jails  heing  full,  aud  >-our  treadmills  losintt  some- 
thing of  their  virtue,  you  bare  given  us  a  substitute 
fur  the  monasteries,"  It  Is  the  doetrlne  that  Cobbett 
also  was  proriaitning— an  adventure  to  deaf  ears. 
And  another  of  Sybil's  assooiates  spoke:  "As  fur  eoui- 
monltj,  with  the  monasteries  expired  the  only  type 
that  we  ever  hud  in  Eu|;)and  of  surb  an  iutereourse. 
There  is  no  community  in  England:  there  is  aggrega- 
tion, but  aggregation  under  eirt-umstanres  that  make 
it  rather  a  dissociating  than  a  uniting  prlnrlple." 

The  intelligent  sympathy  whirh  Disraeli,  here 
again  a  pioneer,  brought  to  bear  on  the  Old  Religion, 
and  even  on  some  of  its  modem  professors,  is  illus- 
tratetl  In  other  books  t>eside  Sifbil.  May  Uarre,  the 
beniine  of  Thr  Yfninff  Ihilr,  is  one  such;  ContarinI 
Fleming,  IHsrueli's  aflrr  cgn  in  sfi  much,  beromes  a  con- 
vert in  youth,  and  Nigel  Penruddock  In  ENtJifmion  Id 
malun-r  age;  Knstare  de  hyle,  a  pre-Newmanic  con- 
vprt  to  till-  K.'iiiJiii  ("jitliolic  religion  while  he  v,H»  still 
an  Ettm  Imy,  in  real  life  Ambrose  de  Lisle,  of  Oareo- 
don.  is  given  as  the  best  type  of  squire;  and  Mr.  Traf- 
ford  is  shown  as  a  model  manufacturer  who  housed 
bis  p<*opU',  provided  them  with  recreation -grounds 
and  hiiths,  cared  and  spent  for  their  health  and  their 
poodness,  fe«'ling  "that  between  them  should  be  other 
ties  than  the  payment  and  the  receipt  of  wages." 
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LothaiVy  with  its  less  grave  representatives  of  the  Old 
Keligion,  depicts  that  Society  Catholicism,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  onlj'  ignorance  will  deny,  and  over  which 
Cardinal  Manning  wept  while  Disraeli,  with  a  rather 
like  intent,  laughed.  "The  human  spirit  reigns  over 
Christian  Society.  If  this  were  not  so,  London  could 
never  be  as  it  is  at  this  day.  And  how  to  deal  with  it? 
Certainly  not  with  the  pieties  of  our  Upper  Ten  Thou- 
sand nor  with  the  devotion  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main." These  words  of  the  Cardinal's  might  stand  on 
the  title-i)age  of  Lothair.  All  the  same  they  were  writ- 
ten bv  a  Churchman  who  desired  that  the  Church 
shouhl  unify  the  nation  and  the  nations.  The  lloly 
Ghost  was  to  him  the  Dove  bearing  a  social  olive 
branch — its  only  bearer;  and  it  is  worth  a  passing  note 
that,  of  th«*  persons  named  earlier  in  this  chapter  as 
putting  into  practise  Disraelian  ideas — the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Newcastle,  Sir  I'hilip  Kose,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bute,  no  less  than  Manning  himself — became 
enthusiast i<*  adhenMits  of  the  Htmian  Catholic  Church, 
which  is,  as  some  one  in  Sifhil  says,  "to  be  respecttnl 
as  the  only  Hebrew-Christian  Church  extant — all 
otli(»r  Churrh(»s  established  by  the  Hebrew  Apostles 
hav(*  (lisappeanMl,  but  Rome  remains." 

AikI  <»ne  h(*ars  in  the  Sibylline  pages  not  only  the 
voic(»  That  was  to  Ix*  Manning^s,  but  at  times  that  also 
which  was  to  b<*  Kuskin's.  '*The  least  pictoresqoe  of 
all  <*r(*atioiis/*  a  railway  station,  is  pitted,  in  shame, 
against  a  inonasttM\v.  And  of  Mowbray,  the  seat  of 
the  I'itz  \Varen<»s  (desr(Mide<l  ijrnoblv,  like  so  manv  of 
the  INmts  in  Disraeli's  Galh^rv — Fitz  Warene  himself 
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from  a  St.  James's  Street  waiter):  ^K)h,  it  is  very 
grand,  but,  lilie  all  places  in  tiie  manofacturing  dis- 
tricts, very  disagreeable.  You  never  liave  a  clear  sky. 
Your  toilette-table  is  covered  with  blacks;  the  deer  in 
the  park  seem  as  if  they  had  bathed  in  a  lake  of  Indian 
ink;  and  as  for  the  sheep,  you  expect  to  see  chimney- 
swe<*ps  for  the  shepherds  not  duchesses  as  in  a  Wat- 
teau/'  The  esthetic,  the  political^  the  religious  move- 
ments, were  under  different  captains,  were  even  un- 
aware of  their  nearness  to  each  other,  but  all,  seen 
at  dispassionate  distance,  converged  one  way. 

The  scene  at  the  Temple,  the  cheap  restaurant  in 
a  manufacturing  town  to  which  fatherless  and  an- 
christened  Devilsdust  takes  his  two  mill  ladies.  Miss 
Caroline  and  Miss  Harriet,  is  familiar.  Some  of  the 
old  salt  has  gone  from  the  narrative  now,  the  town 
^'pleasures"  of  the  people  surprise  no  longer;  the  cos- 
termonger  has  his  theater  and  his  club  like  any  lord, 
the  same  theater — why  not? — and  (if  he  gets  enough 
money)  the  same  club.  But  then*  is  other  grime  than 
that  on  the  lady*s  toilette-table;  a  darkness  of  the  pit, 
that  DiHraeli  set  out  to  disperse.  The  colliery  village 
occupies  hiH  pen  at  the  beginning  of  the  Third  Book  of 

**It  was  the  twilight  hour;  the  hour  at  which  in 
Houthern  rliraes  the  peasant  kneels  before  the  sunset 
image  <»f  the  blesseil  Hebrew  maiden;  when  caravans 
halt  in  their  long  course  over  vast  deserts,  and  the 
turbaned  traveler,  bending  in  the  sand,  pays  his 
homage  to  the  sacnnl  stone  and  the  sacred  city;  the 
hour,  not  less  holy,  that  announces  the  cessation  of 
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English  toil,  and  sends  forth  the  miner  and  the  collier 
to  breathe  the  air  of  earth,  and  gaze  on  the  light  of 
heaven.  They  eome  forth:  the  mine  delivers  its  gang 
ami  the  pit  its  bondsmen;  the  forge  is  silent  and  the 
engine  is  still.  The  plain  is  covered  with  the  swarm- 
ing multitude:  bands  of  stalwart  men,  broad-ehestinl 
and  muscular,  wet  with  toil,  and  black  as  the  children 
of  the  tropics;  troops  of  youth — alas  of  both  sexes — 
though  neither  their  raiment  nor  their  language  indi- 
cates the  difference;  all  are  clad  in  male  attire;  and 
oaths  that  men  might  shudder  at,  issue  from  lips  born 
to  breathe  words  of  sweetness.  Yet  these  are  to  be — 
some  an* — the  mothers  of  England.  But  can  we  won- 
der at  the  hideous  coarseness  of  their  language  when 
we  rcMni^mber  the  savage  rudeness  of  their  lives? 
Naked  to  the  waist,  an  iron  chain  fastened  to  a  bt*lt 
of  leatlu*r  runs  between  their  legs  clad  in  canvas 
trousers,  while  on  hands  and  feet  an  English  girl,  ft>r 
twelve,  sometimes  for  sixteen  hours  a  day,  hauls  and 
hurries  tubs  of  coals  up  subterranean  roads,  dark,  pre- 
cii)itous,  and  i)lashy:  circumstances  that  seem  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of 
N(»gn)  Slavery.  Those  worthy  gentlemen  too  appear 
to  liav«»  l)e<Mi  singularly  unconscious  of  the  sufferings 
of  tlic  little  Trappers,  which  was  remarkable,  as  manv 
of  them  wen*  in  their  own  employ.  See  too  these 
emerge  from  iho  bowels  of  the  earth.  Infants  of  four 
and  five  years  nf  agis  many  of  them  girls,  pretty  and 
still  soft  and  tiuiid;  entrust(Ml  with  the  fulfilment  of 
most  responsible  duties,  and  the  nature  of  which  en- 
tails on  them  the  necessity  of  being  the  earliest  to 
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enter  the  mine  and  the  latest  to  leave  it.  Their  labor 
indeed  is  not  severei  for  tliat  would  be  impossiblei  but 
it  is  pasBed  in  darkness  and  in  solitude.  Tliey  endure 
tiiat  punisliment  wiiirii  piiilosopiiical  piiilantiiropy 
has  invented  for  the  direst  oriminalsy  and  which  those 
rriminals  diH^m  more  terrible  than  the  death  for  which 
it  is  substituted.  Uour  after  hour  elapses,  and  all 
that  reminds  the  infant  Trappers  of  the  world  they 
have  quitted  and  that  which  they  have  joined,  is  the 
passage  of  the  coal-wagons  for  which  they  open  the 
air-doors  of  the  galleries,  and  on  keeping  which  doors 
constantly  closed,  except  at  this  moment  of  passage, 
the  safety  of  the  mine  and  the  lives  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  it  entirely  depend.  Sir  Joshua,  a  man  of 
genius  and  a  courtly  artist,  struck  by  the  seraphic 
countenance  of  Lady  Alice  Gordon,  when  a  child  of 
very  tender  years,  painted  the  celestial  visage  in  va- 
rious attitudes  on  the  same  canvas,  and  styled  the 
group  of  heavenly  faces — guardian  angels." 

Country  cottages  have  been  describcMl;  the  dwell- 
ers of  the  towns  were  not  less  basely  houscHl.  Wod- 
gate  has  the  app4»aran<*e  of  "a  vast  squalid  suburb." 
*'It  is  rare  to  nuM't  with  a  young  person  who  knows 
his  <»wn  ag<s  rarer  to  find  the  boy  who  has  seen  a  book 
or  the  girl  who  has  seen  a  flower."  Asked  the  name 
of  their  religion,  the  people  reply  by  a  stare  and  a 
laugh:  and  they  live  in  "long  lines  of  little  dingy  tene- 
ments, with  infants  lying  about  the  road.*'  That  civic 
life,  which  Disraeli  the  novelist  now  mourned  over  in 
absence,  and  which  Disraeli  the  politician  was  to  do 
so  much  to  foster,  was  not  yet  brought  to  birth: 
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"There  were  no  public  buildings  of  any  sort;  no 
churches,  chapels,  town-hall,  institute,  theater;  and 
the  principal  streets  in  the  heart  of  the  town  in  which 
were  situate  the  coarse  and  grimy  shops,  though 
formed  by  houses  of  a  greater  elevation  than  the  pri-- 
ceding,  were  equally  narrow  and  if  possible  more 
dirtv.  At  every  fourth  or  fifth  house,  allevs  seldom 
above  a  yard  wide,  and  streaming  with  filth,  opened 
out  of  the  street.  These  were  crowded  with  dwellings 
of  various  size,  whih*  from  the  principal  court  often 
branched  out  a  number  of  smaller  alleys  op  rather 
narrow  i)assages,  than  which  nothing  can  be  conceiviHl 
more  close  and  squalid  and  obscure,  llere  during  the 
days  of  business,  the  sound  of  the  hammer  and  file 
nev(a'  ceased,  amid  gutters  of  abomination  and  piles 
of  foulness  and  stagnant  pools  of  filth;  reservoirs  uf 
leprosy  and  plague,  whose  exhalations  were  sufficient 
to  taint  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  kingdom  and 
fill  th(*  country  with  fever  an<l  pestilence.  A  lank  and 
haggard  youth,  rickety  and  smoke-dried,  and  black 
with  his  <'raft,  was  sitting  on  the  threshold  of  a  mis- 
erable hov(»l  and  working  at  the  file.  Before  him 
stood  a  stuntc<l  and  meager  girl,  with  a  back  like  a 
grassh(q)p(»r;  a  d<»formity  occasioned  by  the  displace- 
m(»nt  of  the  lila<h*-hone,  and  prevalent  among  the  girls 
of  \Vo<lgat(*  from  tlM»  cram{)ing  posture  of  their  iianal 
toil." 

Th(^  story  of  the  Truck  system  is  told — the  pay- 
ment of  wages  in  fourth-rate  food,  under  conditions  of 
fatigu(\  an<l  at  the  hands  of  bestial  bullies.  To  an  on- 
look«T  lik(»  Disrai'li,  with  the  Sanitary  laws  of  Mosea 
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in  hi8  brain^  the  aavagery  of  the  iBlandera  muBt  have 
aeemed  complete;  an  onlooker,  impartial,  to  some  ex- 
tent impassive,  even  here.  The  alien  in  him  turned  an 
impartial  eye  on  rich  and  poor  alike;  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  attitude  explains  to  us  why  all  great 
artists  have  to  be  aliens  in  one  way  or  another.  It 
was  not  worth  Disraeli^s  while  to  be  a  partisan;  he 
presents  to  us  debauched  Simon  Ilalton  as  well  as 
selfish  Lord  Marney ;  shows  the  same  jealousies  among 
the  National  Delegates  as  those  that  eat  out  the 
hearts  of  Cabinet  Ministers.  Chartists  conspire  in  the 
inn  parlor  while  an  aristocratic  cabal  meets  in  a  St. 
James's  Square^  drawing-room  to  wrest  by  safe  and 
calculateil  intrigue  from  ministers  the  promotion 
which  was  the  price  of  their  support.  The  book  be- 
gins, proctH^ds,  and  closes  without  an  illusion;  and  is 

■ 

y<'t  a  book  big  with  purpose.  Above  all,  in  Sybilj  does 
Dinraeli  make  war  upon  the  claims  of  aristocrats  to 
rule  by  right  of  their  station.  Almost  to  a  man,  they 
arc  fo<»lH  or  knaves;  nothing  is  left  them  in  their 
nak<M]neK8  when  even  tht»ir  pcMligrc^es  crumble  beneath 
his  inquisition,  the  fig-leaves  fall  from  the  family-tree. 
It  was,  perhai>s,  a  final  soj)  to  the  libraries  to  let  Sybil, 
the  (laughter  of  tlH»  i)eoj>le,  end  as  a  baroness  in  her 
own  right:  the  anrient  authors  of  the  Hook  of  Job 
made  a  similar  eonression — Job  gets  his  prosp^^rity 
again.  Again,  the  inridents  of  the  attack  of  Mowbray 
^'astle  by  the  mob  are  not  perhaps  overdrawn  in  them- 
Hflves;  but  as  a  means  to  an  end,  that  end  being  the 
recovery  of  papers  that  will  prove  Sybil's  nobility  of 
birth,  they  tend  to  the  extravagant.    The  killing  of 
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Lord  Marney  so  that  Egremont  may  succeed  him,  and 
the  killing  of  Gerard  to  rid  Egremont,  marryin;: 
Gerard's  daughter  Sybil,  of  a  difficult  father-in-law — 
these  are  felt  to  be  flaws  in  the  novelist's  work  of  art; 
death  is  too  easy  a  solution  of  his  difficulties  to  be  one 
worthy  of  his  closing  with  it.  Indeed  the  book  ends 
abruptly;  and  it  ends,  from  the  story  point  of  vit-w, 
exactly  where  one  wants  it  to  go  on.  A  picture  of 
Sybil  (one*  hopes  Egremont  persuaded  her  to  spell  her 
name  Sibyl)  as  mistress  of  Marney  and  lover  of  the 
poor  would  not  have  been  beyond  Disraeli's  powers, 
with  his  intimate  understanding  of  cottage  and  hall. 
Els(»where  in  literature,  though  not  in  life,  we  look  in 
vain  for  a  modern  Lady  of  Burleigh  who,  milkmaid 
reared,  does  not  "droop"  under  '*the  burden  of  an  hon- 
or" acquired  by  marriage.  Disraeli  had  instincts  more 
humane;  he  did  not  look  at  life — at  the  Hall — from 
th<*  confines  of  a  village  rectory  or  the  enclosure  of  a 
petty  sijuire's  walls. 

The  (juc^stion  remains — was  all  the  emotion  of  this 
book,  the  most  Hadi<'al  that  even  Disraeli  ever  wrote, 
to  evaporate  in  the  Senates  <^r  was  he  to  put  upon  the 
Statute*  Book,  or  to  help  others  to  put  there,  that 
chart(»r  of  libt»rty  which  grew  under  his  pen  at  Gron- 
vi^nor  Gat(»?  II(\  indeed,  expe<*ted  us,  when  we  set 
down  his  book,  to  put  him  to  the  test.  In  a  final 
passage,  he  alludes  to  his  own  Parliamentary  posi- 
tion; a  passage*  whi<'h  those  who  have  here  followed 
his  earliest  speeches  will  best  understand.  Thirteen 
years  have  gone;  but  the  hustings  sentimenta  of  1832 
are  reproduced  and  expanded  in  the  novel  of  184S: 
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*'And  thus  I  conclude  the  last  page  of  a  work, 
which  though  its  form  be  light  and  unpretending, 
would  yet  aspire  to  suggest  to  its  readers  some  con- 
siderations of  a  very  opposite  character.  A  year  ago, 
I  presumed  to  offer  to  the  public  some  volumes  that 
aimed  to  call  their  attention  to  the  state  of  our  polit- 
ical parties;  their  origin,  their  history,  their  present 
positicm.  In  an  age  of  political  infidelity,  of  mean 
passions  and  petty  thoughts,  I  would  have  impressed 
upon  the  rising  race  not  to  despair,  but  to  seek  in  a 
right  understanding  of  the  history  of  their  country 
and  in  the  energies  of  heroic  youth — the  elements  of 
national  welfare.  The  present  work  advances  another 
step  in  the  same  emprise.  From  the  state  of  Parties 
it  now  would  draw  public  thought  to  the  state  of  the 
IVople  whom  those  parties  for  two  centuries  have 
governwl.  The  comprehension  and  the  cure  of  this 
greater  theme  depend  upon  the  same  agencies  as  the 
first :  it  is  the  past  alone  that  can  explain  the  present, 
and  it  ih  vouth  that  alone  can  mold  the  remedial  fu- 
tnre.  The  written  historv  of  our  count rv  for  the  last 
ten  reigns  has  been  a  mere  phantasma;  given  to  the 
origin  and  ronse^inenee  of  public  transactions  a  char- 
acter and  color  in  every  respect  dissimilar  with  their 
natural  form  and  hue.  In  this  mighty  mystery  all 
thoughts  and  things  have  assumed  an  aspect  and  title 
contrary  to  their  real  quality  and  style:  01igar(*hy  has 
iMH*n  calh^l  LibiTty;  an  exclusive  Priesthood  has  been 
christene<I  a  National  (^hurch;  Sovereignty  has  been 
the  title  of  soniHhing  that  has  had  no  dominion,  while 
absc»]nte  power  has  been  wielded  by  those  who  profess 
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themselves  the  servants  of  the  people.  In  the  selfish 
strife  of  factions  two  great  existences  have  bet-u 
blotted  out  of  the  history  of  England — the  Monarch 
and  the  Multitude;  as  the  power  of  the  Crown  has 
diminished,  the  privileges  of  the  people  have  disap- 
peare<l;  till  at  hMigth  the  scepter  has  become  a  paj;- 
eant,  and  its  subject  has  degenerateil  again  into  a 
serf.  It  is  nearly  fourt<*en  years  ago,  in  the  popular 
frenzv  of  a  mean  and  selfish  revolution  which  neither 
emancipate<l  the  Crown  nor  the  People,  that  I  first 
took  the  occasion  to  intimate  and  then  to  develop  to 
the  first  assemblv  of  mv  countrvmen  that  I  ever  had 
the  honor  to  address,  these  convictions.  They  have 
been  misun<lerstoo<l  as  is  ever  for  a  season  the  fate  of 
Truth,  and  they  have  obtained  for  their  promulgator 
much  misr<*pn*s(*ntation,  as  must  ever  be  the  lot  f»f 
those  who  will  not  follow  the  beaten  track  of  a  falla- 
cious custom.  Rut  Time,  that  brings  all  things,  has 
brought  also  to  the  mind  of  England  some  suspii-ion 
that  the  idcds  tlH\v  have  so  long  wor»hipe<l  and  the 
oraches  that  have  so  long  deluded  them  are  not  the 
tru(»  oTH»s.  There  is  a  whisper  rising  in  this  rountry 
that  Loyalty  is  not  a  i)hrasc,  Faith  not  a  delusion, 
and  popular  Liberty  something  more  diffusivo  and 
sul>st;intial  than  the  i)rofane  exercise  of  the  Rarre«I 
rights  of  sovereignty  by  pcditical  classes.  That  we 
may  liv(»  to  see  England  once  more  possess  a  free  Mon- 
arrliy  and  a  privileged  and  prosperous  People,  is  tot 
prayer;  that  these  great  consequences  can  only  be 
brought  about  ])y  the  energy  and  deTOtlon  of  onr 
Youth  is  my  ])cTsuasion.    We  live  in  an  age  when  to 
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be  young  and  to  be  indifferent  can  be  no  longer  syn- 
onymous. We  must  prepare  for  the  coming  hour. 
The  claims  of  the  Future  are  represented  by  suffering 
millions;  and  the  Youth  of  a  Nation  are  the  trustees 
of  Posterity." 

Sybil:  or,  The  Two  Nations^  was  published  by  Col- 
burn  in  1845;  has  gone  through  many  editions  in  Eng- 
land and  America;  was  translated  into  French  in 
1870;  and  bears  the  well-known  dedication: 

*^I  would  inscribe  these  volumes  to  one  whose 
noble  spirit  and  gentle  nature  ever  prompt  her  to 
sympathize  with  the  suffering;  to  one  whose  sweet 
voice  has  often  encouraged,  and  whose  taste  and 
judgment  have  ever  guided,  their  pages;  the  most 
m*vere  of  critics,  but — a  perfect  Wife!" 

Sir  (hH>rge  Sinclair  was  Edinburgh-born  in  1790, 
and  at  Harrow  was  intimate  with  Byron — an  associa- 

''OneofoiT  ^^^^^  which  is  presumably  relied  upon  by 
Oldest  his  son,  Sir  Tollomarhe  Sinclair,  in  pro- 

poning [11M)3]  to  place  tablets  to  Byron's 
memory  at  Hucknall  Torkard,  though  the  poet's  own 
4l«*sc(*n<lantH  are  [>crfectly  able,  and  [M»rfectly  quali- 
ti#'<l,  to  Im*  the  guardianH  of  his  tomb.  After  leaving 
Harrow,  Sir  Oeorge  went  as  a  student  to  (tottingen. 
H«»  wuH  elert<Hl  M.P.  for  CaitlmeHH  In'fore  he  attained 
hiK  majority,  and  he  Bat  for  about  thirty  years,  the 
last  three  or  four  of  which  were  those  of  Disraeli's 
fir»t  memberHhip.  He  married,  in  1816,  ramilla, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Manners;  in  1851  he  joinecl 
tlie  Free  Church  of  Scotland;  and  he  died  in  1868,  hav- 
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ing,  a  year  earlier,  dissociated  himself  from  the  Tory 
party  in  consequence  of  their  Reform  Bill — "the  Cuu- 
servative  surrender"  to  democracy,  as  the  Quarhrlu 
Hcvicir  called  it,  for  once  in  alliance  with  the  Whig 
Edinburgh  Review. 

To  aViV  (leorge  Hinclair^  Bart 

'*(¥ROSVKNOR  GaTR, 

"My  dkar  Sir  (iKoh(;e:  I  have  delayed  answerinj: 
your  very  welcome  letter,  in  the  hope  that  I  ml^ht 
find  a  (jui^'t  half-hour  to  communicate  with  one  ft»r 
whom  I  have  so  mu<h  regard  and  respect  as  yourself. 
Hut  that  seems  impossible,  and  I  can  not  allow  an- 
otlHM*  day  to  pass  without  expressing  how  mut-h 
touch<*d  I  was  by  hearing  from  you,  and  how  much  1 
sympathize'  with  those  sorrows  which  have  preventeil 
us  all  of  late  enjoying  your  society. 

"II(M'<»  we  are  involv<Ml  in  a  struggle  of  ceaseless 
excitem(»nt  and  energy.  Deserted  by  our  leaden*,  ev«'ii 
by  tlH»  subalt(*rns  of  the  camp,  we  have  been  ohligitl 
to  organize*  ourselv<»s  and  to  choose  chieftains  fn»ni 
the  rank  and  fih':  but  the  inspiration  of  a  goml  cause 
an<l  a  gn»nt  oc<-asion  has  in  some  degree  compensated 
for  our  <l<*tirien<-i<»s,  an<l  we  work  with  enthusiasm. 
Wouhl  you  were  among  us  to  aid  and  counsel,  and 
tliiit  gn»at  sj)irit  too,  departed  from  this  w<»rld  as  well 
as  the  senate,  <»n  whose  memory  I  often  dwell  with 
n»sp<M*t  an<l  fondness. 

**l  thank  vou  for  vour  hints,  of  which  I  shall  avail 
mys<*if,  and  sliail  always  be  proud  and  happr  to 
rlh*rish  your  friendship. 

"Yours,  dear  Sir  (Jeorge,  very  sincerely, 

^<B.  Disraeli.** 
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To  Sir  George  Stwc/atr,  Bart. 

"Grosvknor  Oatk, 
••November  2fUh,  1»47. 

*'My  dear  Sir  Oeorge:  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
correHpondenty  as  1  have  often  told  you.  I  am  over- 
workiHly  otherwise  I  should  be  glad  to  communieate 
with  you,  of  all  men,  in  the  spirit,  and  bathe  the  mem- 
ory sometimes  in  those  delicious  passages  of  ancient 
song  which  your  unrivaled  scholarship  so  beautifully 
conunands.  My  dear  friend  John  Manners  writes  to 
me  every  week,  now  he  is  shut  out  from  Parliament, 
and  exi>ects  no  return,  but  he  gives  me  his  impressions 
and  counsels,  often  the  clearer  from  his  absence  from 
our  turbulent  and  excited  scene.  I  can  not  venture 
to  ask  such  favors  from  you,  though  I  should  know 
how  to  appreciate  the  suggestive  wisdom  of  a  classic 
sage. 

*'()n  Tuesday  will  commence  one  of  the  most 
inifN>rtant  debates  that  ever  took  place  in  the  House 
of  ("oinmonH.  I  shall  reserve  myself,  I  apprehend,  to 
thi»  end.  It  will  last  Hcveral  nights.  There  is  a  pas- 
Hag#»  alnnit  usurv,  wliich  haunts  niv  nieniorv,  and  which 
I  fanci<*<I  was  in  Juvenal,  but  I  could  not  light  upon 
it  as  I  threw  my  eye  over  the  pages  yesterday.  Not- 
withstanding our  utilitarian  senate,  I  wish  that,  if 
p»ssihle,  the  noble  Uonian  spirit  should  sometimes  b<^ 
felt  in  the  House  of  (\>mnions,  expressed  in  its  own 
niagnitirent  tongue.  I  have  of  late  years  ventureil 
sometimes  on  this,  not  without  success,  and  in  one 
instanre  I  remember  a  passage  which  I  owed  to  your 
<urres[M)n<lence.  It  was  a[)posite,  when  in  reference 
to  Sir  James  Ctraham^s  avowed  oblivion  of  the  past 
I  told  him — 

'*Ut  dt  neminenint,  nieuiinit  fldea. 
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*'L(*t  me  at  least  hear  that  you  are  better,  and  al- 
ways believe  ine,  with  the  most  unaffected  regard, 
your  friend  and  servant, 

"B.    DiSUAKLI." 

Once,  when  Mrs.  Disraeli  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  a  photogra{)her  who  bad  asked  a  sittiu*: 
from  him  an<l  who  pive  him  a  pedestal  to  pest  upon, 
she  leapt  from  her  ambush,  and  pushed  away  the 
pedestal,  exclaiminfi::  '*I)izzy  has  never  had  any 
one  but  me  to  lean  upon  in  life,  and  he  shall  not  l»e 
shown  with  a  i)rop  now."  In  this  letter  to  Sir  George 
Sinclair  we  have  a  glimi)se  of  the  caged  politician 
putting  out  his  trunk,  as  the  elephant  might  at  the 
zoo,  for  a  <racker.  The  sincerity  of  the  alluHion  to 
Lord  John  Mann<»rs's  letters  will  be  accepte<l  by  thone 
whos(*  (experience  of  Lord  John  as  a  correspondent 
has  enabh^l  them  to  appreciate  his  sane  outlook  and 
his  v<»ry  dinM-t  jmwers  of  expression.  Later  Sir 
<i<»org<»  Sinrlair  n^fused  his  name  to  the  Edinburgh 
commit te<»  of  welcome  to  his  old  correspondent,  whom, 
as  th(»sc  early  lett(*rs  show,  he  had  primed  with  quo- 
tations to  battle  an<l  demolish  his  opponents.  With 
th<»  l(»tt(M's  of  tw<*ntv  v(»ars  <»arlier  before  U8,  wo  read 
with  doublr  int<M*est  I)israeli*s  allusions  to  the  ab- 
srntrr  in  isr»7: 

'^Panjon,"  lw»  said,  *\some  feeling  on  my  part  when 
I  nMnrnibrr  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  my  conduct, 
in  rons<»quenrc  of  our  unprincipled  withdrawal  of  se- 
en riii(\s,  ami  the  betrayal  of  our  supporters,  who  in- 
sist <m1  on  being  betrayed,  that  T  miss  to-day  the  pres- 
ence of  one  of  mv  oldest  and  most  valued  friends.    I 
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Hhould  have  liked  to  be  welcomed  by  his  cordial  heart 
and  with  the  ripe  8i*holar8hip  which  no  one  appreci- 
ated more  than  myself.  lie  has  communicated  the 
withdrawal  of  his  confidence  in  a  letter  which,  strange 
to  Hay,  has  not  a  quotation.  No  one  could  have  fur- 
ni8he<l  a  happier  one.  I  can  picture  him  to  myself  at 
this  moment  in  the  castellated  shades  of  Thurso  with 
the  Edinburgh  Rvriew  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
•the  Conservative  surrender.'  ...  I  see  many 
(gentlemen  who  have  doubtless  been  as  magistrates, 
like  myself,  inspei*tors  of  peculiar  asylums.  You 
me<^t  there  some  cases  which  I  have  always  thought 
at  the  same  time  the  most  absurd  and  the  most  dis- 
tresHinf::.  It  is  when  the  inmate  believes  that  all  the 
world  is  mad  and  that  he  himself  is  sane.  But,  to  pass 
from  these  gloomy  images,  really  tbem^  Edinburgh  and 
i^uarUrly  IterinrrrH  no  one  m^re  admins  than  myself. 
Kilt  I  admire  them  as  I  do  first-rate  post-houses  which, 
in  old  days,  to  use  a  Manrhester  phram\  Varrieil  on 
a  roaring  trad<»/  Th«»n  then*  <M>meH  some  revolution 
of  progn*HK.  Tilings  arc  alt<»nMl.  R4N>tH  of  the  Blue 
H<*ll  and  tln^  <*lianilN'rniaid  of  the  Bed  Lion  embrace, 
and  Xhvy  arc  <piit<»  in  acrord  in  this — in  denouncing 
the  infamy  of  railroadH." 

7Vi  Sir  iivnrgr  Sinclair^  Hart, 
\Jtutt  afttr  th^  fxpnMon  i\f  I^ttiis  Jfiilipj}^  fntm  Pari^,] 

•'My  i»kau  Sill  <rK()u<:K:  Thanks,  many,  for  your 
exri'llfTit  hints  of  this  morning.  Every  day  for  these 
two  months  I  have  been  wishing  to  find  a  moment  of 
H'pose  tc»  write  to  y<ni — but  I  have  been  entln»ly  en- 
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To  Montagu  Scott,  on  February  17,  1864,  Dinraeli 
wrote:  "I  thank  you  for  your  telegram,  and  I  eongrat- 
^  ,     _,    ,        ulate  vou  on  vour  triumph."     When  Dis- 

A  Leader's  *■  '  * 

Congratuia-     raeli  Avas  returned  in  1841  for  Shrewsbury 

as  a  Torv,  he  at  once  sent  the  news  of  his 
victory  to  Sir  Kobert  Peel.  The  Minister  would  fe*»l 
inspired  with  great  <ourage,  he  said,  to  hear  that  the 
ele<*tors  of  Shrewsbury  had  "done  their  duty.''  IVr- 
hajjs  this  nn^niory  of  his  early  life  softened  him  in 
after-years  when,  as  Prime  Minister  or  Opposititui 
lea<ler,  he  hims<»lf  was  the  recipient  of  innumerable 
such  notes.  Eyen  so  bare  a  formulary  as  that  now 
giyen  becomes  a  bore  when  it  has  to  be  done  to  onler 
by  the  dozen;  but  Disraeli,  although  he  hatt^l  letter- 
writing,  industriously  <lid  this  duty  with  his  own  right 
hand,  and  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour,  in  this 
ord<»r  of  <'orr(»spondence,  haye  maintainiHl  the  tradi- 
tion they  inherit<Ml. 

To  thv  Editor  of  thv  '^Drhattftr 

(iKOSyKNOR   ItATK. 

"Mr.  Disraeli  has  n^ceiyed  from  Mr.  Ilansanl  a 
proof  of  D<d)ate  of  March  ISth,  on  Science,  Art,  etc., 
Proof-Reading  but  \\v  has  not  receiyed  any  proof  of  his 
for  "Hansard."spr<Mh  ill  th«»  preceding  debate  on  Mr. 
IlorsfalPs  motion  on   Mriiigrrent  rights. 

"Why  is  this? 

« 

"Tliis  is  important  ainl  must  Im»  imniediatelj  at- 
t<»n<l<*d  to." 

Disrarii,  whost^  <'olumiis  in  llammrd  are  beyond 
counting,  was  to  tlie  iMid  anxious  for  aeeuraej  in  its 
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as  there  is  a  point,  among  many  othera,  on  which  I 

wiHh  to  Hpeak  with  you,  without  a  moment*8  loss  of 

time. 

**Your8  sinrerely, 

The  letter  in  undated;  and  the  Cabinet  and  the 
Woml  that  waH  to  till  its  rrevii*e8  at  a  nioment*8  notice 
an'  now  difficult  to  identify.  None  the  less,  like  the 
letterH  to  Hir  Iteorge  Sinclair,  it  illustrates  the  bustle, 
tlie  Hudden  search  for  detail,  the  dry  diligence,  that 
fr<M|uently  b<M*unie  the  {N^rtion  of  a  working  debater, 
and  still  more  of  an  imi^erturbable  Chancellor  of  the 
ExrlKM|uer.  Downing  Htreet  is  haunted — in  every 
ruplnmrd  is  the  skeleton  of  a  spee<*h,  and  behind  each 
rliair  a  "ghost." 

Disraeli  <*ould  look  back  on  the  old  'Voaching*' 
days  in  two  senses:  the  days  when  the  early  Railway 
KiIIm  d<'mand<Ml  <»n  the  pairt  of  the  legislator  a  knowl- 
fdg**  only  to  b«*  had  from  experts  by  wonl  of  mouth — 
flit'  treaitises  had  not  had  time  to  b<'  written.  Mr. 
ifforgf  Sounds  Layard  tells  the  story  of  "A  Srrap  of 
I^ip<»r,"  not  without  its  own  tourh  of  drama — a  story 
in  wliirli  <|uit<*  anotht^r  Wood  a[)i>ears.  In  1S47,  dur- 
\u*^  till*  tiebatf  on  the  Suspt^nsion  of  IMiblir  Works 
iln*landl  Hill,  tin*  riianrrllor  of  the  Kxrluniuer,  Hir 
^'liarlrs  Wood  (afterward  Lord  Halifax),  cpioted  some 
ti«:ur<'H,  on  th<*  faith  of  an  anonymous  informant, 
showing  that  only  a  <]uarter  of  tlu*  money  spent  on 
lonstrurting  a  lint*  w<*nt  into  the  pockets  of  the  labor- 
«*rs.  ''And  what  has  the  honorable  member  for 
Shrewnbury    (Mr.    Disraeli)    dared    io    do?      lie    has 
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actually  risen  in  his  place*  and  said  that  he  has  seen 
or  communicated  with  the  gentleman  from  whom 
these  figun^s  were  received,  and  had  heard  from  him 
that  he  (Sir  Charles  Wood)  had  entirely  misconceivinl 
them.  What  will  the  House  think  of  this  statement 
of  the  honorable  mi^mber  in  view  of  the  following 
messajj^e  from  my  anonymous  informant:  *I  certainly 
never  callcMl  upon  Mr.  Disraeli  or  communicated  with 
him  in  my  lif (*'?'' 

WluMi  th<^  HKMuber  for  Shrewsbury  arose,  he  was 
narrowly  watched  by  the  Commons,  who  plainly  ap- 
peared to  think  that  something  Machiavellian  was  in 
<*ourse  of  unravelment.     Mr.   Disraeli  corrected!  the 
Chancellor.     lie  had  not  stated  that  he  had  been  in 
rommunication  with  the  anonvmous  informant  from 
whom  the  tigun^s  had  been  obtained  by  the  Minister, 
but  that  lu'  had  been  in  <*ommuni(*ation  with  a  genth^- 
man  of  great  exp(*rience  and  peculiar  knowhMlgf»  on 
s<*ientiti<'  subjerts  who  supposed,  from  the  speech  i»f 
th(»  Clianrellor  of  the  Kx<*he<juer,  that  he  haid  been  the 
])erson  it  rontained  allusions  to,  sin(*e  he  had  Ikh^u  in 
<*orresi)on<len<M^  with  the  (tovernment.    ''All  this  con- 
fusion," Mr.   I>isra<*li  went   on   to  say,  *'arisi»8  from 
using  anonymnus  mnunnnirations  in  this  House.    Rut 
wiien  we  know  the  number  of  pi^rsons  who  ronimuni 
eate  Mireriiv  or  in^lirertlv  with  the  Oovernment,  n«»f. 
perhaps,  with  p<»rsons  in  as  exalti^l  a  position  as  tbt* 
right  honornbh*  gentleman,  but  with  persons  in  a  very 
high   position,    I   can   readily  understand  twenty  (^^ 

thirty  or  even  tiftv  of  these  anonvmous  Individuals 

.  .  ■ 

^oin^  sibout  Loiiilon  ami  tM>]i«'viii(;  that  they  are  tht 
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autbpritioH  wbuHc  Hiati-meDtK  tlu-  .Minister  buH  re- 
poatoij  lo  tbe  a8Rf>inblfHl  i*arlmiiii>nt."  Mr.  Disraeli 
tbeii  offered  tu  give  liiti  iufoniuiiit's  name  If  tbe  HouBe 
re<]ulre<i  it;  but,  luaitiuueh  a»  be  was  u  proreHNitinal 
Ifentlemuu,  and  tbe  eirrumstaneex  niigbt  plai-e  bim  tu 
an  invidioUH  poaitUm,  be  tbouf;lit  tbut  perbaps  tbe 
House  would  not  demand  it,  eHiierinllj  an  the  utale- 
ment  bad  not  been  made  to  bim  alone,  but  in  the  prea- 
enre  of  bia  noble  friend  tbe  member  for  Lynn  (Lord 
George  Itentinek).  And  tben,  after  nlliidinK  again  to 
the  Cbuncellor  of  tbi'  Exche€|uer's  "lecture,  wbicb  I 
don't  tbink  was  needed,"  Mr.  Dieraoli  aal  down. 

Nearly  half  a  eentury  later  Mr.  George  Homes 
Layard,  lookio);  over  some  pepem  tbat  rame  to  bim 
after  the  deatii  of  an  iinele,  found  "n  scrap  of  tbin 
blulab-^ruy  papt>r,  gilt-ed|:ed  and  brown-Htnined  with 
■ge."  It  was  in  "the  delicate  handwriting"  of  T^rd 
(leorge  Uentinck^  and  it  ran: 

"liABCoiTRT  Horax, 

"Fetmary  l9tA  118471. 

"My  dbah  Sib:     I  partiealarly  want  to  »ee  yon 
here  at  font  o'clock  exactly  about  Mr.  Disraeli's  atole- 
mcut   regarding  the  i'hancellor  of  the    Kxcbeqner'a 
anonymous  informant.     Mr.  Disraeli  will  be  here. 
"I  am,  very  faithfully  yonrw, 

"U.  Bkstixck." 

The  name  of  tbe  profetwlonal  Informant  was  tbns 
al  lant  dirulged.  "My  uncle,  to  whom  it  was  written," 
Kays  Mr.  O.  8.  Kayurd,  "had  had  large  experience  of 
railway  eonntructfon  under  Isambard  Kingdon  Bm- 
Del,  ebief  engineer  to  the  Great  Western  Rallwaj." 
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reports.  Perhaps  he  counted  on  remedying  the  de- 
fects in  some  newspaper  versions  of  his  utterances. 
After  making  ''a  good  speech  in  a  difficult  position 
on  a  difficult  subject,"  but  delivered  so  far  out  of  range 
as  at  obscure  Aylesbury,  in  1851,  he  complained:  ••! 
saw  to-day  in  the  Timcff  two  columns  of  incoherent 
and  contradictory  nonsense  which  made  me  blush, 
though  I  ought  to  be  hardened  by  this  time."  On  an- 
other occasion  he  said  he  did  not  mind  what  was  left 
out  of  his  speeches,  but  resented  what  was  put  into 
them.  Ilanmrd  itself  he  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
House  in  1845:  "Why,  Ilanmrd^  instead  of  being  the 
Delphi  of  Downing  Str€H*t,  is  but  the  Dunciad  of 
politics." 

For  reasons  not  dlffi<*ult  to  divine  speeches  in  Par- 
liament occupy  less  space  in  the  press  than  they  did 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago;  with  the  departure  of  Dis- 
raeli publi<'  interest  in  debate  suffered  a  further  de- 
cline. Th<^  dav  and  the  month  of  this  letter-date  were 
those  of  that  departure — April  19th. 

To  Kir  Lawrence  Palk,  Hart.y  M.P. 

*'CrR08VRN0R  GATK, 

**Snmlay,  May  UtK  1865. 

^'Mon  Trvs  ("her:    I  have  seen  Lord  Stanhope  twice. 
A  Man  of         suhI  should  like  much  to  see  you. 
Devon.  "Could  you  call  on  me  to-day  at  three 

o'clock,  or  to-morrow  at  twelve? 

"Yours  ever, 

Disra(*li  several  times  stayed  with  the  Palkt  Ib 
the  neighborhood  of  Exeter,  the  city  of  which  he  hi* 
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oceaBion  to  write  in  the  Memoir  of  his  father:  ^'It  so 
happened  that  about  the  year  1795,  when  he  was  in 
his  twenty-ninth  year,  there  came  over  my  father  that 
myateriouB  illness*'  (he  was  twenty-four  when  he  him- 
self suffered  from  it)  ^*to  which  the  youth  of  men  of 
sensibility,  and  especially  literary  men,  is  frequently 
subject — a  failing  of  nervous  energy,  occasioned  by 
study  and  too  sedentary  habits,  early  and  habitual 
reverie,  restless  and  indefinite  purpose.  The  symp- 
toms, physical  and  moral,  are  most  distressing:  lassi- 
tude and  despondency.  And  it  usually  happens,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  that  the  cause  of  suffering  is 
not  recognized;  and  that  medical  men,  misled  by  the 
superficial  symptoms,  and  not  seeking  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  psychology  of  their  patients,  ar- 
rive at  erroneous,  often  fatal,  conclusions.  In  this 
case  the  most  eminent  of  the  faculty  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  disease  was  consumption.  Dr.  Tur- 
ton,  if  I  riHM)llect  aright,  was  the  most  considered 
physician  of  the  day.  An  immediate  visit  to  a  warmer 
climato  was  the  specific*;  and  as  the  Continent  was 
then  disturlHHl,  and  foreign  residence  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Dr.  Turton  recommended  that  his  patient  should 
fstalilish  himself  without  delay  in  Devonshire.  When 
my  father  communicated  this  impending  change  in  his 
life  to  \V(»lrot,  the  modern  Skelton  shook  his  head, 
lie  4li(l  not  believe  that  his  friend  was  in  a  consump- 
tion: but,  being  a  Devonshire  man,  and  loving  very 
niiirh  his  native  province,  he  highly  approved  of  the 
remedy.  lie  gave  my  father  several  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  persons  of  consideration  at  Exeter;  among 
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reports.  Perhaps  he  counted  on  remedying  the  de- 
fects in  some  newspaper  versions  of  his  utterances. 
After  making  "a  good  speech  in  a  difficult  position 
on  a  difficult  subject/'  but  delivered  so  far  out  of  range 
as  at  obscure  Aylesbury,  in  1851,  he  complained:  ••! 
saw  to-day  in  the  Timen  two  columns  of  incoherent 
and  contradictory  nonsense  which  made  me  blush, 
though  I  ought  to  be  hardened  by  this  time."  On  an- 
other occasion  he  said  he  did  not  mind  what  was  left 
out  of  his  speeches,  but  resented  what  was  put  into 
them.  Hanmrd  itself  he  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
House  in  1845:  "Why,  Hansard^  instead  of  being  the 
Delphi  of  Downing  Street,  is  but  the  Dunciad  of 
politi<s." 

For  reasons  not  difficult  to  divine  speeches  in  Par- 
liament occupy  less  space  in  the  press  than  they  did 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago;  with  the  departure  of  Dis- 
raeli publi<*  interest  in  debate  suffered  a  further  de- 
cline. Tli(»  day  and  the  month  of  this  letter-date  were 
those  of  that  departure* — April  19th. 

To  Sir  Lawrence  Palk,  Hart.,  M.P. 

*'CfROSVKNOR  OATK. 

**Svtulay,  May  Uth,  1H65. 

".Vo//  Tn-H  Cher:    I  have  seen  Lord  Stanhope  twice. 
A  Man  of         and  shonl<l  like  much  to  see  you. 
Devon.  **(\)uld  you  <all  on  me  to-day  at  three 

o\lork,  or  to-morrow  at  twelve? 

"Yours  ever, 

Disraeli  sev^^ral  times  stayed  with  the  Palks  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Exeter,  the  city  of  which  he  had 
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occasion  to  write  in  tlie  Memoir  of  his  father:  ^*It  so 
happened  that  about  the  year  1795,  when  he  was  in 
his  twenty-ninth  year,  there  came  over  my  father  that 
mysterious  illness^'  (he  was  twenty-four  when  he  him- 
self suffered  from  it)  ''to  which  the  youth  of  men  of 
sensibility,  and  especially  literary  men,  is  frequently 
subject — a  failing  of  nervous  energy,  occasioned  by 
study  and  too  sedentary  habits,  early  and  habitual 
reverie,  restless  and  indefinite  purpose.  The  symp- 
toms, physical  and  moral,  are  most  distressing:  lassi- 
tude and  despondency.  And  it  usually  happens,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  that  the  cause  of  suffering  is 
not  rei*ogniziHl ;  and  that  medical  men,  misled  by  the 
supi^rficial  symptoms,  and  not  seeking  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  psychology  of  their  patients,  ar- 
rive at  erroneous,  often  fatal,  conclusions.  In  this 
case  the  most  eminent  of  the  faculty  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  disease  was  consumption.  Dr.  Tur- 
t<in,  if  I  recollect  aright,  was  the  most  considered 
physician  of  the  day.  An  immediate  visit  to  a  warmer 
climate  was  the  sptnific;  and  as  the  Continent  was 
th<»ii  dinturbiMl,  and  foreign  residence  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Dr.  Turton  reromnirnded  that  his  patient  should 
establish  himself  without  delay  in  Devonshire.  When 
my  father  eonimunicated  this  impending  change  in  his 
lifi»  to  Wolrot,  the  modern  Rkelton  shook  his  head. 
He  iVul  not  believe  that  his  friend  was  in  a  consump- 
tion; but,  being  a  Devonshire  man,  and  loving  very 
niiirji  his  native  province,  he  highly  approved  of  the 
remedy.  Fie  gave  my  father  several  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  persons  of  consideration  at  Exeter;  among 
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others,  one  whom  he  justly  described  as  a  poet  and 
a  physician  aud  the  best  of  meu,  the  late  Dr.  llugh 
Dowiiman. 

''Provincial  cities  very  often  enjoy  a  transient  term 
of  intellectual  distinction.  An  eminent  man  often 
collects  around  him  conjjenial  spirits,  and  the  power 
of  association  sometimes  produces  distant  eflfects 
which  even  an  individual,  however  gifted,  <*oulil 
scarcely  have  anticipatinl.  A  combination  of  circum- 
stances had  made  at  this  time  Exeter  a  literary 
metropolis.  A  number  of  distin{>^uished  men  flourish«Hl 
th(»re  at  the  same  moment;  some  of  their  names  an* 
even  now  [184S]  remembenHl.  fJackson  of  Exeter  still 
surviv(»s  as  a  native  composer  of  oripnal  jjenius.  He 
was  also  an  author  of  liijrh  esthetical  speculation.  The 
hc^roic  ]>oems  of  Hole  are  forjjjotten;  but  his  essay  on 
Tlir  Arahitin  X'ufhtfi  is  still  a  cherished  volume  of  ele- 
«j:ant  and  learned  criticism,  llayter  was  the  <*lassic 
antiijuary  who  tirst  discovered  the  art  of  unrolling;  the 
MSS.  of  II(»nulaneum.  There  are  many  others,  noisier 
iwu]  m<»re  bustling,  who  are  now  forgotten,  though 
they  in  some  (h^gree  intluenced  the  literary  opinion 
nf  tlieir  tinu*.  It  was  said,  and  I  believe  truly,  that 
tJM*  two  principal,  if  not  sole,  organs  of  pori«Nliral 
criti<isni  at  that  tinu*,  1  think  the  ('rititvl  Rvriar  and 
the  Mutithhi  Rrririr,  were  i)rin<'ipally  supportetl  by 
Kxeter  rontrihut  ions.  No  doubt  this  eireunistanee 
may  arcount  for  a  great  deal  of  mutual  praise  and 
syiiipathetir  opinion  upon  literary  subjects,  which,  by 
a  roiivenieiit  arrangement,  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
publications  otherwise  professing  contrary  opiniona. 
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Exeter  had  then  even  a  Learned  Society  which  pub- 
liMbed  its  Transactions. 

*'Witb  such  conipaniousy  by  whom  be  was  received 
with  a  kindness  and  hospitality  which  to  the  last  he 
4>rten  dwelt  on,  it  may  easily  bi*  supposed  that  the 
banishment  of  my  father  from  the  delifjbts  of  literary 
I^>n<lon  was  not  as  priMlu<*tive  a  source  of  ghuim  as 
the  exile  of  Ovid  to  the  savage  Pontus,  even  if  it  had 
not  bi*en  his  happy  fortune  to  be  received  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship  by  the  accomplished  family  of 
Mr.  Baring,  who  was  then  member  for  Exeter/  and 
beneath  whose  r(M)f  he  passe<l  a  great  portion  of  the 
pc^riod  of  nearly  three  years  during  which  he  remained 
in  Devonshire.  The  illnms  of  my  father  was  relieved 
but  not  removtnl  by  this  <*hange  of  life.  Dr.  Downman 
was  his  physician,  whose  only  remiMlies  were  port 
wine,  horse  exer<*ise,  rowing  on  the  neighboring  river, 
and  the  distraction  of  agrt*eable  society.  This  wise 
physirian  rei'ognized  the  temperament  of  his  patient, 
and  perceived  that  his  pliysiral  d<'rangement  was  an 
effert  instead  of  a  cause.  My  father,instead  of  biMng  in 
a  ronsuniption,  was  endowed  with  a  frame  of  almost 

*  1>i«rai>li  tli4>  Voun(r<>r  wai«  to  rn><*ii  If**tft  vorhnltil  |mth>*  with  tht*4«>  *mmt 
\\Ar\nis:  It  wsm  tht*  «>arly  rumor  of  Sir  T)ionia.<«  Harinfc'i*  olovation  to  the 
fH>*-rAtfi-  whii'h  enrv  the  hoy  at  HrailtMihaiii  thi*  ho|H*  of  Hrsit  ontorini?  Parlia- 
iiH  tit  for  Wvi'oinlH*:  ami  ho  ia  foun<l  writini;  to  hi;*  )«ii«t4*r  in  April,  lf<'M\^  a 
\**.tr  U-fort*  h«*  dill  artually  gft  rUi'whon*  a  m^ut :  '*Thf  (*arlti>n  ii  a  frrrat 
iMiiriirr,  and  I  hari*  found  a  kind  friend  in  Kranri]!  Barin(r«  Txinl  Anhbarton** 
.■!'|.  -t  •i»n."  Airain,  thr«'r  month<i  lati'r  :  **\Vv  had  a  most  airreoablc  partv  at 
ifi.'  \«ht»urt>in«'  -till*  Rarini;  family  an'  di*|M>.*iN|  to  Im»  t^tv  friondly.**  But 
wh«  n  A  lUrinir  iMTamc*  latter  atrmin,  a  hinhop.  thr  Iliffh  Churchmen  of  Durham 
.fi'M  f«4>  di'l  nt>t  think  thi*  particular  n>pri*9«'ntatir«>  of  the  Bariiifc  familr  at  all 
••fri.'mllv  "  To  th*-ni  h«»  wa<,  in  the  intimatt*  talk  of  their  rectories,  •'Over 
H.trin;r."  '*I*att  Baring,"  and  ^*Ik*ar  in-a-rinfC-*' 
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superhuman  strength,  which  was  destined  for  half  a 
century  of  continuous  labor  and  sedentary  life.  The 
vital  principle  in  him,  indeed,  was  so  strong  that  when 
he  l(»ft  us  at  eighty-two  it  was  only  as  the  victim  of 
a  violent  epidemic." 

If,  for  his  father's  sake,  Disraeli  later  walked  the 
stnn^s  of  Exeter  and  looked  on  the  Exe,  seeing  all 
the  ducks  as  swans,  another  and  the  only  nearer  assiv 
elation  possible  to  him  was  that  which  existed  be- 
tween the  city  and  his  wife.  The  story  that  she  was 
an  Exeter  shop-girl  when  Wyndham  Lewis  first  be- 
held her  may  go  its  way  with  the  legend  that  she  was 
a'  Welsh  mill-hand.  She  had  spent  her  girlhood,  how- 
ever, almost  within  sight  of  Ilaldon,  in  her  father's 
house  at  I^rampford  Speke,  and  thither  she  drove  with 
her  husband  to  revisit  the  modest  farmstead  in  which 
her  motlier's  fair  fortune  had  enabled  her  to  pass  a 
prosperous  childhood,  the  simplest  ever  passed  by  any 
woman  whose  "predestincnl  brows"  were  to  wear  a 
coroiH»t  in  their  "own  riglit." 

Exrtcr  supplied  also  a  third  link  in  the  chain  of 
Disraeli's  fat(\  At  the  Talks'  he  met  the  ladv  who, 
by  lett(M\  liad  already  made  his  acquaintance,  and 
who  sliares  witli  liim  and  with  Ladv  Beaconstield  the 
"narrow  house*"  at  Iluglienden — Mrs.  Brydgos  Wil- 
lyanis.  HtM-aust*  he,  too,  met  her  at  the  Palks*,  the 
twelfih  Duke  of  Simierset  may  here  be  quoted  as 
writin^^  t<»  tlie  Dmiiess  (February,  1858):  "There  was 
a  party  in  the  evening  .  .  .  the  most  remarkable 
person  was  a  little  dark  old  woman,  smothered  np  in 
a  bla<'k  wig.  who  is  said  to  be  near  a  hundred,  and 
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very  rich ;  8he  i8  Disraeli's  great  f  riend,  and  the  person 
whom  be  romes  to  see  at  Torquay;  as  she  has  no  near 
relations,  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  will  leave  him  her 
money." 

In  Hir  Lawrence  Palk,  Disraeli  found  a  supporter 
who  kept  the  pace.  In  the  Keform  Movement  espe- 
<*ially  he  was  no  laggard;  and  when  Disraeli*s  Edin- 
burgh phrase  about  ^'educating"  the  party  was  the 
occasion  of  a  good  deal  of  strained  banter,  Sir  Law- 
rence declare<l  to  his  constituents  that  he,  for  one, 
had  ntHHled  no  cramming.  The  ever  racy  Bernal 
OMb4)rne  (himself  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  an  old 
friend,  though  a  political  opponent,  of  Disraeli)  al* 
ludiHl  to  the  Minister  and  to  Hir  Lawrence  Palk  in  a 
rampant  spee<*h  delivered  to  his  Nottingham  constitu- 
ents about  this  time:  ''X<»w,  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk 
of  Lord  Derby  bi'ing  the  leader,  but  the  real  man  who 
pullH  the  strings  and  has  rcconstructeil  the  party  is 
Mr.  Disraeli.  (C^h^M^rs  and  groans.)  Never  groan  at  a 
mail  of  Hurh  great  and  brilliant  intelligenre.  Al- 
thoii^li  I  aim  oppose<l  to  him,  I  am  proud  of  him«  and 
HO  oii^jht  you  to  be,  and  I  will  tell  you  why;  iMK'ause  he 
is  a  nsil  working  man,  who  has  made  himself,  with- 
out ronn<M-tions,  l)y  nothing  but  his  jjreat  abilities; 
and,  tlioii;r|)  I  (lifTf^r  from  their  application,  I  will  al- 
ways ;jivo  my  m^MMl  of  praise  to  the  intolligenre  whirh 
has  inadf*  for  its4*lf  such  a  splendid  position.  I  do  Mr. 
DisraiOi  full  <TnIit,  so  murh  so  as  to  think  that  though 
h«»  may  orrasionally  have  held  the  randle  to  the  de- 
lusions of  the  Tory  party,  he  has  never  credite<l  their 
do^rmas,  nor  acted  upon  their  principles.     I  will  not 
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go  into  the  morality  of  the  thing,  but  I  believe  Mr. 
Disraeli,  in  his  heart,  has  always  been  a  Liberal — uay, 
nion* — has  been  a  Radical,  biding  his  time.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Disraeli  remarked  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  Kantpiet 
that  'a  iiatriotic  I^irliament'  had  passtnl  the  K**foriii 
Bill;  but  tli(*y  passed  it,  wearied  out  by  details,  and 

as  thev  would  anv  other  measure  had  thev  had  tln*ir 

ft  ft  » 

nos(*s  kept  to  the  grindstone  night  and  day,  many  of 
them,  too,  having  paid  heavily  for  their  seats  and  not 
wanting  a  dissolution.  A  good  deal  had  been  Iieanl 
abtnit  the  origin  of  houseludd  suflfrage;  there  always 
were  numerous  claimants  for  great  inventions;  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  were  now  claimed  for  a  Freuehniau, 
Pascal;  but  it  did  not  greatly  matter  whether  it  was 
got  from  Hume  or  Hright,  or,  to  go  further  back*  fnun 
(Tcn(*ral  ('artwright,  who  once  sat  for  Nottingham, 
and  who  was  so  Ka<li<al  a  Reformer,  he  was  for  abol- 
ishing the  Trinity  and  owing  nothing  to  anybinly.  It 
had,  however,  always  been  supposed  that  the  wise 
men  came  from  tlu*  East,  but  the  other  day — though, 
pcrha])s,  not  many  of  th(»m  read  it,  for  the  8|>eaker 
was  not  a  v<*rv  distinguished  gentleman — the  t>ther 
dav  tlH*rc  wjis  i\  still  small  voice  heartl  in  the  west  — 
tin*  West  of  Kngland.  At  a  (Conservative  dinner  this 
sniiill  voice  denie<I  thsit  Mr.  Disraeli  had  eiIurat«Hl  bis 
party.  Tli<»  speaker,  for  himself  and  colleague*  said, 
'We  were  not  at  the  great  Parliamentarv  academy  of 
D(»thel)oys  TIjjII  (laughter);  we  never  were  put  there. 
but  we,  the  members  for  Devonshire,  made  the  dla- 
eoverv  for  onr.**eIv«*s.'  Sir  Lawren^'e  Palk  claimed  that 
}i<>  sii<;};«>st<'il  it  to  the  (forcrniuont  and  they  acted 
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upon  it.  (A  laugh.)''  At  any  rate,  Hir  Lawrence  was 
DisraelpB  Mon  trvn  chvr  at  a  time  when  the  Derby- 
Disraeli  Ueforui  Bill  wan  roiuiug  within  meanura- 
ble  dintanre  of  practical  politicH.  He  had  done 
with  con8tituencie8  in  April,  1880,  when  he  went 
to  the  Upper  IIoufiM^  as  Lord  Ualdou,  and  he  died 
in  1883. 

Mrs.  Brydges  Willyams  became  a  correspondent 
of  Disraeli's  in  1851.  A  stranger,  she  was  the  first 
The  Woman    ^^  write;  she  was  the  sei*ond  to  write; 

of  the  Wind-  also  she  was  the  third  to  write.  Many 
fall 

women    write   to   statesmen    to   express 

their  admiration;  and  the  mere  fact  that  this  lady 
adde<l  a  request  for  Disraeli's  advice  on  a  matter  of 
business  did  not  deter  him — an  unwilling  correspond- 
ent always — fnmi  putting  her  note  into  the  fire.  In 
h«*r  mM*ond  note,  gn^atly  daring,  she  proposed  a  meet- 
ing iM'side  the  fountain  in  the  Exhibition  Building. 
Writing  to  her  years  later,  when  he  had  made  her 
ar<|uaintance,  he  says  of  the  18<>2  Exhibition  at  South 
K<*riHington: 

''Tliis  is  not  so  fascinating  a  one  as  that  you  remem* 
Imt  when  you  nuule  an  nsKignntion  by  the  Oystal 
iMMintain  whirh  I  was  ungallnnt  enough  not  to  keep, 
iM'iiig  far  away  when  it  arrived  at  (irosvcnor  Gate. 
TIm*  later  exhibition/'  he  adds,  "though  not  so  charm- 
ing as  the  first,  is  even  more  wonderful.  That  was  a 
woman — this  is  a  man." 

If  all  men  were  Disraelis,  the  allusion  to  their 
wonderfulness  might  well  stand.    Wonderful  enough 
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a  woman  was  Mrs.  Brydges  Willyams  of  Mount  Brad- 
don,  Toniiiuy,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Moudez  da 
Costa,  a  Jew,  like  the  Disraelis,  of  (Spanish  line.    Miss 

da  Costa's  father  was  a  man  abcmt  town  in  the  eariv 

• 

'thirties  in  London,  and  was  eoninionly  called  the 
Colonel,  in  allusion  to  his  having  fought  with,  or  ft»l- 
lowed,  th(»  Napoleonic  army  during  the  Peninsular 
War.  Her  husband,  a  member  of  the  Cornish  faniilv 
of  Willyams,  left  her  a  childless  widow  in  1S20. 
Thirty  years  elapsed  before  she  wrote  to  I>isra«di. 
whose  piiblic  can»er  she  probably  followed  from  the 
tirst.  The  two  negUM-ted  l(»tters  were  su<*ce4HhMl  by 
th(»  third,  in  which  she  pressed  for  the  meeting  by  the 
Crystal  Fountain.  This  time  Disraeli  kept  the  tryst  — 
as  marvellous  as  any  in  his  own  novels.  Hear  Mr. 
Froud(\  who  perhaps,  himself  a  Devonian,  took  a 
special  interest  in  the  story,  and  in  wht>se  hands  it 
los(»s  nothing  in  the  telling: 

''Uy  the  side  of  the  fountain  he  found  sitting  an  old 
woman,  very  small  in  person,  strangely  dressinl,  and 
peruliar  in  maiun^r;  surli  a  figure  as  might  be  drawn 
in  an  il]nstrat«'d  story  for  a  fairy  grandmother.  She 
tnid  him  a  long  story  of  whirh  he  could  make  nothing. 
SiM'ing  that  ho  was  impatient  she  plactMl  an  envoli»iM» 
in  his  hands,  whirh,  sin*  said,  containiMl  the  8tatt^ 
iiirnt  of  a  ras<*  on  whirh  she  ilesircMl  a  liigh  legal  opin- 
ion. Shr  bfg^iMl  him  to  examine  it  at  his  leisure.  He 
tlinis!  \]\r  «»nv<*lope  careli»ssly  in  his  pocket,  and, 
sn|)f)osiTig  that  sIk*  was  not  in  her  right  mind,  thonght 
no  iiion>  about  the  matti'r.  The  coat  which  he  was 
wearing  was  laid  aside,  and  weeks  passed  before  he 
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happened  to  put  it  on  again.  When  he  did  put  it  on, 
the  pa(*ket  was  8till  where  it  had  been  left.  He  tore  it 
open,  and  found  a  bank-note  for  a  thousand  pounds 
as  a  humble  contribution  to  his  election  exi)enses9  with 
the  rase  for  the  lawyers,  which  was  less  absurd  than 
he  had  expected.  This  was,  of  course,  submitted  to 
a  sui^erior  counsel,  whose  advice  was  sent  at  once  to 
Tiirquay  with  acknowledgments  and  apologies  for  the 
delay.  I  do  not  know  what  bec^ame  of  the  thousand 
fMiunds.  It  was  probably  returned.  But  this  was  the 
bt'ginnint;  of  an  acquaintance  which  ripeneil  into  a 
chme  and  affe<*tionate  friendship.  The  Disraelis  vis- 
it tnl  Mount  Bradilon  at  the  close  of  the  I^mdon  season 
y€»ar  after  yt^ar.  The  old  lady  was  keen,  clever,  and 
devot<'<l.  A  <'orrt*Kpondence  bi^gan,  which  grew  more 
and  more  intimate  till  at  last  Disraeli  communicated 
frtH'ly  to  her  the  lM*st  of  his  thoughts  and  fiM^lings. 
Pn»»#»nts  were  exchanged  w<H*kly.  Disraeli's  writing- 
tablt*  was  adorn<Ml  regularly  with  roH<H<  from  Torquay, 
and  his  dinners  enrirli<Ml  with  soles  and  turbot  from 
tlie  Hrixliam  trawlers.  lie  in  turn  provid«Ml  Mrs. 
Willyams  with  trout  and  partridges  from  Ilughenden, 
:iTi<l  passinl  on  to  her  thi»  venison  and  the  grouse  which 
his  friends  sent  liini  from  tlie  Iliglilands.  Tlie  letters 
wlijrh  tliev  exrhang«Ml  have  Immmi  happily  preserved  on 
both  sides.  Disraeli  wrote  himself  when  he  had 
leisure;  when  he  had  none,  Mrs.  Disraeli  wrote  instead 
«»f  him.  The  mrinus  and  delirat«»  i4lyll  was  prolonginl 
for  twelve  vears,  at  the  end  of  whirh  .Mrs.  Wlllvams 
ili«Ml,  lHM|ueathing  to  him  her  whole  fortune,  and  ex- 
I»n*ssing  a  wish,  whirh  of  course  was  complied  with, 
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that  she  mijj^ht  be  buried  at  IIugheudeD,  near  the  spot 

where  Disraeli  was  hims<»lf  to  lie." 

The  letters  are  j;eiierally  political,  and  rarelv,  us 

this  one  is,  at  all  pcM'soiial.    Thus  in  ISGl,  in  an  earlier 

hotter  than  this,  after  speaking  of  the  Unite<l  States 

as  the  unexpected  "sccMie  of  a  mighty  revolution,"  L«» 

adds:  "Xo  one  can  for(»s(»e  its  results" — a  truth  wliiili 

he  rath(*r  ix^rversely,  as  times  have  shown,  proctMiis 

to  contradict  by  declaring:  "They  must,  Iiowever,  ifll 

imm(»ns(dv  in  favor  of  an  aristocracv."     It   niav  W 
•  •  • 

added  that  Mrs.  Willyanis  at  first  wislied  tliat  Dis- 
raeli, as  her  heir,  should  prefix  to  his  surname  hi»r 
maiden  name.  Da  <'osta;  but  she  did  n<»t  perse ven* 
in  pressing  this  proposition  as  a  condition. 

Disnu'li  to  .l//*.v.  lirifilffrs  Willtfams. 

"HroHKxnxN, 

*'l  am  quite  myself  again;  and  as  I  Iiave  been  ilrink- 
ing  your  magic  beverage  for  a  week,  and  intend  Ti» 
"The  Lady  jMirsne  it,  ytui  may  fairly  claim  all  tlie 
of  Shaiott."  iriniv  of  mv  recoviM'v,  as  a  fairv  cures  a 
knight  after  a  teurnameiit  or  a  battle.  I  have  a  greai 
weakness  for  mutton  brotli,  especially  with  that 
mai:ieal  sprinUh*  wliirli  you  did  not  forget.  1  shall 
rail  yon  in  fntni'«»  after  an  old  legend  and  a  nioilern 
poi'ni,  'Tlie  Lady  of  Slialott.'  I  think  the  water  of 
wliirli  ii  was  made  wonld  have  satisfied  even  you.  for 
it  was  iak<-n  ••vitv  dav  from  our  stream,  which  rises 
ann>n;:  the  rlialk  hills.  ;:litters  in  the  sun  ovor  n  very 
pretty  rasraije,  tlu»n  spreads  and  sparkles  into  a  little 
lake  in  whieli  is  a  natural  island.  Since  I  wrote  to  ron 
last  we  liaM-  lannehed  in  the  lake  two  most  beaiitifnl 
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cygnets,  to  whom  we  have  given  the  names  of  Hero  and 
Leander.  They  are  a  source  to  us  of  unceasing  in- 
terest and  amusement.  They  are  very  handsome  and 
very  large,  but  as  yet  dove-colored.  I  can  no  longer 
write  to  you  of  Cabinet  Councils  or  Parliamentary 
struggles.  Here  I  see  nothing  but  trees  or  books,  so 
you  must  not  despise  the  news  of  my  swans." 


To  Mrs.  Brydgea  Willyams. 

'•December  9th,  1808. 

^They  say  the  Ureeks,  resolved  to  have  an  English 
King,  iu  con8e<iuence  of  the  refusal  of  Prince  Alfred 
*'AnAgeoi  ^^  ^^  their  monarch,  intend  to  elect  Lord 
Inftnite  Stanley.    If  he  accepts  the  charge,  I  shall 

RofflAnce."      i^^^  ^  powerful  friend  and  colleague.    It 

is  a  dazzling  adventure  for  the  House  of  Stanley,  but 
thry  an'  not  an  imaginative  race,  and  I  fancy  they 
will  prefer  Knowsley  to  the  Parthenon,  and  I^anca* 
shin*  to  the  Attic  plains.  It  is  a  privilege  to  live  in 
this  age  of  rapid  and  brilliant  events.  What  an  error 
to  ronKider  it  a  utilitarian  age!  It  is  one  of  infinite 
romanre.  Thrones  tumble  down,  and  crowns  are 
oflr«*rfMl  like  a  fairy  tale;  and  the  most  powerful  people 
in  x\w  world.  niah»  and  frniale,  a  few  years  back  were 
adventurers,  exiles,  and  demireps.  Fire  la  bagatrlU! 
A<li«Mi. 

**Fehniary  Ifh,  1868. 

*'The  OrfH^ks  reallv  want  to  make  mv  friend  Ix>nl 
STanl<»v  their  king.  This  beats  anv  novel.  I  think  he 
«Mi;;lit  to  take  the  crown:  but  he  will  not.  Had  I  his 
yiMith,  I  would  not  liositate  even  with  the  earldom  of 
I)«*rhy  in  the  distanre.'* 
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Oddly  enough,  Disraeli  himself  had  once,  if  only 
for  a  moment,  fancied  himself,  under  favorable  eondi- 
tions,  a  plausible  candidate  for  the  Greek  crown.  The 
story,  which  takes  us  back  more  than  thirty-three 
years,  was  told  in  an  article  on  "The  Early  Life  of 
I^ord  Keaconsfield"  in  the  Qttartvrlif  Kvrinr  (January. 
18S?)):  '*At  the  end  of  November  [1830]  he  reached 
Athens.  The  city  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Turks,  but  was  about  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Greek 
rommission  appointed  to  receive  it.  The  Greeks,  who 
were  seekinji:  for  a  kinji;,  were  so  'utterly  astounded* 
by  the  ma^niti<*ence  and  strangeness  of  his  whimsical 
costume,  and  so  much  impressed  by  his  general  ap- 
pearance, that  he  *j^athered  a  rejjular  crowd  round 
his  ()uart<M's,  and  had  to  (*ome  forward  and  bow  like 
Don  Minuet  and  Donna  Maria/  'Had  he  £25,000  to 
throw  away,  Ik*  niij^ht,  he  really  believ€Hl,  increase  hiH 
headaelies  by  wearing:  a  <Town.'  "  As  it  was,  he  con- 
tented liiniself  on  a  week's  fare  of  ^^the  wild  boar  of 
Pentelicns  and  tlie  lioney  of  Ilymettus/*  Had  Lord 
Stanley  not  **pn*ferred  Knowsley  to  the  Parthenon,** 
tlie  fortunes  of  Disraeli*s  furllu'r  history  might  hare 
Immmi  improved  t)y  tlie  witlidrawal  of  a  roIIea((ue  who 
afterward  deserted  him  at  a  rritiral  moment,  and  of 
whom  the  Chief  later  said  that  he  never  S€K*med  to 
show  any  pleas<M]  animation  unless  he  was  surrender- 
ing: a  Hritisli  interest. 

*-Tlie  tronbh*s  and  desij^ns  of  the  French  Emperor 
are  a^^^ravated  and  ilistnrbed  by  the  death  of  Billanlt. 
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bin  only  Parliamentary  orator  and  a  flrat-rate  one. 
Withy  for  the  first  tiiuei  a  real  UpiMisition  to  en- 
CapiulisttAt  couuter,  and  formed  of  the  old  trained 
Peacemakers.  KpeakerH  of  Louis  Pliilippe*8  reign,  in 
addition  to  the  young  democracy  of  oratory  which 
the  laHt  revolution  has  itself  produced,  the  incon- 
venienceH,  perhaps  the  injuries,  of  this  untimely  de- 
cease are  incalculable.  It  may  even  force,  by  way  of 
distraction,  the  Emperor  into  war.  Our  own  Ministry 
have  managt^d  their  affairs  very  badly,  according  to 
their  friends.  The  Polish  question  is  a  diplomatic 
Frankenstein,  created  out  of  cadaverous  remnants  by 
the  mystii*  blundering  of  I^>rd  Russell.  At  present 
the  peace  ot  the  world  has  been  preserved  not  by 
statesmen,  but  by  capitalists.  For  the  last  three 
months  it  has  Imh^h  a  struggle  between  the  secret  so- 
cieties and  the  Emperor's  millionaires.  Rothschild 
hitherto  has  w<m,  but  the  death  of  Billault  may  be 
as  fatal  to  him  as  the  iMiiguard  of  a  Polish  patriot, 
for  I  b4*Iieve  in  that  part  of  the  world  they  arc*  called 
*pat riots,*  though  in  Naples  only  'brigands.'  ** 

This  letter  was  written  when  P<»land  had  revolttHl 
a^riiinst  Hussia,  weaken<Ml  by  the  (^riniean  war,  and 
when  Franee,  after  the  rampaign  against  Austrian 
rule  in  Itah\  seemed  Hkelv  to  turn  her  hand,  for  dis- 
trartion  from  internal  troubles,  to  an  anti-Kussian 
adventure.  Hisraeli,  who  weigluMl  the  words  "pa- 
trints"  and  ''brigands/'  falls  into  the  popular  con- 
fusion b<Mween  Frankenstein  and  his  creation. 

To  Mrs,  Itrwlffrs  Willtfafn^. 

*' Norember  Mh,  IMS. 

"The  great  Imp^'rial  sphinx  Is  at  this  moment 
sfM^aking.    I  shall  not  know  the  mysterious  utterances 
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until  to-morrowy  and  shall  judge  of  his  conduct  as 
much  by  his  silence  as  by  his  words.  The  world  \» 
The  Supposed  Very  alarmed  and  very  restless.  Although 
Peril  for  England  appears  to  have  backe<l  i>ut  ot 

Prussia.  ^IjJj^  possible  war,  there  are  fears  that  th«* 

French  ruler  has  outwitted  us,  and  that  by  an  alliaure 

with  Austria  and  the  aid  of  the  Italian  armies  he  niav 

• 

cure  the  partition  of  Poland  by  a  partition  of  Prussia; 
Austria  in  that  case  to  regain  Silesia,  which  FrcMlerirk 
tlie  (treat  won  a  century  ago  from  Maria  Th€*rt*sa, 
France*  to  have  the  Uhine,  and  (ralicia  and  Posen  xo 
be  restored  to  Pohind.  If  this  happens,  it  w^ill  givr 
altog(*th(»r  a  new  form  and  color  to  European  politics. 
The  (2ueen  is  niucli  alarmed  for  the  future  throne  of 
her  daughter;  but  as  the  war  will  be  waged  for  the 
relief  of  Poland,  of  whirh  England  has  unwisely  ap- 
prov(Ml,  and  to  whirh  in  theory  she  is  pknlg^Hl,  we  shall 
reallv  be  <'lie<'kmated  and  scarcelv  could  find  an  ex- 
cus(»  to  int«»rfere  even  if  the  nation  wished.'* 

The  im]><'nding  expansion  and  invincibility  of 
Prussia  was  not  then  foreseen,  even  by  cool  heads  that 
liad  no  frars  or  ])rep<»ss('ssions  born  of  family  afTer- 
tions.  Sir  Henry  Layard,  for  instance,  a  good  sjMM-i- 
uwu  of  tlir  ambassador  on  whose  wisdom  and  pn*- 
sririiro  onr  national  (»xlst<»n<*e  hangs,  writing  thnv 
y<»ars  carliiM*  ilsr»()i  of  tlM»  affairs  of  disturbed  Euro^H*, 
had  calriilatiMl  on  Prussians  taking  a  place  inferior  to 
that  of  Italy  in  tlie  scaliMif  nations:  '*If  naribaldi,who 
is  tilt*  w<'akrst  and  most  easilv  influenced  man  in  the 
woi'ld,  lan  only  be  kept  ijuiet,  and  the  set  of  fM*onn- 
drels  who  snrronnd  him  and  lead  him  be  sent  abont 
tluMT  bnsin4'ss,  Anstria  at  the  same  being  kept  within 
her  boundaries,  and  not  allowed  to  interfere,  there  10 
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every  reason  to  believe  that  in  ten  years  from  this 
time  Italy  will  talce  her  pl%i*e  among  the  great 
nations  of  Europe,  and  will  probably  far  exceed 
at  least  two  of  them — perhaps  even  three — Itussia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  in  prosperity,  material  wealth, 
and  strength/* 


Mrs.  Brydges  Willyams  corresponded  with  Disraeli 
(4'laiming  kinship,  as  he  did,  with  the  Lara  family) 
TheDUracH  about  quarterings  for  her  coat-of-arms. 
Arms.  lu  her  behalf  he  communicated  with  **am- 

bassadors  and  Ministers  of  Htate,**  and  even  ex- 
<-hang(Hl  parleyings  with  the  private  cabinet  of  the 
lju<M»n  ot  Spain.  The  following  letter  contains  allu- 
Hions  to  his  own  crest,  which  showed  the  tower  of 
<'aHtiIe  and  his  motto,  Forfi  nihil  diffiriU\  used  by  him 
as  early  as  at  his  elei*tion  at  Hhrewsburv: 


**Tlic  (Spanish  families  never  had  supporters, 
«re»ts,  or  mottoes.  The  tower  «)f  Castile,  whi<*h  I  use 
as  a  rrest,  and  wliirli  was  taken  from  one  of  the  quar- 
t4*rs  of  my  Hliield,  was  a<lopte<I  by  a  Lara  in  the  six* 
tfenth  rentnrv  in  Italv,  where  rrests  were  the  custom 
at  least  in  the  north  of  Italy — copied  from  the 
<f«*rnian  herahlry.  This  also  applies  to  my  motto. 
None  of  the  southern  raees,  I  believe,  have  supporters 
or  rrests.  This  is  Teutonir.  With  reganl  to  the  coro- 
net, in  old  days,  especially  in  the  south,  all  coronets 
were  the  same,  and  the  distinction  of  <*Iasses  from  the 
dural  strawberrv  leaf  to  the  baron^s  balls  is  of  com- 
parativHy  nKMlcrn  iii<ro<lii«'tlon." 
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To  ihv  Editor  of  thv  ''Times:' 

"DowsixG  Street, 
"  March  Gt/t,  l«ey. 

**Siu:  Lord  Kussell  observed  last  night  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  I  'boasted  at  Edinburgh  that 
The  **Edu-  whilst  during  seven  years  I  opposed  a  ri»- 
cator."  duct  ion  of  the  borough  franchise,  1   had 

b(MMi  all  that  tinu*  (Mlu(*ating  my  i)arty  with  the  vit*w 
of  bringing  about  a  much  greater  reduction  of  the 
franchise'  than  that  which  my  opponents  had  pro- 
posed/' As  a  gcn(M*al  ruh*,  I  never  notice  niisrepri'- 
sentations  of  what  I  may  have  saiil;  but  as  this  charge 
was  nuulc  against  mc  in  an  august  assembly,  and  by 
a  late  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  1  will  not  refrain 
from  observing  that  the  charge  has  no  foundation. 
Nothing  of  th<*  kind  was  said  by  me  at  Edinburgh.  I 
said  then*  that  the  Tory  party,  after  the  failure  of 
their  bill  of  1850,  had  been  edu<*ated  for  seven  vears 
on  the  subject  of  a  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  during 
that  interval  had  arrived  at  tive  <'oni*Iusions,  wliii-h, 
with  tlit*ir  authoritv,  I  had  at  various  times  an- 
nounced,  viz.: 

**1.  That  the  measure  should  be  complete. 

*'2.  That  the  representation  of  no  i)Iace  should  be 
entirelv  abrogated. 

*'*{.  That  there  must  be  a  real  I^uindary  ronimis- 
sif»n. 

**t.  That  the  cnunty  n^presentation  should  be  con- 
siderablv  increased. 

"r».  That  the  borough  franchise  should  be  c^tah- 
lished  on  the  principle  of  rating. 

"This  is  what  T  saitl  at  E<linburgh,  and  it  18  true. 
"I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
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Very  rarely  did  Disraeli  address  letters,  after  he 
entennl  Parliament,  to  the  public*  press,  lie  had  had  his 
surfeit  with  the  0*ConneIl  controversy;  later,  he  lilces 
to  pay  his  faithful  constituents  the  compliment  of  his 
political  confidences;  and,  on  occasion,  there  was  a 
Dulie  of  Marlborough,  a  Urey  de  Wilton,  or  a  Lord 
Dartmouth  to  be  addressed  in  a  document  seeking  a 
publi<*ity  greater  than  that  gained  by  a  letter  indited 
to  any  one  newspaper,  and  conferring,  besides,  upon 
its  rtM*ipient  a  iH^rsonal  gratification.  The  letter 
which  iifTem  an  exception  to  this  rule  w*as  called  forth 
by  the  Ki^nteuce  it  quotes  from  Lord  Russell;  but  the 
setting  of  that  Henteuce  was  itself  noteworthy.  Earl 
KuHsell,  a  sincere^  Itefomier  who  had  not  succi^ed  in 
••fMlucating"  hiM  party  wlien  Ministers  like  I^jrd  Palm* 
t^rston  ruie<l  its  (*ouncilH,  might  well  be  forgiven  a 
momentary  pang  at  the  better  f<»rtune  attending  the 
l<*a<lor  of  a  party  that  had,  in  general,  looked  UfMrn  the 
[Mipular  suffrage  with  HUHpicion  and  even  aversion. 
"\V«»  know  now,"  said  Lord  Russell,  with  some  aridity, 
"that  for  three  years  the  [Derby-Disraeli]  <fovern- 
ni4*nt  has  Inmmi  carried  on  n])on  the  principle  that, 
having  declared  against  any  redu<*tion  whatever  in  the 
franrhise,  the  Ministers  of  the  Oown  meant  all  the 
time  to  make  a  larger  HMluction  in  the  franchise  than 
was  proposed  by  the  Liln^ral  party.  The  consequence 
is  H  tiovernment  whirli  openly  professes  one  thing 
and  means  lyiother."  The  Duke  of  Marlbonmgh  with 
some  warmth  challenged  the  speaker.  "If  the  noble 
duke  wishes  to  know  what  I  mean,''  explained  Lord 
KusselK  "I  must  refer  him  to  a  speech  made  by  the 
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present  Prime  MiniBter  at  Edinburgh^  in  which  the 
course  taken  by  the  Government  was  not  cuIUhI  a 
course  of  deception,  it  was  not  called,  as  Mr.  Disraeli 
once  called  the  Government  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  'an 
organized  hypocrisy,'  but  it  was  called  *a  process  nf 
edu<ation/  "  It  was,  in  part,  the  old  story  that  when* 
a  Jack  Straw  would  be  hunj^,  a  I^)rd  John  Straw 
could  liea<l  a  (lovi^rnment ;  that  "the  <'ountry  party" 
wouhl  contidingly  leap  into  the  arms  of  a  l>erby-l Is- 
raeli Cabinet,  even  if  it  were  "a  leap  in  the  dark" 
where  they  would  assume  a  defensive  and  an  offensiv»» 
attitu(h%  in  pres<Mi<(»  of  their  foes.  If  "bad  fornr' 
mostly  consists  of  the  manners  of  people  we  dislike, 
"danj»:erous  lej^islation''  often  has  its  danger  ajipre- 
hen<l(Ml  because  it  conies  from  a  distrustiMl  quarter. 

To  flu-  Ifrr,  Arthur  liakn\  Rerior  of  Addintjion. 

"HroHRNDRN  Manor, 
*'Mauwiy  Thursftaif,  18«S. 

*'I{kv.  Sir:  I  hav(»  just  received  your  letter,  in 
which,  as  one  of  my  constituents,  you  justify  your 
Parties  in  rij»:ht  to  ask  for  some  explanation  of  my 
Church  a  alle«rr<l  assertion  that  the  Flijjh  rhun*h 
Necessity.  iJifualists  lia<l  been  lonjr  in  secret  coni- 
biiiation  and  were  now  in  ojM^n  federacy  with  Irish 
Koinanists  for  the  <lestruction  of  the  uniou  between 
Clinirli  and  State. 

'•F  :irknowle«ljri.  ynur  rij^ht  of  making:  this  inquiry: 
ami  if  !  <lo  not  notice  in  di^tail  the  various  snir^pBtioiis 
in  vonr  letter,  it  is  from  no  want  of  courtesy,  but  from 
the  necessity  of  not  needlessly  involving:  mynelf  in 
literarv  controversv. 

"Vitii  iin*  iintlt'i'  a  niisiipprclu'iiHion  if  yon  suppose 
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thai  I  iiileodetl  tu  vant  unj'  slur  upou  ttit'  Ui|^li  C'burch 
parly;  I  liave  tli<*  bi^liext  r<'i4[H>t-t  for  the  tli^h  Church 
purl.v.  1  bflk-vf  Ihfn-  Itt  uo  hoi}y  of  men  iu  lIiiM  rouo- 
ir_v  to  whirb  we  have  been  more  iiidebtCHl,  from  the 
(la.VM  of  (Jmt'u  Auue  to  thi-  day»  of  tjut-eu  Victoria,  for 
the  luiiiDtenanre  of  the  urthcKlox  fuitli,  the  righlM  uf 
the  Crown,  ttud  the  liberlieti  of  the  [>eo[ile. 

"In  snyitifc  thtK  I  have  no  winh  to  intimate  tliat 
the  ubli|!atiuuti  of  the  cimntry  to  Ihe  other  (ireat  |iart; 
of  Ihe  Church  are  uut  e<|uully  Hi>;nilii-ant.  1  have 
never  looked  upon  the  exiiitenee  of  partieK  in  our 
Ohurt-h  as  a  calamity;  I  look  upon  them  ua  a  neeeiwiiy, 
UM  a  benefirent  neeetiaity.  They  are  the  natural  and 
inevitable  conRequenees  of  the  mild  and  liberal  prin- 
ciplea  o(  our  eccleHiaotical  polity,  an<l  of  Ihe  varyiii;; 
and  opposite  elements  of  the  human  mind  and  char- 
arter.  When  I  upoke,  I  referr<>d  to  an  extreme  faction 
in  the  Church,  of  very  modern  dale,  which  doe«  not 
conceal  its  ambilion  to  destroy  the  connection  be- 
tween Chun-b  and  State,  and  which  I  have  reawin  t« 
believe  has  be(>u  in  secret  communication,  and  Is  now 
iu  open  confederacy,  with  the  Irish  Riimanistti  fur  the 
purpone. 

■'The  Mberatiou  Sociely,  with  Its  shallow  and 
whorl -dij^hted  fanaticism,  is  a  men'  instrument  in  the 
bands  of  this  4(infederacy.  and  will  ])nd>ably  Im-  the 
lirst  victim  of  the  Hpiritnnl  <lespoti!4iii  tIic  MlHTation 
Hociety  is  ni>w  blindly  wnrkinp;  to  establish. 

"As  I  hold  that  the  dissolution  of  the  union  be- 
twi-i-n  Chunli  and  State  will. cause  permanently  a 
preater  revolution  in  thin  ctmntry  thon  foreign  con- 
quest, I  sliall  u«»'  my  utmr>st  energies  to  defeat  these 
fatal  machinations. 

"Believe  me.  reverend  sir,  your  faithful  member 
and  servant, 

"B.  Disraeli." 
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The  speech  eontaiuing  the  offending  phrase  was 
that  delivered  bv  Disraeli  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury  ill  the  House  of  Coniiiions  in  Aj^ril,  ISIJS,  when 
Mr.  (iladstoue  put  his  Irish  (.'hureh  Disestablishment 
resolutions  on  the  table: 

**Tlu»  lUixh  Chunh  liitualists,  of  whom  the  ri;rlit 
honorable  ^(»iitlenian  (Mr.  (Hadstone)  is  the  rejire- 
s(Mitativ<*  here  to-iii}::ht,  and  the  Irish  followers  of  the 
Pope,  have  lonj;  been  in  secn^t  eonfederary,  but  thev 
ar<»  now  in  o])en  eoinbination.  Under  the  j^uise  of 
Lib(M*alisni,  und<*r  the  pretense  of  legislating  in  the 
si)irit  of  the  age,  they  are  about,  as  they  think,  tt>  seize 
upon  the  sui)renH*  autlu^rity.  They  have  their  hand 
upon  the  Healni  of  Kngland;  but  so  long  as  by  the 
favor  of  her  Majesty  I  stand  here  I  will  oppose  to  the 
uttermost  the  atteiMi)ts  they  are  making,  if  they  an* 
suceessful,  they  will  do  mueli  more  than  defeat  a  pt»- 
litical  oi)])(ni<Mit — they  will  seriously  endanger  even 
the  tenure  of  the  Crown." 

The  rommon   bond  of  a   Disestablishment    pnliry 

thrtNitriied  or  approved  alike  bv  Dr.  Piisov  and  bv  the 

■  I  •  •  • 

Cjithnlir  hierarrhy  of  Ireland  twho  onlertMl  publie 
thaiiksjLrivings  for  Mr.  (iladstone's  Art  when  it  was 
tiiiMJly  passed)  was  Disraeli's  justitiration  for  an  assi>- 
rjjition  of  two  sertious  whose  large  agreements  are 
yi't  lost  in  Irsser  f(Mids.  Disraeli's  pleasun^  in  his  first 
Triinr  Ministry  and  in  his  passage  of  a  Reform  Bill; 
liis  sense,  too,  of  the  sudden  thrust  upon  hini  of  a 
^•burning  cpiestion"  whlrh  Mr.  Gladstone  had  only 
tliriM'  years  earli<M'  described  as  "lying  at  a  diMance 
T  riin  not  measure"  and  as  ''out  of  all  bearing  with  the 
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politics  of  the  day'*; — these  partly  account  for  Dis- 
raeli's heat  and  for  the  discrepancy  as  between  hU 
predictions  and  the  now  generally  recognised  facts. 
The  speech,  too,  had  its  accidental  notoriety  as  being 
♦•delivered"  (said  Mr.  Uladstone,  who  followed)  "under 
the  influence  of — a  heated  imagination/'  The  pause 
after  the  ''of/'  together  with  the  roar  of  invitiMl  laugh- 
ter from  the  Opposition  that  filled  it,  were  the  method 
by  whi<*h  this  s€H*tion  of  the,  at  times,  very  common 
Ctminions  of  England  notifliMl  that  they  had  seen  the 
Prime  Minister  swallow  at  intervals  during  his  speech 
a  '*pirk-me-up"  supplied  to  him  by  the  friendly  hand 
of  (1  think)  I^mi  Ueorge  Hamilton.  The  strain  upon 
a  rrime  Minister  is  great  always;  at  this  period  it  was 
ind<MMl  all  but  overwhelming,  and  Disraeli,  in  the 
hands  of  d<»ctorM  for  insomnia,  was  able  to  make  this 
gn*at  «*(rort  <mly  by  aid  of  rt^jieateil  doses  of  egg-and- 
bniiidy.  The  innuendo  of  Mr.  (rladstone  gained  the 
r«*adi<»r  huigh  from  those  who  noted  the  rather  un- 
usual mannerisms  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Always  a 
niTvoiis  siM'ak(*r,  and  one  who  found  relief  in  a  va- 
rii-ty  of  animate^I  gestures  and  manipulations,  Dis- 
raHi  on  this  orrasion  made  his  handkerchief  more 
tlian  usually  prominent  as  a  ''proiM^rty,"  waving  it  in 
tlif  fare  of  the  foe — no  white  tlag,  but  a  nn]  ensign 
of  (l«*fianre. 

Tlie  '•Maundy  Thursday"  dating  of  a  letter  written 
on  tliaf  day  was  less  usual  then  than  now,  and  it  gave 
risi-,  as  did  so  many  other  minor  naturalnesses  on  Dis- 
raeli's part,  to  an  outlnirst  of  derision  (the  least  hon- 
«irahle   and   least    lovely   sentiment   known   to   men) 
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which  he  who  reads  past  political  history  in  the  light 
of  to-day  will  find  impossible  of  correlation  with  the 
dignity  and  intelligence  of  grown-up  men.  There  are 
still  to  be  found  instances  in  which  the  example  of 
Parliaments  has  degraded  a  nation. 

The  honmge  paid  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  after  his 
death  came  rather  (Miriously  to  be  cited  by  an  ad- 
vanced Ritualist  as  a  precedent  for  the  veneration  of 
images.  In  the  *SV.  ^^tephen■ii  Parish  Magazinv  of  Devi^n- 
port  fc^r  F<*bruary,  1903,  the  Kev.  II.  II.  Let*per  writes: 
"It  seems  strange  that  in  these  so-called  enlightemnl 
days  there  should  be  found  any  to  objei't  to  the  pres- 
ence of  images  of  Christ  and  His  mother  and  saints 
in  our  churches.  The  very  people  who  set  up  statues 
of  st.atesmen  and  patriots  in  our  streets  and  public 
Sfjuares  refuse  to  countenance  a  like  honor  being  paid 
to  saints  in  our  churclu^s.  The  statue  of  a  r(*rtaiu  de- 
ceased g<Mitl<^man  on  his  death-day  may  be  honored  bv 
huge  votive  offerings  in  the  shape  of  flowers  places!  at 
its  base.  Against  such  worship  no  voice  of  protest  i« 
raised.  Why,  then,  is  it  an  act  of  idolatry  to  honor 
in  like  manner  a  statue  of  Christ  or  Ilis  mother  8et  up 
in  His  church?''  Assuredlv  the  little  Jewish  ho\  wln> 
played  in  King's  Road  never  thought  to  figun*  in 
pol(Miiical  lit«»ratiire  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
setting  up  of  sacnnl  images  in  Anglican  churi'hes. 
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Tu  11".  Johttntnn,  J/./*. 


"Dear  Mh.  Johnston:  Tht-  leader  of  a  party  in 
tbe  UuuM-H  rtf  l'ur)iam«>n(  iit  never  ti(iniinate<l.  The 
Nfttnr&i  itekH-tiuu  is  always  the  spuutaneouH  act  of 

ScicctiM.  T],|>  jiarly  of  the  llduse  in  whirh  he  flita. 
Il  wa«  BO  iu  the  ease  uf  Lord  t'airus,  who  yielUiMl,  not 
anwilliiigly,  to  the  general  wish,  l^ird  t|iuli»huri'  being 
one  of  the  wariuent  of  hlM  ttolieitorn.  11  wan  »o  (u  uiy 
own  raw.  i.or<l  I>erby  apiioinied  me  to  the  leader- 
ship, but  the  parly  ehotte  to  follow  me,  and  the  rent 
ensued.  The  sauie  jealousy  of  interference  with  au 
arruni;ement  iu  whieh  their  own  feelinpi,  and  even 
tasleit,  should  prcH^mlneutly  be  rousulted  would,  no 
doubt,  lie  felt  if  tite  leaderHliip  of  a  liouRe  was  to  be 
decided  by  the  voles  of  those  who  did  not  sit  In  it. 

*'I  make  no  doubt  our  friends  in  the  Uouse  of  Lords 
will  la  due  seation  find  a  lieeoniing  chief,  but  our  Inter- 
position will  not  aid  iheni.  They  will  be  belter  helped 
tu  a  decision  by  events. 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"B.  Disraeli." 


Edward,  fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby — ("the  Rupert 
of  Debate"  was  a  name  (jiven  him  in  the  old  days 
when  the  tiien  Lord  Stanley  was  a  Pe^'lite  and  bis 
future  colleague  the  dethroner  of  Peel) — resigned  the 
I'reniiership  in  the  February  of  ISfiS.  It  was  then 
that  the  (Jueen's  summons  to  Disraeli  to  form  a  nov- 
ernment  was  borne  to  him  by  liis  old  opponent  at  High 
Wviombe,  Oeneral  (Jrey,  The  Thnrti,  noting  the  ad- 
vent of  Disraeli  to  supreme  power,  paid  a  tribute  to 
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"the  (ourage,  the  readiness,  the  unfailing  temper"  of 
Disra(»li,  who  had  "reconstructed"  the  old  Tory  party, 
and  thrice  brought  it  into  power. 

To  lUiron  Tuuchnitz. 

''HUOHKNDKX   MAJfOR, 

'SSeptember  2^rd,  187U. 

**What  an*  callcMl  Livens  of  nie  abound.  Thev  are 
generally  infamous  libels,  which  1  have  iuvariably 
Lives  of  Him  treated  with  utter  indifference.  8onic- 
**lnfamous  times  I  ask  mvself  what  will  Urub  Street 
Libels."  ^j^j  after  my  departure — who  will  there  Ik* 

to  abuse  and  <aricature?  ...  I  hope  you  are 
W(»ll.  I  am  v(*rv  busv,  and  rarelv  write  letters,  but  I 
would  not  use  the  hand  of  another  to  an  old  friend." 


The  books  writt(Mi  about  Disraeli — other  than 
thos(»  \vritt(»n  about  Disraeli  by  Disraeli — make  a 
little  library  in  th(Mnsclv(*s.  There  is  Thr  Hhjht  llun. 
Ihnimnin  Disrafli,  M.l\:  A  Lifrrartf  ami  I'olitmil  liiwh 
rajthff,  |)nblislMMl  by  Mr.  Thomas  .Macknight  in  \KA. 
IMsracli  had  issued  his  Lntfl  (honjr  Hrnf'nirk:  A  PuJit- 
irfil  liint/ninlnf  in  a  volume  of  similar  size  two  vear* 
earlier.  In  tjje  Macknight  memoir  we  haA't*  a  North 
of  Irehind  journalist,  the  most  nn<-osniopolitan  of 
men,  writing  of  tin*  most  rosmop<ditan.  The  bonk. 
angry  all  through,  has  its  shifty  foundations  in  the 
shiftiness  of  the  hero  of  the  novel  of  I>israeli*s  ttHMls. 
Virian  Unji,  Disraeli,  said  Macknight,  Avas  bin  own 
hero.  Marhiavelli  in  littb*.  As  well  might  George 
Kliot  be  identified  with  llettv  St»rrel:  both  wen^  woni- 
<'ii.    aii<l    tlD'i'i'    is    tilt'    iiHlcpt'iuIt'iit    ti'Htinion.T    that 
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every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake.  Of  conme  Hetty  on 
the  sc*affold — ^the  important  episode,  after  all — will  be 
ignored  by  the  ingenious  commentator.  The  equal 
catastrophe  of  Vivian  Orey*8  undisciplined  ambitions 
is  also  left  out  of  re<*koning  by  these  clamorous  wit- 
nesses to  the  Orey-Disraeli  identity.  If  it  had  been 
written  in  the  first  person^  it  could  not  have  been 
more  clear,  they  thought;  indeed,  the  use  of  an  alias 
was  t  he  very  commonplace  of  guilty  adventure.  Those 
who  suggest  that  Disraeli  had  not  brought  together 
two  English  statesmen  by  stratagem  for  his  own  pur- 
p«»Hc8  (he  did  not  even  know,  when  he  wrote  it,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  his  Marquis  of  Carabas)  are  told 
that  dates  are  always  juggled;  and  the  averment  that 
Disraeli  was  not  present  when  Vivian  Grey  killed  in 
a  dud  a  former  frieml,  nor  when  in  a  German  forest 
he  sav<Ml  a  (}ran<l  Duke,  nor  when,  in  a  Grand  Ducal 
palarc  he  fell  in  hive  with  a  Prineess  who  fell  in  love 
with  him,  nor  when  he  ended  his  eareer  in  a  woml  in 
lioheiuia,  extorts  the  answer  that  any  penny  attorney 
ran  HUpport  an  alibi.  This  is  no  travesty.  Disraeli 
put  so  mueli  of  himself  into  his  books  that  he  is,  of 
ruurse,  partinilarly  vulnerable  as  a  whijiping-boy  for 
tin*  fools  or  knaves  who  form  a  small  minoritv  of  his 
«-liararters.  So  nuich  of  himself  did  he  put  there  that 
if  i»ne  said  that  he  resembled  Vivian  Tirev  in  that  he 
had  desperate  ainhitions,  and  was  (*a^ed  by  eircum- 
stan<'e  and  felt  he  must  somehow  or  other  bn*ak  the 
bar,  the  assumption  should  pass.  As  it  stands,  it  rep- 
rfsrnts  a  nieth<Nl  of  slander  ot  which  the  Young  Gen- 
eration of  to*<lay  have  l>efore  them  no  parallel,  and 
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which,  in  the  domain  of  politicM,  was  illustrated  bv 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  password  into  public  life:  "I  do 
not  think  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  if  he  tried,  could  speak 
the  truth."  ^  Many  madmen — those  actually  in  asy- 
lums— hav<*  been  chased  there  by  phantom  Jesuits; 
and  the  deranged  brains  of  Jesuits,  I  have  heard,  are 
similarly  troubhMl  with  visions  of  exasperating  Free- 
masons. The  raj;e — no  other  word  suffices — aroustnl 
by  the  very  name  of  Disraeli,  by  the  luck  that  be 
readily  got  rea<lers  for  his  novels,  by  his  iniiK)rtant 
presenie  in  public  life,  transports  one  out  of  the  onli- 
nary  regions  of  literary  likes  and  dislikes,  political 
leanings  ami  aversions,  into  the  chamber  of  the  moral 
ra<-k.  Disrac^li  had  no  vendetta  against  the  Inquisi- 
tion that  had  driven  his  fathers  from  "spell-lMuind 
Spain";  for  he  knew  that  the  persecuting  spirit,  how- 
ever disguised  in  England,  was  not  dead.  The 
ali<*n  triumphed  in  the  end;  and  the  re<M)ni  of  his 
triumph  is  pleasant  to  tell  because  it  is  also 
th(»  exhaustiou,  for  a  long  spa<*e  to  come,  of  the 
fires  of  political  fcMid,  the  story  of  the  cMlucation  not 
only  of  a  party  in  the  ways  of  tolerance,  but  «>f  the 
whol<»  nation  in  a  saving  rosnro])olitanism.  If  Disraeli 
bon*  his  tradurrrs  no  grudge,  it  W(Uild  be  superfluoUH 
indexed  for  true  I)izzyit<»s  to  bear  them  any. 

Years  ])ass<Ml  over  thi»  Macknight  biography;  then 
Mr.  T.  P.  ()'(%ninor  follownl  suit;  but  the  rather 
pcmipous  rhetori<'  of  the  North  of  Ireland  journaliiit 
gave  way  t<»  truer<»Iti<-  liveliness  of  narrative  and  that 

'  Til  is  \n  not  ono  of  tlio  nnyin^*  tlinl  rome  nmlor  the  "What  I  haTe 
I  have  Kaid  **  formula.     For  Mr.  Clmriiborlain  made  a  retractioD. 
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pleaHure  in  cudgeling  which  lMM*<mieH  {Misitively  con- 
tagiouH.  Ah  Hp€M*iaI  pleading  it  iH  gay  Hint! — the  brief 
agaiuHt  DiHraeli  again  loadinl  incriniinatingly  with 
(luotati<»nH  from  tlie  inouthH  of  hiH  characterM,  par- 
ticularly the  A'illuinH.  1  have  read  and  reread  it,  and 
lately  rt^ad  it  again,  which  I  rather  gather  the  author 
hiniHclf  han  not  dtnie.  Once  when  I  coiupliuientcMl 
bini  on  the  pleasure  he  gave  readers  who  most  diH- 
agrtMHl  with  him,  he  tuHMuiHl  to  brush  the  book  aside, 
as  Himiething  of  an  early  indiscrt^tion;  and  we  may 
well  Kui>poiM'  that  an  author  who  has  since  b<H*ome  a 
MemlM^r  of  Parliament  and  has  carried  on  succeBsfui 
guerilla  warfare  against  the  two  great  parties,  offer- 
ing alliance  first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other,  must 
now  bt*  able  to  apprei*iate  the  early  Disraelian  appeal 
to  Radicals  and  Tories  alike  to  help  him  with  all  hands 
to  oust  the  Whigs.  Bitter  as  the  early  O'Connor  in- 
dictment of  Disraeli  is,  the  book  is  indisiH*nsable.  It 
contains  matter  missing  from  all  others;  and  it  has 
the  merit  of  being  good  reading  from  bt*ginning  to 
end.  The  book  closes  before  its  villain's  death.  All 
the  same,  it  remains,  in  a  hundre<l  details,  more  com- 
plete than  any  of  its  successors. 

There  is  a  storv  that  Disraeli  read  Mr.  O'Connor's 
book,  complimented  him  on  it  (whi<'li  would  Ix*  like, 
him),  and  said  that  had  Ire  himself  written  it  he  could 
have  made  it  yet  more  damning.  That  is  on«»  of  the 
innumerable  similar  st<»ries  told  to  illustrate  the 
ralloiis  cvnicism  of  Disraeli;  there  is  a  close  version  of 
it  in  the  report  given  by  another  Irish  memb<*r  who 
made  a  sfKHMh  attacking  the  sincerity  of  the  Minister, 
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which  the  Minister  afterward  congratulated  him  upon 
in  the  Lobby,  saying  that  he  could,  had  he  known, 
have  supplied  him  with  points  to  put  the  case 
stronger. 

The  bulky  book  which  came  years  later  from  Mr. 
Algernon  Foggo  revives  the  Macknight  legend,  but 
misses  the  O'Connor  breeziness.  Disraeli  is  written 
of  as  an  Evangelical  street  preacher  might  have  writ- 
ten, fifty  years  ago,  of  Dr.  Pusey.  lie  is  the  Devil  In- 
carnate; and  if  he  does  a  good  deed,  or  says  a  good 
thing  (Disraeli  was  always  saying  good  things,  any- 
way), there  is  the  handy  hint  at  the  appearance  of 
Lucifer  as  an  Angel  of  Light.  Do  Disraeli^s  friends, 
those  at  (lose  (juarters  with  him,  proclaim  his  recti- 
tude— they  do  but  give  their  man  away;  for  was  it 
not  written  that  Antichrist  should  deceive  the  verv 
elect? 

A  book  in  defense,  agreeable  enough,  bearing  the 
title  of  Disrarli,  the  Author,  Orator^  and  fHatesman^  was 
writt(»n  by  Mr.  John  Mill,  and  published  in  1813.  It 
was  an  anti-Macknight  manifesto,  and  it  still  reads 
with  a  swing.  From  the  grave  of  Lord  Reaeonsfield 
a  boncpiot  of  biographies  at  once  arose,  friendly  if  not 
jihvays  exhilarating.  Ind«M»d,  they  were  ostentatious- 
ly fri(Midly,  bulky  aftcT  the  manner  of  memorials,  and 
*'innstrat(»(l  with  permanent  photographs.'*  **.4ii  Ap- 
pnriafin  Life  of  thv  Uiijht  lion,  thv  Karl  of  BeaconiifirU. 
a  Sfafrsman  of  lAtjhi  ami  Lvadimj :  with  Portraits  of  his 
Contemporaries,  Kdited  by  (^)rnelius  Brown,  F.R.8.L., 
Author  of  several  Historical  and  Blo|;raphlcal 
Works" — so  ran   the  (*ommemorating  tablet  of  the 
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tltli>-puge  of  oue  nufb  net  of  vohuiies.  TliiTt-  were 
ftiM'orul  of  them:  iiiuKtIy  niontiiiu'iilK  of  rla^'-puper; 
witli  umb»»He«l  backti  uf  (;rt>f'n  or  brown;  alnn  gilt 
edgt^.  Till'  "villu"  population  Is  siiid  to  b(>  Tory;  and 
8ucli  muHt  be  bookH  a  jiattMit  of  respin-tubilitj'  t.'X)>o8(.>d 
opoD  t  he  parlor  tablf.  Yet  take  up  even  hucIi  vol  nines, 
and  though  you  pusx  over  pageH  "iinputient  an  the 
wind,"  you  are  suddenly  eauKbt  up  and  "HurprlHed 
with  joy''  at  Home  phrtuw^  or  itentiment  of  Diiiraell'a 
own. 

Mr.  James  Anthony  l-'roude's  shorter  biography, 
contributed  to  "The  Queen's  Prime  MinUters  8<Ties," 
If  a  book  to  be  read,  does  not  preHent  a  very  sufDeioK 
nor  ronvinring  Htudy,  nor  does  it  nhow  its  author  at 
hl8  hiKh-tide  of  Ktyle.  But  it  i8  a  notable  book  for  all 
that.  It  innrkH  a  turnin(i;-point  In  the  nationnl  jwlg' 
meat — a  turning-point  I<»ng  before  rearhwl  by  the 
Queon.  Mr.  Fronde,  who  had  b*M-n  as  tlie  man  in  the 
street  in  his  attitude  of  mistrust  for  Disraeli,  when 
be  rame  fare  to  faee  with  many  a  firtion  that  had 
passed  intct  cnrrenry  as  fact,  frankly  gave  it  the  go- 
by; and  if  he  di<i  not  Iieartily  bless,  be  eursed  not  at 
all.  To  Sir  Tlieodore  Martin  he  ronfessed  that,  on 
nt'iirer  view,  I>i»raeii'8  features  rhangwl;  and  it  was 
in  no  eynicai  sense  thiit  he  put  upon  his  title-page 
tlie  motto: 

Hp  wfw  A  iDAD  :  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
We  xhali  iirit  lixik  upon  hiii  like  atcaln. 

.\lso  of  a  series,  "The  Statesmen  Series,"  and  also 

valnable  is   Mr.  T.   E.    Kebhel's  voinme.     Again,  Id 

"The  Victorian  Era  Series,"  we  get  Mr.  Harold  Oorat's 
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The  Earl  of  HcaronsfieUL  It  is  eagerly  political,  with 
the  result  that  the  Disraeli  of  the  Library  is  mergoil  in 
the  Disraeli  of  the  Arena;  and  that  is  as  though  we 
saw  him  on  a  high  wall  with  the  ladder  suddenly 
taken  awav  and  he  left  bewildered  aloft.  The  hand 
of  the  Fourth  Party — the  existence  of  which  was  one 
of  the  synii)tonis  of  Disraeli's  withdrawal  from  the 
Treasury  Bench,  and  something  of  a  compensating 
one — is  f(^lt  Iumv  and  there  as  directing  the  younger 
pen,  whirh  is  also  a  candid  pen,  not  written  to  copy. 
Yet  no  w(*ak  i)oints  in  the  Disraelian  armor  are  here 
found;  and  1  have  heard  Mr.  Harold  (lorst  say  that, 
though  he  followed  hound-like  on  the  scent  indicated 
by  the  foes  of  Disraeli,  he  came  (m  no  quarry;  hardly 
had  h(%  I  susp(Mt,  a  decent  run.  Fie  said  in  effect:  I 
found  n(»  fault  in  the  man.  I  like  to  add  a  mention  of  a 
little  booklet — published  in  Appleton's  "Xew  Handy- 
Volume  S(M*ies" — Hraronsfii'hl,  by  (leorge  Makep^Mice 
Towle.  This  is  remarkable  because  it  was  publish«M) 
so  long  ago — in  1S7!) — that  Disraeli  may  himself  have 
secMi  it,  and  yet  it  was  animated  by  that  spirit  of  loler- 
an(M\  discrimination,  and  justiee,  which  other  brief 
Ameriran  biographies,  many  of  them  no  longer  than 
magazine  articles,  have  since  displayed,  in  advance 
and  in  reproach  of  Kngland.  France,  too  has  given 
us  studies  which  show  him  well  in  perspective  at  the 
further  range. 

Also,  Ix^fore  the  curtain  fell  on  Lonl  BearonsfleM. 
Mr.  Fran<is  Ilitchman's  I'lihUr  lAfv  of  thr  Karl  of  Bf^- 
roftftfirlil  made  its  ap]M»arance,  doing  justice  and  deal- 
ing sympathy  to  the  politician,  who  niiist  have  read  It 
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with  |>k>iit(ure,  and  socu  iu  il  au  niiMplft-  tliat  Iho  day 
of  tho  infamouH  libelK  wan  done. 

Happy  Mr.  Ilhcbman!  mort*  liuppy  Mr.  W.  B. 
Uc-nlojr,  onv[<-d  a»  ttio  writer  of  iiDdcnttandiDg  notices 
of  t'lif/ywiiow  thar  ft'll  under  iXtzzy'n  vyv,  and  let  him 
iwe  thai  the  Youngfr  UeniTatlou  hounl  bin  cull.  Mr. 
Hilt'biuau'H  bdolk  paHHtHi  tliruugb  reviiied  editiouH 
after  UtHraeli'd  deutli,  and  it  abideti  an  a  useful  work 
uf  biHtorieal  referem-e  in  llie  midttt  of  the  multitude 
uf  reeollet'lionH  and  perminal  impreH8ionH  Hinre  pub- 
liHhed  br  varifJUH  more  or  lesa  friendly  hnndx.  Among 
those  [»  that  — tile  uioHt  promiHin);  and  therefore  the 
tnoMt  dittappointin}!~by  Kir  Wiltium  Frawr,  a  Dlzxy- 
ite,  not  8t>  niueb  by  faltli  a»  by  the  perauualon  of  faets; 
an  old  Kton  boy  who  Heemwl  Inclined  to  measure 
CoHtttiiabif  by  the  **tlie"  put  befon-  'K'arfax"  ("no  Eton 
btiy  would  do  tlial");  a  Npe^'tator  at  many  Dismeliun 
feaalK,  but  a  lean  reconler  of  tbem;  a  tttory-teller  who 
omitH  the  siory'H  pifinf,  where  mer<*  reference  to 
HuHMnl  would  have  recalled  it  to  his  mind;  a  man, 
in  short,  who  liad  not  learned  from  Sir  Vavasour  that 
n  baronet  hut*  some  inexplieable  tendency  to  become 
n  bore.  Happily,  not  even  "the  far-off  look"  in  the 
("liief's  eye  when  his  supporter  appn>aehed  him  in  the 
Carlton  le<l  him  to  susiM'c-t  in  himself  the  posseRsion 
of  that  rather  parnmizinp  and  commonplace  dispoaU 
tion  which  his  book  proclaims  aloud  to  us.  It  is  a 
niiilley  of  missed  opportunities.  All  Dizzyites,  how- 
ever, use  as  well  as  abuse  the  bulky  budget  of  mod- 
erately pood,  rather  doubtful,  and  quite  impossible 
things  to  be  found  in  DiiraeJi  and  Am  Dug',  and  Sir 
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William  has  therefore  his  niche  near  at  hand,  if  not 
in  the  inmost  shrine. 

Of  the  many  other  writers  of  ability  on  various 
aspects  of  Disraeli's  career  whose  contributions  have 
made  many  a  month's  magazines  interesting,  may  U- 
gratefully  named  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  ilr.  Frederitk 
(ireenwood,  Mr.  Saintsbury,  Mr.  James  Sykes,  Mr.  tl. 
llenrA'  Harris  (a  storehouse  of  facts  about  Ladv 
Beaconstield),  Mr.  Rryce,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  (Miilders, 
Mr.  ZangAvill,  Mr.  Escott,  Mr.  Walter  Sichel,  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Frewen  Lord.  The  rough 
path  to  any  shrine  is  made  all  the  smoother  for  the 
pilgrim  of  to-day  by  the  pilgrims,  however  light- 
heehul,  of  all  the  yesterdays.  The  succei^ding  writer 
(in  point  of  time)  must  give  them  gratitude  on  that; 
nor  can  he  f<H*get  that  it  is  often  the  least,  not  the 
great (»st,  who  comers  last  in  a  procession. 

In  a  note  writt(*n  from  \\)  Curzon  Street,  January 
20,  1SS1,  Lord  Heaconstield  acknowledges  a  little 
])resent  made  to  him  by  Haron  Tauchnitz  at  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  l-Jmlipnittn :  "The  beautiful  vase 
has  arrivfMK  and  quite  safely.  It  is  a  most  gracious 
and  gratifying  gift;  and  I  accept  it  in  the  full  spirit 
of  frirndsliij)  in  whirh  it  is  oflfenMl.  ...  I  no 
longer  dwell  in  the  house  in  Park  Lane  where  I  once 
had  the  j^leasure  of  receiving  you,  but  I  am  very  near." 

Sir  William  l-'raser  once  noticcMl  on  the  drawing- 
room  tabl<»  at  (Irosvenor  Tiate  a  c<»niplete  net  of  the 
Tauchnitz  edition  of  Disraeli's  works.  Pn^Humins  on 
the  safety  whirh  generally  attends  any  sort  of  depre^ 
ciation  of  a  publisher.  Sir  William  said:    '^Does  not 
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that  annoy  you?''  Disraeli  (who  had  satirised  neariy 
every  class  except  the  publishers,  and  who  once 
thought  of  a  partnership  with  Moxon  for  himself)  re- 
plieil:  *'No;  ou  the  contrary,  I  am  flattered.  The 
Baron  sent  them  to  me  himself.**  Disraeli  had  the 
sense  to  perceive,  as  somebody  has  well  said,  that  the 
Bartin  was  not  only  the  godfather  of  English  litera- 
ture upon  the  (\>ntinent,  but  the  inventor  of  a  format, 
and  the  piomn'r  of  international  property  in  books. 
The  Oerman  Baron  corresponded  In  English — with 
apologies.  "Don't  be  afraid  of  your  English,"  Thack- 
eray once  n^assured  him;  "a  letter  containing  £  is 
always  in  a  pretty  style.'' 


To  Alfred  Tennynon^  Poet  laureate. 

' 'Bourn  RMOUTB, 
*' December  20(h,  1874. 

"Dear  Mu.  Tennyson:  A  (Government  should 
re<M)gnizc  intellect.  It  elevates  and  sustains  the 
^  spirit  of  a  nation.     But  it  is  an  ofHce  not 

Tennyson. 

easy  to  fulfil,  for  if  it  falls  into  favoritism 
and  the  patronajje  of  ni«Mllocrity,  instead  of  raising 
the  national  sentiment  it  might  degrade  and  debase 
it.  Her  Majesty,  by  the  advice  of  h(»r  Minister,  has 
testifiiMl  in  the  Ar<*tic  ex[)e<lltion,  and  will  in  other 
fnrins,  her  svnii)athv  with  sciences  But  it  is  desirable 
that  th<»  rlainis  of  liijrh  letters  should  be  e(|ually  ac- 
kiM»wle<lge<l.  This  is  not  so  easy  a  matter,  iHH'ause 
it  is  in  the  nature*  of  things  that  the  test  of  merit  can 
no!  Im»  so  [>rerise  in  literature  as  in  s<'ience.  N«»verth<^ 
h'ss,  there  are  some  living  names,  however  few,  which 
I  wouhl  fain  believe  will  reach  posterity,  and  yours  Is 
among  the  foremost.     I  should  be  glad,  then*fort%  if 
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agreeable  to  yourself,  to  submit  your  name  to  the 
Queen  for  the  distinction  of  a  baronetcy,  so  that,  by 
an  hereditary  honor,  there  may  always  be  a  living 
memorial  of  the  appreciation  of  your  genius  by  your 
countrymen.  Have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  of  vour 
feelings  on  this  subject;  I  shall  remain  here  to  Jan- 
uary 4th,  after  that  it  will  be  best  to  direct  to  me  at 
10  Downing  Street,  Whitehall. 

''I  have  th(*  honor  to  remain,  dear  Mr.  Tennyson, 
faithfully  yours, 

"B.  Disraeli." 


On(*e  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  the  great  Central  African 
*^ White  Missionary,''  spoke  to  me  of  a  plan  of  evangeli- 
zation which  was  his,  but  which  Leo.  XIII.,  the  rni- 
versal  Father,  had  furthered  for  him  befon*  all  the 
univ(»rse.     I,  in  return,  spoke  to  the  Cartlinal  of  the 
plan  as  his  own;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  generous 
gesture  with  which  he  decIarcMl:    "No,  no;  no  longer 
mine;  it  is  not  etiquette  to  speak  of  suggesting  any- 
thing to  a  Pont  iff:  what  he  adopts,  that  he  initiates." 
On  this  i)rinciple,  no  doubt,  ITallam,  Lonl  Tennyson. 
in  the*  biography  of  his  father,  thus  schedules  this  let- 
ter: **()n  D(M'ember  20th,  the  Qu<H*n,  through  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, nffc^nMl  mv  father  a  baronetcv."    The  initiation, 
in  the  ordinarv  sense  of  the  word,  was  obviouslv  the 
Minist(*r's.     As  Tennyson  was  still  labehMl  "Liberal/' 
the  offer  was  apart  from  political  purpose;  nop  wa^ 
Disraeli's  personal  acquaintance  with  the  I^nreatf 
more  than  a  nominal  one.    In  some  senses,  thereforfi 
the  offer  was  a  more  significant  one  than  that  whirl* 
had  come  earlier  from  Mr.  Gladstone;  or  even  than 
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tbat  whirli  Huct-et'dcd,  in  uU  sfitHCK.  wlieii  luUT  Mr. 
Ulutlittoue'ii  buit  (UD<1  tilt*  ui)|;l(il-for  poet)  mtw  tu  u 
barun^'.  Mt>anwbilf,  TcntiyHoii,  )ikf>  utiy  uther  maa 
who  in  bfiii)£  hiil  Tor,  waH  not  uvt-t-Mi*  froru  u  l)ar);EulD. 
U(>  tlierefuri>,  whilo  derllniiiK  for  hiiiiKt'lf,  whh  willing 
lo  say  "yes"  for  Homebwly  oIbc.  We  are  not  given  the 
exut-t  terms  of  the  letter,  aud  that  ih  a  Iomm;  but  tbi* 
uptihot  wan  that  Mr.  (jladfttone  had  made  the  offer 
(M'fore,  that  it  had  been  deelineil,  but  that  the  prumiHe 
of  it  for  tlie  fton,  after  hlM  fnther'H  death,  would  bi' 
gratefully  arreptiMl.  With  thiH,  apparently,  went  the 
bint  that  Mr.  (SladHtuiie  watt  not  unwilUug  to  be  mu  ' 
far  obli|^in)f.  Disraeli  repHtH)  that  itueh  a  eour»e  was 
contrary  to  all  preetnlent;  and  the  poet,  aeeepting  tbc 
aaHuraui-e,  owned  that  Gladstone  did  not  "pU'dge 
hiniM'lf  to  anything  eontrary  to  prwedent,  a»  he 
♦■xpn-wdy  «tute*I."  I'oetM,  who  may  be  Mmil(>d  at 
for  eondeRcendinp  to  bwoine  "Sint"  and  "lyordit,"  are 
diffinilt.  And  whi-ii  <iliidKloiie  (not  witlioiil  Home 
N«-n8e  of  the  prit-kinf;  Npiir  of  Disraeli's  overture)  made 
the  offer  of  a  barony,  a  barony  was  accepted,  not,  we 
were  assured,  as  a  rompliment  to  the  poet,  no,  not 
even  to  the  son  (wlio  has  winee  taken  his  own  rank  and 
station  in  men's  minds,  for  that  matter),  but  as  an 
uplifting  for  Literature. 

We  smile;  not  at  the  elevation  of  a  poet,  but  rather 
at  the  hedfring  and  fencing  set  about  the  aeeeptance 
of  it  at  too  self -eonscioHs  Aldworth  and  Faringford. 
Disraeli  b*'lieved  that  titles  would  perish  if  they  were 
left  to  represent  only  material  wealth;  and  the  offer 
«f  a  j>eerage  from  one  who  believed  in  the  Hoiwe  of 
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tioiiis,  with  its  portal  approached  by  a  lofty  tlijjht  of 
steps,  and  jjuarded  by  the  colossal  statuen  of  pons 
and  philosophers — suitably  guarded,  for  it  was  tli»* 
National  Library. 

**As  1  advanced,  1  found  myself  in  squares  and  rir- 
cuses,  in  every  instance  adorned  by  an  obelisk  of 
bronze  or  the  equestrian  statue  of  some  royal  hen». 
I  observed  a  theater  with  a  lofty  Corinthian  portim, 
and  a  pediment  brilliantly  painted  in  fre8<*o  with  iW- 
Hi^UH  appropriate  to  its  puri)ose;  an  Ionic  museum  of 
sculpt un^,  worthy  to  enshrine  the  works  of  a  Phidias 
or  a  Praxit(*les;  and  a  palace  for  the  painter,  at  whirh 
I  was  told  the  first  stone  had  been  rightly  laid  on  thf 
birthday  of  Kaftaelle.  But  what  struck  me  most  in 
this  city,  more  than  its  gaHeries,  temples,  and  pahu-es, 
its  magnificent  buihlings,  splendid  paintings,  and  con- 
summat(*  statues,  was  the  all-pervading  presenci*  an«l 
all-inspiring  influence  of  living  and  breathing  Art.  In 
(M*(M*y  stnM^t,  a  schocd:  the  atelier  of  the  sculptor  open. 
th(*  studio  of  the  ])ainter  crowdcnl:  devoted  pupils, 
aspiring  rivals:  enthusiasm,  emulation,  excellenrc. 
Hen*  th(»  long-lost  feudal  art  of  coloring  glass  reilis- 
cov(Te<l;  thc^re  frcsco-painling  entirely  n*viv<Hl,  ami 
on  th(*  grand(sst  s<-ale;  while  the  ardent  n^searches  of 
another  man  of  genius  successfully  analyzes  the  en- 
caustic tinting  of  Ilerculaneum,  and  stvurt^  the 
secret  ])rocess  for  the  triumph  of  modern  Art.  I  be- 
hc^ld  a  <itv  su<h  as  I  had  mused  over  amid  the  oruni- 
bling  fanes  of  Pericles,  or,  aided  alike  by  memory  and 
fancy,  had  conjured  up  in  the  palaces  and  gardeitf 
of  the  Medici. 
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"Hucb  Is  Munich,  a  rit;  wbk-li,  balf  a  ceotury  ago, 

wuM  tlie  j^roHH  nnti  rarnijit  capitnl  of  a  barbamaH  ami 
brutul  pfoph-.'  IturiiD  ItriHbech,  who  viHili^l  Itnvnria 
In  17H0,  dewribcw  tlie  ('ourt  of  Miinirli  us  otu-  not  ul 
all  more  udvuuct'il  tbau  tliuse  of  liittboii  auii  Mailri*]. 
A  good-ualurfd  prinre,  foml  only  of  show  nnil  think- 
ing only  of  the  rliaKi-;  an  Idic,  dittMoliitt-,  urid  iiHt-K-HH 
nubility;  iht-  iiominalioD  to  offlres  dependiti)'  on  wom- 
en and  pricHlM;  the  arfHtm-racy  dovuted  to  play,  and 
tbc  remainder  of  tlie  inhabitants  immersed  in  scao' 
daloUH  ilelmueh. 

*'\Vilh  these  recolkH-tions  of  the  past,  let  nH  enter 
the  paiare  of  the  preitent  Kovert'ign.  With  hnbita  of 
extreme  Himplit-ity,  uud  a  peraonal  exiieuditure  rigidly 
economiial,  the  renidenre  of  the  Kinp  of  Bnrarla, 
when  rompleted,  will  be  the  mottt  exIenHive  and  the 
mofit  RumptuoiiK  palaee  in  the  world.  Rut,  then,  it  la 
not  merely  the  pnlnce  of  a  kinj;:  it  ia  h  temple  ded> 
Icated  to  the  geniUH  of  a  nation.  The  apartments  of 
state,  painted  in  frewo  on  the  grandest  seale,  bold 
in  design,  splendid  in  eob)r,  breathe  the  very  Teutonic 
soul.  The  subjeetN  are  taken  from  the  yibclungen  Lied, 
the  <iothic  epie,  and  »'onimemorate  all  the  arhieve- 
ments  of  the  heroic  Siegfried,  and  all  the  adventures 
of  the  beautiful  Rrunhilde.  The  lieiirt  of  a  Oerman 
iN-atK  UH  he  gazes  on  the  forms  and  seenes  of  the 
Teutonic  lliud:  an  he  beholds  Ilagben  the  6erce,  and 

'  The  Tiailor  to  Munich  tn-clay  deplom,  on  the  contraiy,  Ibe  drMmctlon 
«f  tb»  Tpotonic  city  and  iu  iranaitiaD  Into  iham  Itmlian.     The  RciuUuaiice 
IhuI  iu  gr^at  Mtaten;  but  not  fiirh  wrrr  th«  paintrra  aiMl  •colptori  wbo  con- 
triint  ID  Hanich  thU  aflrr-pop  of  th«  jFTpat  lixtMnth-ceDluT/  boon. 
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tions,  with  its  portal  approached  by  a  loftA'  fli«;hT  of 
steps,  and  jjuarded  by  the  colossal  statues  of  poets 
and  philosophers — suitably  guarded,  for  it  was  the 
National  Library. 

"As  1  advanced,  I  found  myself  in  squares  and  cir- 
cuses, in  every  instance  adorned  by  an  obelisk  of 
bronze  or  tln^  (Hjuestrian  statue  of  some  royal  hero. 
I  observed  a  theater  w^ith  a  lofty  Corinthian  portico, 
and  a  pediment  brilliantly  painted  in  fresco  with  de- 
signs appropriate  to  its  purpose;  an  Ionic  museum  of 
sculptur(\  worthy  to  enshrine  the  works  of  a  IMiidias 
or  a  Praxit(^les;  and  a  palace  for  the  painter,  of  which 
I  was  told  the  first  stone  had  been  rightly  laid  on  the 
birthday  of  Haftaelle.  Hut  what  struck  me  most  in 
this  city,  more  than  its  galleries,  temples,  and  palact^, 
its  magnificent  buildings,  splendid  paintings,  and  con- 
summate statues,  was  the  all-pervading  presence  and 
all-inspiring  intluen<-e  of  living  and  breathing  Art.  In 
every  str(»et,  a  school:  the  atelier  of  the  sculptor  o|>en, 
the  studio  of  the  paintcT  crowdcnl:  devote<l  pupils, 
aspiring  rivals:  enthusiasm,  emulation,  excellence. 
Il(»re  the  long-lost  feudal  art  of  coloring  glass  nnlis- 
cov(»rcd;  there  frcs<-o-painting  entirely  revival,  and 
on  t]i<»  grandest  scale;  while  the  ardent  researches  of 
anotlier  man  of  <i:<'nius  succ(*ssfullv  analyzes  the  en- 
caustic  tinting  of  llerculancMini,  and  secures  the 
secret  process  for  the  trium])h  of  nuxlern  Art.  I  bt*- 
held  a  citv  such  as  I  had  mused  over  amid  the  crum- 
bling  fanes  of  I*ericles,  or,  aidcMl  alike  by  memory  and 
fancy,  had  conjured  up  in  the  palaces  and  gardenf 
of  the  M(Mlici. 
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"Surli  if  Muuich,  a  c-lty  wbk-b,  bulf  a  i-entury  Bgo, 
wiiH  tlif  ^ru88  and  t^'orrupt  capitnl  of  a  barbaroiitt  anil 
l>rut(il  ixMiplc'  Baron  lii'inln*i-(i,  who  viMitcd  Itiivuria 
in  lltH),  ili'Mcribi-H  tlit-  ruiirl  of  Miiniili  am  otu'  imi  ar. 
all  more  adYaiK'tnl  Ilian  (hoHf  uf  Litibiiti  ami  Madnil. 
A  gmKl-naturc<)  )>riiu-(>,  funti  only  of  hIiow  unil  Ibink- 
iDK  only  of  (he  i-Iiunc;  an  idle,  diHsoluli',  and  um'lt^ntR 
niiliiltty;  tlie  nomination  to  oflif-t-M  di'iwndin^  on  wiini- 
vu  and  i)ri(.'8tit;  ibe  arintorracy  devoted  to  play,  and 
tbp  n-maindor  of  tbe  luhabltantii  Immersed  In  Hcan- 
daloua  debauch. 

"With  lbo8e  pcfollpctionn  of  the  pant,  lei  u«  ent^T 
the  palaec  of  the  prcwnl  oovert-ijin.  With  babllM  of 
extreme  Hiniplicity,  and  a  personal  expenditnre  ripidly 
eeonomical,  thf  ri?«idenfe  of  the  King  at  Itavarin, 
when  t-cnnpleted,  will  be  the  moHt  exteiiHive  and  the 
must  MumptuouH  palare  in  the  world.  Hut,  then.  It  Ir 
Dot  nii-rely  the  jtaliice  of  a  kinf;;  it  ih  h  temple  ded- 
icntcd  to  llie  genius  of  u  nntion.  The  jipartuienls  of 
«lale,  J>aiu(c(]  itt  It-vsiu  ou  tbe  ^rauUeut  Htule,  txild 
Iq  deaifiu,  Hpleudid  in  color,  breathe  the  very  Teutonie 
«ouI.  The  HubjectH  are  taken  from  the  Xibelunf/ni  Lied, 
the  (lothic  epic,  and  commemorate  all  tbe  acbieve- 
mentfl  of  the  heroic  Siegfried,  nnd  all  the  adventures 
of  the  beautiful  Hrunhilde.  The  henrr  of  a  tlcrnian 
IhniIs  nx  he  giiTA-H  on  th<'  fnrni«  and  ncene»  «f  the 
Teutonic  lIUul:  an  he  beholds  Uagben  the  flewe,  and 

' Thr  lifitor  lo  Muatch  toilay  drploret,  on  the  mntrur,  tlw  drMrnrHoB 
of  thr  TroUinIo  citj  and  i»  traaaitidii  inio  *him  ttalUa.  Tho  Rnuiaamw 
had  iu  ftrrat  Maitpn ;  hat  not  iDrli  weir  \ht  paintrn  and  •enlpUin  vba  «m- 
triird  in  Monich  Uiia  aflrr-pop  of  the  gmt  •iitpfnlb-nntury  boom. 
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Dank  wart  the  swift;  Yolker,  the  minstrel  knij^ht,  aud 
the  beautiful  and  haughty  Brunhilda.  But  iu  point 
of  harmonious  dimension  and  august  beauty,  no 
chamber  is  perliaps  more  imposing  than  the  Kaiser 
^aal,  or  Hall  of  the  Sovereigns.  It  is,  I  should  think, 
considerably  above  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  broa«l 
aud  lofty  iu  exact  proportion.  Its  roof  is  8upp«>rtiHl 
on  either  side  by  columns  of  white  marble;  the  inter 
columniations  filUnl  by.  colossal  statues,  of  gildinl 
brass,  of  the  electors  and  kings  of  the  country.  Seal- 
ed on  his  throne,  at  the  end  of  this  ini|H^rial  chamber. 
Lewis  of  Havaria  is  surrounded  by  the  solemn  majestv 
of  his  anrc^stors.  These  statues  are  by  Schwant baler. 
a  sculptor  who  to  the  severe  and  classic  taste  and 
profound  sentiment  of  his  master,  Thorwaldsen. 
unites  an  exuberanre  of  invention  which  has  filled 
Munirh  with  the  greatest  works  sinre  Phidias.  Corne- 
lius, Julius  Schnorr,  and  Hess  are  the  principal 
paint(*rs  who  haverovered  the  galleries,  churcheH,  and 
palar«»s  of  Munirh  with  admirable  frescoes.  The  cele- 
brat<Ml  Klenze  is  known  throughout  Europe  as  the 
tirst  of  living  arrhitcM-ts,  and  the  favorite  of  hi8  sot- 
preign  wIhmi  that  sovereign  did  not  wear  a  cn>wn; 
hni  wo  must  not  forg4»t  the  name  of  Gartner,  the  arch- 
itect who  has  revived  the  Byzantine  style  of  buildinf; 
with  snrh  admirable  i^lTert. 

''But  it  was  in  the  private  apartments  of  the  king 
that  I  was  pemliarly  im|)ressed  with  the  aapreme 
genius  of  Srhwanthah^*.  These  chambers,  eight  in 
number,  are  painte<l  in  eneaustie,  with  subjects  from 
the  (ireek  poets,  of  whieh  Schwant haler  supplied  tlie 
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designs.  The  antechambera  are  devoted  to  Orpheua 
and  Uesiody  and  the  ornaments  are  in  the  oldest  Greek 
style;  severely  simple;  an^haic,  but  not  rude;  the  flg- 
uroH  of  the  friezes  iu  outline,  and  without  relief.  The 
Haloon  of  rereptiouy  on  the  contrary,  is  Ilomeric;  and 
in  its  coloring,  design,  and  decoration,  as  brilliant,  as 
fn^s  nnd  as  flowing  as  the  genius  of  the  great  Mspo* 
nian.  The  chamber  of  the  throne  is  entirely  adorned 
with  white  bas-rt^liefs,  raised  on  a  ground  of  dead 
gold;  the  subjcH^ts  Pindaric;  not  inferior  in  many  in- 
Htances  to  the  Attic  remains;  and  characterised,  at 
the  same  time,  by  n  singular  combination  of  vigor  and 
grace.  Another  saloon  is  devotcnl  to  JEschylus,  and 
the  library  to  Sophocles.  The  gay,  wild  muse  of  Aris- 
tophanes laughs  and  sings  in  his  majesty's  dressing- 
room;  while  the  king  is  lulled  to  slumber  by  the 
t^icilian  melodies  and  the  soothing  landscapes  of 
Theorritus. 

**()f  these  chambers,  I  should  say  that  they  were  a 
p4Tfert  creation  of  Art.  The  rooms  themselves  are 
tM*autifully  proporticmed;  the  subjtH'ts  of  their  de<*ora- 
tioiiK  are  the  most  interesting  in  every  resp^M't  that 
louM  he  sehH-ted;  an<l  the  purity,  grace,  and  invention 
of  tin*  designs  are  <»nly  equaled  by  their  coloring,  at 
f  Im*  same  time  the  most  brilliant  and  harmonious  that 
ran  Im»  coiH-eivcMl:  and  the  ri<*h  fancy  of  the  arab<^sques 
and  other  appropriate  de<-orations,  which  blend  with 
:ill  around,  and  heighten  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
V«»t  they  find  no  mean  rivals  in  the  private  chambers 
of  the  que(*n,  dec(»rat«Ml  in  an  analogous  style,  but  en- 
f  indy  devoted  to  the  poets  of  her  own  land.  The  Min- 
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nesingers  occupy  her  first  apartments,  bnt  the  bril- 
liant saloon  is  worthy  of  Wieland,  whose  Oberon 
forms  its  frieze;  while  the  bedchamber  gleams  with 
the  beautiful  forms  and  pensive  incidents  of  Goethe's 
esoteric  pen.  Bchiller  has  filled  the  study  with  his 
stirring  characters  and  his  vigorous  incidents.  Groups 
from  WaUenstein  and  Tri7A€/iii  Tell  form  the  rich  and 
unrivaled  ceiling;  while  the  fight  of  the  dragon  and 
the  founding  of  the  bell,  the  innocent  Fridolin,  the  in- 
spired maiden  of  Orleans,  breathe  in  the  compart- 
ments of  the  walls. 

"When  I  beheld  these  refined  creations,  and  re- 
called the  scenes  and  sights  of  beauty  that  had  moved 
before  me  in  my  morning's  wanderings,  I  asked  my- 
self how  Munich,  recently  so  Boeotian,  had  become  the 
capital  of  modem  Art;  and  why  a  country  of  limited 
resources,  in  a  brief  space,  and  with  such  facility  and 
completeness,  should  have  achieved  those  results 
which  had  so  long  and  utterly  eluded  the  desires  of 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  community  in  the 
world  ? 

"It  is  the  fashion  of  the  present  age  to  underrate 
the  influence  of  individual  character.  For  myself,  I 
have  ever  rejected  this  consolation  of  mediocrity.  I 
believe  that  everything  that  is  great  has  been  accom- 
plished by  jjreat  men.  It  is  not  what  I  witnessed  at 
Munich,  or  know  of  its  sovereign,  that  should  make 
mo  doubt  the  truth  of  my  conviction.  Munich  is  the 
creation  of  its  kin^,  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria  is  not  only 
a  kin^,  but  a  poet.  A  poet  on  a  throne  has  realized 
his  dreams." 
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Disraeli's  saying  that  of  Science  we  may  have  an 
exactitude  of  appreciation  not  obtainable  in  the  case 
of  the  Arts  perhaps  represents  some  misgivings  about 
his  own  taste.  If  so,  that  doubt  might  in  later  yearn 
get  confirmation  if  he  ever  reread  this  early  sketch, 
charged,  as  it  is,  with  local  and  temporary  enthu- 
siasm. 

Disraeli,  generous  in  offering  distinctions,  was 
economical  in  his  phrasing,  which  the  following  letter 
Thomas  ^^^^  th^  Tenuyson  letter  repeat  in  the 

Cariyie.  fl^g^  passage.    At  the  end  of  that  passage 

we  get  Disraeli's  distinction  between  a  "great**  poet 
and  a  "rear*  one. 

To  Thomas  Carlyle. 

(Cof^fldenticU.)  "BoumniMonTH, 

•'December  21th,  1874. 

**Siu:  A  Government  should  recognize  intellect. 
It  elevates  and  sustains  the  tone  of  a  nation.  But  it 
is  an  office  which  adequately  to  fulfil  re<iuire8  both 
rourage  and  discrimination,  as  then'  is  a  chance  of 
falling  into  favoritiHui  and  patnmizing  mediocrity, 
whi(*h,  instead  of  elevating  the  national  feeling,  would 
eventually  <legrade  or  debase  it.  In  reeonunending 
her  Majesty  to  fit  out  an  Arctic  Expedition,  and  in 
suggesting  other  measures  of  that  class,  her  Govern- 
nient  hav<»  shown  their  sympathy  with  S<'ien<*e;  and 
they  wish  that  the  position  of  High  Letters  should  be 
e^pially  acknowledged;  hut  this  is  not  so  easy,  because 
it  is  in  the  necessity  of  things  that  the  test  of  merit 
can  not  l^e  so  precise  in  literature  as  in  science.  When 
I  consider  the  literary  world,  I  see  only  two  living 
names  which  I  would  fain  believe  will  be  remembered, 
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and  they  stand  out  in  uncontested  superiopity.  One 
is  that  of  a  poet — if  not  a  great  poet,  a  real  one;  th*- 
other  is  your  own. 

"I  have  advised  the  Queen  to  offer  to  confer  a 
baronetcy  on  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  the  same  distinctioD 
should  be  at  vour  command  if  vou  liked  it;  but  I  have 
renu^mbered  that,  like  myself,  you  are  childleAs,  and 
may  not  can*  for  hereditary  honors.  I  have,  tliere- 
fore,  made  up  my  mind,  if  agreeable  to  yourself,  to 
recommend  to  her  Majesty  to  confer  on  you  the 
highest  distinction  for  merit  at  her  (Hminiand,  one 
which,  I  believe,  has  never  vet  been  conferre<l  bv  her 
except  for  direct  services  to  the  State,  and  that  is  the 
<irand  ()rd(*r  of  the  Bath. 

**I  will  speak  with  frankness  on  another  point.  It 
is  not  well  that  in  the  sunset  of  vour  life  vou  should 
l)(*  disturlK»d  bv  common  cares.  I  see  no  reason  whv 
a  great  author  should  not  receive  from  the  nation  a 
pension,  as  well  as  a  lawyer  or  statesman.  Unfor- 
tunately, th(»  i)ersonal  power  of  her  Majesty  in  this 
respect  is  limited;  but  still,  it  is  in  the  Queen's 
capacity  to  settle  on  an  individual  an  amount  equal 
to  a  good  F(»llowship,  which  was  cheerfully  accept tnl 
and  enjoy<Ml  by  the  great  spirit  of  Johnson  and  the 
j)ure  int(»grity  of  Southey. 

"Have  the  go()dn<\ss  to  let  me  know  your  ftH*ling» 
on  thrs(»  snbj(Mts. 

**l   hav(»  the  honor  to  remain,  sir,  your  faithful 

siTvant, 

"B.  Disraeli/* 

i'arlyle's  reply  betrays — nay,  openly  expresses — 
the  pleasure  which  he  had  in  receiving  the  offer — and 
in  declining  it.  "Yesterday,"  he  wrote  to  the  Prime 
Minister  from  Chelsea,  "to  my  great  surprise,  I  had 
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tbc  honor  to  rercivc  your  letter  i-i>iitjitnin(j  a  niagnlll- 
cent  propusal  for  my  b<;Dofil,  wliieb  will  Ih'  memora- 
ble tu  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Allow  me  to  miy  tbut 
the  letter,  both  in  piirport  and  expression,  is  wortliy 
to  be  ealletl  tuH|;uauitiioiiM  uui]  niible,  that  it  in  with- 
out  example  lu  my  own  poor  history;  an*l  1  think  It  in 
um>x»nipletl,  loo,  in  the  history  of  Rovertiing  pemonH 
towunl  men  of  letters  at  the  pn^sent,  or  ut  any  time; 
oud  that  I  will  carefully  preserve  it  as  one  of  the 
things  prct-idUK  lo  memory  and  heart.  A  n-al  treasun* 
or  bi-nefil  it,  independent  of  ull  resnltii  from  it." 

lie  then  goes  on  to  his  refusal:  "Except  the  fei'l- 
ing  of  yonr  line  and  noble  rondnrt  on  this  ocraainn, 
wbieh  Is  a  real  nud  jH'ruianeiit  poKsossion,  there  raa 
not  anything  be  done  that  would  not  now  be  a  sorrow 
rather  than  a  pleatiiin'." 

To  others,  Tarlyle  wrote  in  a  strain  of  equal  ela- 
tion. The  DiNraeli  lie  liiid  despiwHl  lH><-ume  by  this 
rttoffitiliutt  (tf  (^irljif  mmh  irtrn  ot  "H  poor  trealuri-" 
than  he  had  bc-^'n  reekcmed  heretofore.  The  Minister's 
genentsity  was  again  commented  upon,  as  something 
unexpt-cKtl.  Ilnd  he,  one  wonders,  imagined  that 
Disraeli  bore  a  grudge  against  him  as  the  overwhelm- 
ing victor  in  a  conquest  for  the  LonI  Itectorship  at 
Edinburgh?  The  sage  began,  it  seems,  to  conceive  of 
a  Oisraeli  who  should  be  judged  by  ordinary  stand- 
ards; and  he  even  n'pmaches  himself  for  his  past  poa- 
Hible  misreadingK.  This  one  case  is  typical  of  a  gooil 
many  more  cases  in  which  the  attitude  of  Disraeli's 
i-ontemporaries  toward  him  underwent  a  change  on 
the  possession  of  nearer  knowledge.  To  this  revolu- 
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tion  even  the  Throne  succumbed.  ColloagueR  in  the 
Cabinet  needed  and  sought  this  salvation  until  thev 
were  able  to  say  in  the  words  of  Sir  StaflFord  North- 
cote:  "Those  who  did  know  and  love  him,  lovtnl  hiui 
verv  much." 

Disraeli  was,  however,  difficult  enoufjh  to  know. 
Ilis  life  was  absorbed  by  duties  that  all  but  (*ontiucd 
him  to  I*arliament,  and  indeed  to  the  Front  Bench,  in 
office  or  opposition.  This  is  one  reason  why  we  jret 
so  fi^w  friendly  glimpses  of  Disraeli  in  the  memoirs  of 
his  time.  Yet  a  man  of  his  time  in  all  essentials  hf 
was.  His  lit(*rary  style,  for  example,  he  inherittnl 
from  liis  father,  with  a  flavoring  from  Voltaire,  an 
autlior  who  shared  with  Plato  a  supreme  influence 
over  different  pi^riods  of  his  ycmth.  The  eightt^enth 
centurv  stilts  of  dailv  prose  he  did  not  cast  wh«»llv 
away  all  his  lif(%  lest  his  feet  should  fail  him,  as  in- 
deed in  vi^rse  tlu»y  did.  If  Byron  helpeil  him  Xo  a 
c(»rtain  fnn^dom,  that  very  emancipation  brought  its 
limitations,  lie  did  not  receive  Wordsworth  into  his 
h(»art;  from  I{oss(»tti,  poet  or  i>ainter,  he  had  no  real 
illumination.  The  terms  of  his  letter  are  a  denial  of 
front  rank  to  Pat  more,  to  Browning,  to  Ruskin,  to 
SwinburiHS  also  to  Matth<»w  Arnold,  who,  neverthe- 
less, said  of  Disraeli  that  he  was  the  cmly  stati^man 
of  the  (lay  sensible  of  *'the  spell  of  Literature/'  If 
Disraeli  had  a  mission  of  reconciliation  between 
Christians  and  Jews,  and  has  left  a  Testament  not  yet 
fullv  pnnder(Ml  over  bv  the  members  of  either  his  own 
rare  or  ours,  still,  the  mere  fact  that  he  was  an  alien 
and  that  throu<rh<mt  his  career  in  the  Commons  he 
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bore  a  Jewitth  name  (takt.-D  for  Llif  vory  renuin  that 
it  might  be  forever  recognized)  kept  alixif  fn>ni  him 
the  leaders  of  rpligioim  thought.  BixhopK  Icmked  on 
bim  with  suapiciuu,  t-vcu  Samuel  Wiilwrforee,  who 
bad  a  tieiise  of  wit,  and  was,  Disraeli  found,  "alwa.va 
good  ronipanj"  ao  a  guext.  To  E%*anf!i^]lcal  Lord 
Shaftesbury  Disraeli  was  as  great  an  "euigma''  as 
Isaae  L>'lHraeli  had  been  to  his  own  biiRinesti-like 
father — a  aort  of  puppet  tu  be  moved  by  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's prayers,  or,  if  those  were  not  efTectnal,  a  brand 
not  plui'ked  from  the  burning.  IJigh  Churt-h  I-ord 
Selbome  saw  in  him  no  more  than  ''an  actor  with  a 
maak  he  never  tore  off."  Mr.  Browning,  who  loved 
liberty  of  thouphl  and  even  tolerated  lii-ense  of  act 
In  his  rompatiione4]  outlook  from  Caaa  <ioidi  windows, 
bad  a  sii-tariau  flout  fur  "Beaconsfield  the  Jew."  The 
poet  of  shrewdness  and  "detectton**  was  at  least  Im* 
partial  in  hin  deientntion  of  the  Hebrews  and  the 
imnikj*;  but  with  that  sunlmiic  Icmpcr  Disnifli  hud 
no  affluities.  lie  was  supple  enough,  if  hearsay  be 
trusted,  to  introduce  himself  to  Browning  at  an 
Atademr  Bamjuet^ — one  more  illustration  of  his  tol- 
erance in  recofjnitions.  To  Cariyle  himself,  Disraeli 
(tupplietl  the  touchstone  of  tolerance;  and  the  Jew 
taunt  4'amc  at  once  to  the  pen  that  had  been  loudest 
in  praiw  of  Old  Testament  methods  under  Cromwell. 
Disnicli,  who  had  learned  OKuiitpnlitaniKm  from 
the  vi(i«Hitudc»  of  his  ancestors,  and  had  il,  so  lo  say, 
in  his  blood,  could  not  be  exclnttive  in  his  dealings 
with  nations  or  persons.  Tie  Wnuld  not  hound  down 
the  Turk  in  continuance  of  an  hmtorica)  vendetta.  He 
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would  not  see  Ireland,  with  his  young  eyes,  through 
English  spectacles — he  would  have  it  governed,  W 
said,  according  to  Stuart  and  not  according  to  Cnun- 
wellian  traditions,  lie  would  not  judge  of  Chartism 
by  its  excesses,  nor  yet  turn  on  individuals  with  de- 
rision. There  again  was  the  barrier  between  him  and 
Carlyle.  lie  distrusted,  as  evidence  of  any  possessinu 
of  heroic  virtue,  that  easy  scorn  of  others — the  least 
pardonable  form  of  egotism — which  passed  for  wis- 
dom in  Chelsea;  and  the  Mrmoirs^  which  he  lived  t«» 
see  i)ublished,  contirme<l  his  faith  in  good-nature  an«l 
his  doubt  of  scorn.  It  was  bv  his  habit  of  even-haml- 
edness  that  h(»  made  Carlyle  reconsider  his  estimate 
of  Disraeli  as  "a  superlative  Hebrew  conjurer."  Car- 
lyle wrote  on  the  ^'horny-handed  brother";  Disraeli 
plac(Ml  in  that  hand  a  vote;  and  (\irlyle  despainMl. 
The  same*  note  of  callous  derision,  diflferently  applied 
by  Thiick(»ray,  had  the  uni(]ue  effect  of  almost  exclinl- 
in<^  tliat  author  from  the  otherwise^  unlimitiHl  rharitv 
of  Disraeli;  for  rniversalism  itscdf  <'XcludeH  from  it« 
scope*  one  Son  of  Terdition.  Those  who  seek  ami  find 
in  CnfUhifishif  a  cause  of  the  estrangement  have  little 
apprcMJntion  of  <Mth(»r  literary  satire  or  Disraeli's 
disregard  of  it.  The  only  other  person  with  wliuni. 
in  the  end,  Disraeli  lost  jjatiencc* — and  the  rt-aison 
s(»(»ms  inti^lligibh* — was  his  Vavasour  of  Tancred^  the 
tirst   Lord   llontriittm. 

If  Disraeli  did  not  hail  the  theory  of  Evolution 
(which,  i>art  in  projdiecy,  part  in  i>erver8ity,  he  had 
ridiculed  years  bc^fore  its  coining^  he  did  not  dogma- 
tize against  it  in  the  fashiim  of  the  Tory  editor  of  the 
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i^uarltrly,  wbu  fluid  <'x  valhrdra  Iliiil  "it  WU8  prarlicully 
B^uuaytuouH  wilh  iutldeUty."  ThJM  Wliitwfll  Elwin, 
one  rei'iillH,  Iiui)  b<'('ti  etpinlly  uarc<-i>ptiv(>  to  Disraeli 
ijD  biit  flrxt  appeariii^;.  Lie  tliouttlit  the  "now  xpirit" 
Hj'iioDii'inoUH  with  UiidiniliKin.  ('nufronted  with  Dar- 
wiu,  IJisraiOi  ruD^L-d  bliUM-lf  "un  tbt.*  side  of  the 
anffclM."  lu  hJH  own  department,  in  politicH,  be  wsh 
a  rimNJHtfnt  Kvoliitionixt  tbrougbout.  And  he  made 
bltt  itwu  dlM'orerioa  and  iDventioni* — ho  made  bin 
(jueen  an  EnipreNx;  am)  rrnm  the  agrirtilturu)  lurf  be 
sought  tn  evulre  the  |)eUMnnt.  The  HluveH  uf  the  luiueH 
uid  tbo  fucturicH — some  of  them  the  youo);  t-hildrcn 
«hoM>  *Vry"  Mm.  Hmwning  Hent  echoing  through 
Englaud,  till  It  was  beard  above  tbo  owners'  eounter- 
erj-  iif  llie  "tiaero<i  freedom  of  ronlract" — he  helpeil 
to  free.  He  invented,  amid  laughter  (bat  w  eeh»le«N 
to-day,  the  'Tonservativo  working  man."  Togelhpr 
with  hin  kindn-d  Hpiritx  of  Young  Kngland,  he  plead- 
ed, nfraia  amid  derision  from  (he  i'liiimi)ioDi4  uf  "fn-e- 
dom  of  eontraot,"  for  >'ational  llolidaja,  wbioh  be- 
came  law  later,  when  some  one  bad  tbe  wit — or  the 
nnderstoiHl  and  welcomed  want  of  it — to  rail  tbeni, 
not  National,  but  "nank,"  He  advocated  also,  and 
alwt  amid  ridicule,  those  sports  on  tbo  village  green 
uniting  classes,  which  bave  since  made  nil  England 
u  plavground.  He  cried  i-!aiiila)i!  Sanitaii!  Sniiilan!  at 
eb^-tion  times — a  pioneer  indee<l;  and  bi«  r-onntant 
reminder,  "1  do  not  see  what  is  tbe  iisi-  of  ili.  re  being 
gentlemen  unless  tliey  are  tbe  leaders  of  the  people," 
began  that  return  of  men  of  station  to  rlvtr  duty — 
bis  own  Ix)thair,  as  luck  had  it,  wetting  tbe  example 
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of  a  marquis  serving  as  a  mayor.  And  when  Lord 
Kosebery  speaks  of  the  "'efficiency''  possible  if  tbf 
successful  ruler  of  his  own  trade  things  were  made 
ruler  over  the  nation's  great  things^  he  does  but  put 
into  words  what  Disraeli  put  into  acts  when  Mr.  W\ 
U.  SSmiih  was  translated  to  the  Treasury  Bench. 

And  in  each  one  of  these  experiments,  justifie«] 
by  tinu\  he  had  from  a  large  section  of  his  o«»uutrT- 
men  not  nuly  no  encouragement,  but  not  even  tin- 
tribute  of  reasoned  opposition.  He  had  instead  this 
derision,  which  was  too  ignoble  to  be  oalleil  scorn, 
this  complacent  ridicule  of  which  Carlyle  was  the 
master,  lie  was  the  "superlative  llebrew  conjurer," 
and  John  Bull  was  reviled  because  he  let  '•this  Jew 
jump  upon  his  stomach."  The  humor,  like  the 
rhetorir,  of  one  generation  is  the  weariness  of  an- 
other; ev(»n  Disraeli's  rhetoric  palls.  But  the  derision 
of  one  ^^eneratinn  does  not  last  longer  than  its  humor 
or  its  rliettjrlc:  and  we  are  all  but  free  now  in  our 
publh"  lift*  and  in  our  newspapers  from  the  self- 
sufticient  ribaldry  which  held  its  sway  over  the 
gn^ater  i»arr  of  the  Victorian  era.  (\irlyle  stood  for 
that;  Disraeli  for  tolerance,  for  understanding.  lien' 
W(»  se(»  tlH»se  protagonists  face  to  face;  and  it  is  now 
Tarlyh*  who  s(mmus  to  look  another  way,  in  search. 
ptM'haps  of  a  new  heaven,  and  a  new  earth. 
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"'J'n  nil  In  whom  llitiw  Prtwiiln  nhall  aimr:  the  Right 
Honorable  Bcniamiti  OUraeli  sriidrfA  gn-etin^."  Su  bef;aQ 
B«n>l«M  tbe  ootiliration  that  honorary  ufllre  had 
Hop*.  been   ussl^joed  to  a   member  of   Parlia- 

ment  n'bu  deHJred  to  vacate  bis  seat,  a»  Mr.  Bcrt'K- 
ford  [lope  ijid  in  18ti8,  when  hf  left  one  nm- 
stitui^uf,r  for  another — that  other  being  Cambridge 
L'oiverslty.  whieb  be  BacceSHfullj  carried,  lie  wan 
not  a  loyal  Rupiiorter  of  Ditirueli,  to  whom,  never- 
the)e»8,  ati  t'hnufeUor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  had 
to  apply  fur  the  office  that  freed  Mm  from  tbe  Heat 
he  already  behl.  All  people  have  heanl  of  theite 
"PreaentK,"  but  few,  even  among  seasoned  I'arlia- 
meDtarianK,  have  actually  bandied  them.  I  quote 
from  the  MS.  of  the  documeut  Isnuod  to  Bereaford 
Hop?: 

"Know  ye  that  I,  the  Raid  Benjamin  DlRraeli,  bavo 

coDBtiluti'il  iiud  [){i{iuiute<I.  and  Iiy  Ihi-8e  PrettfulH  do 
constiluU'  uud  uppuiut,  Aleitauder  J.  li.  Uereiifurd 
Hope  to  be  Steward  and  nailifT  of  the  Manor  of  Nortb> 
Btead,  in  the  County  of  York,  with  tbe  returns  of  all 
writs,  ami  warrants,  and  executions  of  the  same,  in 
the  room  and  pla<'e  of  George  Poulett  Scrope,  whose 
i-onstitution  to  the  said  offices  1  do  hereby  revolte  and 
detfrminc,  togi-tlicr.with  all  wages,  fe^'s,  allowances, 
and  other  privileges  and  preeminences  whatsoever  to 
the  said  <)fti.t-s  of  Steward  and  Bailiff  belonging  or  in 
any  wist*  ai>pi'rtaining,  with  full  power  and  authority 
to  hold  and  keep  courts,  and  to  do  all  and  every  other 
Act  an<l  Arts,  tiling  and  things,  which  to  tbe  said 
iiffices  of  StewanI  and  Bailiff  of  tbe  Manor  aforesaid 
do  belong  or  in  any  wiBe  appertain.  In  witness 
whereof"  land  of  a  superfluous  more)  "I  have  here- 
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hiH  own  leader.  One  famous  sparring  match— only 
'^match''  is  not  the  word — that  passed  between  them 
in  the  Ilouse  is  of  inevitable  quotation.  That  was 
when,  in  1867,  Beresford  Hope  declared  that  ^^al- 
though  a  Conservative,  he  would  never  fall  down  and 
worship  the  golden  image  set  up  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia/'  and  that,  dissolution  or  no  dissolution,  ^^he, 
for  one,  would,  with  his  whole  heart  and  conscience, 
vote  against  the  Asian  Mystery."  The  uncouthness  of 
the  allusions  was  a<*companied  by  an  uncouthness  of 
gesture  and  of  general  appearance — the  uncouthness 
which  seems  always  at  its  awkwardest  In  a  long- 
bearded  man.  Quite  unperturbed  was  Disraeli's  reply 
to  "his  honorable  friend,"  whose  style,  he  said,  "is  very 
ornamental  in  discussion,  and  when  he  talks  to  me 
of  Asian  Mystery  I  may  reply  to  him  by  an  allusion 
to  Batavian  grace.''  The  Holland  origin  of  this  imita- 
tive brother-in-law  of  **the  master  of  taunts  and 
gibes/'  and  the  unwieldy  gestures  which,  an  hour  be- 
fore, had  acc()iiipanie<I  his  indi(*tnient,  made  Disraeli's 
an  instant  hit;  and  ever  since  that  day  Dutrh 
<ourape  has  fountl  in  Ratavian  grace  gay  company  in 
our  language.  The  great  division  whirh  f«»lloweil 
hIiowcmI  (fladKtono*K  amendments  to  Disraeli's  Reform 
Hill  beaten  by  twenty-one  votes. 

It  was  a  Re(»ne  of  wild  exritement,  for  it  markcnl 
the  triinnph  of  DiHraeli  <»ver  the  fm*s  of  his  own 
hous«*hold;  han(1kerrhi<'fH  and  hats  were  wave<l,  salvo 
after  salvo  of  clH^ers  were  disrharginl,  on  the  prinei- 
ple,  hmg  eHtablished  in  the  Island,  that  a  noise,  and 
generally  a  discordant  one,  is  essential  to  the  con- 
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summation  of  all  great  events  and  to  the  marking  of 
all  tji:reat  emotions.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exrheiiat-r 
sat  silent,  and  would  have  sat  motionless,  but  that 
members  crowded  about  him,  shaking  him  by  the 
hand.  "The  working  of  his  face,"  said  an  eye-witne8s, 
"alone  showed  how  tremendous  had  been  the  strain 
of  the  last  few  hours." 

Beresford  H<»pe  did  not  confine  to  the  House  of 
Commons  his  expressions  of  discontent  under  Dis- 
raeli's leadership.  Four  years  earlier  Lord  John  Man- 
ners, b(»tween  whom  and  Hope  there  was  a  kinship  ot 
Church  interests,  addressed  to  him,  in  a  letter  now 
before  me,  a  reproof  such  as  one  expects  and  wel- 
comes from  him  who  was  always  loyal  to  Disraeli. 
"Your  Church  Kate  sp(»ech  I  receiveil,  read,  and  en- 
tirely disapi)rove<l  of.  The  existence  of  a  Chun-h, 
apart  from  th(^  Tory  party,  is  a  chimera:  and  the 
hardly  disguised  attack  upon  Disraeli,  the  acknowl- 
edg(Ml  header  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, at  once  repels  fn»m  you  all  who  follow  his  lead. 
I  had  lio])ed,  when  you  <*ame  forwanl  for  the  Tni- 
versity,  that  all  su<h  feelings  were  forever  abandoned, 
and  that  vou  had  tMilisted  fairly  under  Lord  I>erbv'« 
bann(»r.  The  time  for  hair-sjditting  and  wire-drawinf: 
has  ])ass(Ml  away:  and  unless  Churchmen  are  prepared 
to  sui)i)nrt  th(*  Tory  leaders  they  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  lose  all  power  and  influence  in  public 
aflfairs." 

That  frank  av(»wal  did  not  frighten  Beresford 
nope  into  line.  Through  my  hands  have  paned  » 
number  of  letters  written  by  him  both  before  and 
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iter  thin  date  to  a  friend  of  tiix  iu  GcrmaDy,  Dr. 
Eeichen«iM?rgcr,  dul*  of  tlit.'  (.'enter  leaders  hi  the  Der- 
lan  ni'iehstnfi.  lie  and  Hen-Hford  Hr)|)e  were  brother 
lotliH,  Hu  that  Cologui'  CitthiHlral  there,  and  Hir  Oil- 
«rt  t^-ott'H  buUdingH  here,  were  the  themes  of  a  cor 
npondeoce  Into  which,  however,  DUraeli  intniiled 
ilDBelf  very  much  an  the  Devil  himtielf  wuh  n-ported 
0  have  done  in  tlip  mutter  of  the  desif^ns  for  the 
owera  of  Coloj^ne.  These  Iettern,  datetl  fmm  Bedge- 
inry  Park,  from  the  Homte  ilnelf,  or  from  his  town 
eBidenee  at  the  eiist  end  of  Connaught  Place  (do 
louae,  one  thinlcH,  for  a  disciple  of  I'ugin,  who  Kald 
hat  a  man  could  not  pray  in  au  ill-detti^mHl  charch), 
leld  extracts  which  nre  worth  quotation  us  a  aort  of 
natineer'H  Ioj;-book.  After  the  rhange  fnmi  a  CflD- 
ervaiive  to  a  Liberal  Government  in  1K59,  Beresford 
lope  lejoices: 

"The  LiberalH  beinf;;  In  power  with  only  the  nar- 
©went  mnjority.  will  strive  to  keep  fheir  plaren  by 
iralifninti  their  opponents;  i.e.,  they  will  povern  Id  a 
'onservative  sense  for  fear  the  Conservatives  should 
te  8(n)ng  enoufih  to  turn  them  out  if  they  took  the 
tadical  line.  /Vr  contra,  if  the  ronservutives  were 
n  now  with  that  reckless,  nnprincipled  adventurer 
)i»raeM  at  their  head,  they  would  not  unlikely  try  to 
:eep  theniselves  in  by  biddinj;  for  the  support  of  the 
tfitlimh  and  detaching  them  from  the  WhijrB  aud 
iioderate  LihernlB.  This  has  of  old  been  Disraeli's 
nost  dun^jerous  and  pernicious  pame.  Accordingly, 
■very  one  believes  that  if  the  present  flovemment 
irinps  in  a  Ileform  Bill  next  session,  It  will  be  a  very 
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moderate  one,  and  that,  if  Parliamentary  Reform  h 
inevitable,  it  may  be  settled  off  by  the  present  Gov- 
ernment, who  are  the  natural  party  to  do  so  as  the 
representatives  of  those  who  passed  the  last  Reform 
Bill,  and  so  an  end  be  made  of  the  question/' 

In  April,  18(10,  Hope  seems  to  give  Disraieli  tht^ 
discredit  (as  he  thinks  it)  of  even  any  possible  Liberal 
Reform  Bill:  "What  I  said  to  you  in  my  last  letter 
about  the  ffcncral  Consvrvathm  of  public  feeling  at 
present  is  amply  shown  by  the  general  contempt  and 
dislike  which  is  manifested  on  all  sides,  even  amon<:st 
advanced  Liberals,  for  Lord  John  Russell's  vulgar  aii«i 
leveling  Reform  Bill.  But  unluckily,  thanks  to  Dis- 
raeli's crooked  policy,  all  men  are  so  committiMl  that 
after  all  it  may  b(*  necessary  to  pass  the  measure. 
though  I  trust  n<»t  without  amvlioratiofi^  such  as  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  may  be  made  in  Committee 
either  of  the  Commons  or  the  Lords." 

The  <iuestion  of  l^rince  Albert's  taste  is  a  delicate 
one.  But,  wlu^re  public  expression  of  opinion  was 
giv(*n  sparingly,  the  frank  private  judgment  of  Mr. 
Ben»sfonl  Hope  is  all  the  better  worth  having.  Yet 
(»ven  into  this  b<Minces  the  King*8  head — Disraeli  is 
at  tli<'  b(»ttom  of  the  mischief.  He  writes  in  the  June 
of  ISa-i: 

''(101  hie  art  had  a  victory  in  Rcott  bavins  been 
selected  to  build  th<»  Albert  Memorial,  which  will«  in 
his  hands,  assume  the  form  of  a  kind  of  baldacckino 
covering  the  statue  from  which  a  lofty  fifcke  will 
spring.  ...  It  was  poor  Prince  Albert*B  misfor- 
tune to  get  into  the  hands  of  an  indescribable  mtoiiinsjr 
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en  fuil  d'art.  \\v  knew  u  );reat  <K-ul  of  faclM;  but  lie 
bHi)  vt>ry  littli'  taste,  aud  yet  tritKl  to  do  thin^;)*  him- 
Heir  (lie  waK  alwHjH  art>rHt>  from  emplojinf!  a  rp^ulur 
ar«hilpi-t,  ami  jtrcfcrn-il  hifcrior  people,  who  Hcked 
JiIk  own  niiliuDH  iutn  prartii-al  stiape).  That  clique 
foiiml  ttiitt  out,  tliiltereil  liitu  cotitiiiuouHly,  uiiil  ho  en- 
tublJHbed  an  art  bureaut-racy,  whicii  v/at  becoiuluft 
fveu  inure  oppn-ssive  after  bJH  tieath  than  liefore,  bt»- 
«-auHe  tliey  had  got  the  ear  of  (he  tiueea  (who  has  no 
lmowle<l(re  of  Kueh  tblngx),  and  [kerHuadiHl  her  ihat 
every  job  of  their  own  wan  'the  lament<>d  I'rinre'a 
wUh.'  The  nation  wax  iiiek  of,  and  indlfiuunt  with,  this 
clique  and  their  bureaueraey,  an<I  they  allowed  their 
feclin)!  by  rising  in  u  perfect  ioHurrerlion  in  the  Huuiie 
of  ConimonH  againHt  tbe  leaders  of  both  sides  (for  Dia- 
raeli  wa8  playing  eourtier  and  atisititing  the  Govern- 
fnenl).  There  wa«  so  exciting  a  scene  that  nlgbt  as 
wa«  never  seen  in  the  Houfte" — the  night  when  Par- 
liament refused  to  buy  the  Exhibition  buildiog  of 
IK6:i. 

The  success  of  Lord  Palmerston  at  the  elections 
of  1866,  Hope  attributes,  not  to  a  national  democratic 
tendency,  but  to  the  fart  that  "the  people  do  not  gen- 
erally trust  the  wisdom  or  discretion  of  Lord  Derby 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  (especially  tlie  latter)  to  lead  the 
Conservative  Party."  The  way  to  a  leadership  more 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Hcresford  Hope  begins,  however,  to 
ojM'n.  "Hy  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  my  wife's 
bnither,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  has  become  Lord  Cran- 
borne,  and  heir  to  their  father,  the  Marqnis  of  Balis- 
bury.  This  change  of  position  from  younger  to  eldest 
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summation  of  all  great  events  and  to  the  marking  of 
all  great  emotions.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
sat  silent,  and  would  have  sat  motionless,  but  that 
members  crowded  about  him,  shaking  him  by  the 
hand.  "The  working  of  his  face,"  said  an  eye-witness, 
"alone  showed  how  tremendous  had  been  the  strain 
of  the  last  few  hours." 

Beresford  Hope  did  not  confine  to  the  House  of 
Commons  his  expressions  of  discontent  under  Dis- 
raeli's leadership.  Four  years  earlier  Lord  John  Man- 
ners, between  whom  and  Hope  there  was  a  kinship  of 
Church  interests,  addressed  to  him,  in  a  letter  now 
before  me,  a  reproof  such  as  one  expects  and  wel- 
comes from  him  who  was  always  loyal  to  Disraeli. 
"Your  Church  Rate  speech  I  received,  read,  and  en- 
tirely disapproved  of.  The  existence  of  a  Church, 
apart  from  the  Tory  party,  is  a  chimera;  and  the 
hardly  disguised  attack  upon  Disraeli,  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, at  once  repels  from  you  all  who  follow  his  lead. 
I  had  hoped,  when  you  came  forward  for  the  Uni- 
versity, that  all  such  feelings  were  forever  abandoned, 
and  that  von  had  enlisted  fairly  under  Lord  Derby's 
banner.  The  time  for  hair-splitting  and  wire-drawing 
has  passed  away;  and  unless  Churchmen  are  prepared 
to  support  the  Tory  leaders  they  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  lose  all  power  and  influence  in  public 
affairs." 

That  frank  avowal  did  not  frighten  Beresford 
Hope  into  line.  Through  my  hands  have  passed  a 
number  of  letters  written  by  him  both  before  and 
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DHperger  dntt-tl  ChriHtuiiiK,  IS07,  iIdoh  not  (U*al  uiiirh 
riih  pulitlcs,  for  daring  ti  short  HPHttion  '*th<>  oppor 
nne  inu«.*HM  of  Mrs.  DiHraeli  saved  tbc  leader  from 
uj  piubarraHHing  (-roHH-ijucHlioniog."  Elected  mem- 
er  for  the  Univeniity  uf  Cambridge,  Mr.  Hope  writcfl 
[t  Murt-b,  1868: 

"Mr.  DiHraeli  was  not  murh  pleased  at  my  Hnrvwiii, 
ut  he  wonUI  not  o;>rn/y  opjioxe  me,  though  his  sjin- 
latbies  and  secret  [nfluence  went  with  Mr.  Cleasbj 
rbo  was  a  pariizan  folldwer  of  Ilia,  and  not  (ao  I  am) 
n  independent  Conservative.     .     .     . 

"No  one  ran  tell,"  be  writes  in  August  that  jear, 
what  will  be  the  result  of  the  General  Klectfon, 
bongh  1  believe  and  fear  it  will  give  a  very  larfce 
lajortty  to  the  Uherals.  After  .Mr.  Disraeli's  deeer- 
loD  of  all  tht'  traditionary  prinriplen  of  Contterva- 
[flm,  it  is  impossible  for  n  party  lo  work  together 
jerely  for  the  purixiKe  of  keeping  in  power  n  Ministry 
rhicb  hn«  abiiiidoiu'd  tin-  dottrim-s  for  the  sake  of 
rblfb  it  pretended  to  have  neeepted  office." 

In  September,  187(i,  we  have  the  customary  smack 
f  polities  again: 

"You  will  hiive  heard  that  the  country  is  in  a  state 
f  exeitement  on  the  Eastern  (Question,  but  I  am  sure 
he  ixdicy  <if  the  (iovernment  will  approve  itself  to 
ensible  afterthoughts,  although  undoubtedly  the 
pee<-he»  of  Mr.  Disraeli  were  far  from  wise  or  dig- 
:ifl(-<l.  lie  liaK  not  left  the  Flouse  of  Commons  a  day 
iH)  siion,  for  all  through  last  session  he  was  visibly 
ttit  (dd  and  feeble  to  carry  on  effectnally  the  office  (bo 
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son  will,  I  trusty  improve  his  prospects  as  one  of  our 
most  rising  Conservative  statesmen."  A  year  later, 
Mr.  Gladstone  (whose  rejection  at  Oxfoiil  a  previous 
letter  described  as  a  "mistake")  is  rather  given  up  as 
a  political  bad  job.  "I  mourn  over  (iladstoue,  fnr 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  personal  regard,  but  appar- 
ently he  has  run  wild."  A  little  later  liladstoue  is 
again  alluded  to,  now  as  "a  man  of  infinite  probity 
and  genius  but  doctrinaire  and  enthusiastic — an  un- 
usual combination  of  character,  but  existing  in  him." 
As  a  set-off,  he  can  chronicle  that  "Lord  Cranboruf 
has  gained  great  credit  as  Indian  Minister."  In  the 
May  of  18(57,  Reresford  Hope  refers  triumphantly  to 
"the  magnificent  series  of  designs  (eleven  in  number 
and  all  (lotliic)  sent  in  for  the  new  Law  Courts/'  add- 
ing, "the  best  of  these  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Burges." 
But  when  the  lover  of  architecture  possessed  his  soul 
in  peace,  it  was  otherwise  with  the  politician.  The 
K(»form  Bill  of  18G7  was  before  the  House,  and  Beres- 
ford  Hope  s(»es  cnenii(*s  on  all  sides,  what  with  ''the 
rash,  romantic  enthusiasm  and  vanity  of  Gladstone 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  serpent-like  cunning  of  Pis- 
ra(*li  on  the  other": 

'MJladstone's  bill  last  vear  was  thrown  out  because 
it  was  thought  to  be  too  democratic.  Now  the  Con- 
s(*rvativcs  bring  forwanl  another  measure  which  is 
infinit«»ly  more  democratic.  My  brother-in-law  gtve 
up  the  Secr<»taryship  of  State  for  India  rather  than 
prostitute  his  <'onvictions  to  the  retention  of  office." 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Rt»resfurd  Hope  to  Dr.  Reich- 
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renopcr^er  tlalwi  I, 'li  rial  man,  1SG7,  does  not  dt-nl  iimcli 
with  )K>illk'8,  for  during  a  short  BOHition  "the  o]>piir- 
tnne  iUnetw  uf  Mrs.  IMsraeli  saved  the  leader  from 
any  embarrassing  cross-queMtioning."  Elected  mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Ilopi'  writes 
In  Man-h,  18tl8: 

"Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  much  pleased  at  m.v  sui'i-eiw, 
but  he  would  not  oprnhf  oppose  me,  though  his  nyni' 
pathlett  and  tterret  influenee  went  with  Mr.  Cleasby 
«-hr>  was  H  jinrtiznn  follower  of  his,  and  not  (as  I  am) 
an  indipfudfut  C«)nservative.     .     .     . 

"No  one  ran  tell,"  he  writes  in  August  that  year, 
"what  will  be  Ihe  result  of  the  Oeneral  Kleetion, 
though  I  believe  and  fear  It  will  give  a  very  large 
majority  to  the  Liberals.  After  Mr.  Disraeli's  drnwr- 
tion  of  all  the  traditionary  principles  of  t*onm>rTn> 
tism,  it  is  impossible  for  a  party  to  work  together 
merely  for  the  pur|KiHe  r)f  keeping  in  power  a  Ministry 
wbleh  has  abandoned  the  doetriuea  f<ir  the  sake  of 
which  it  pretended  to  have  aecepted  ofHeo." 

In  S«'ptenilM'r,  IS"*},  we  have  the  rnstomary  smack 
of  piditic'H  again: 

"Vou  will  have  heHr<l  ihst  the  rotinlry  is  in  n  stare 
of  excitement  on  the  Eastern  Question,  but  I  am  sure 
the  policy  of  the  (lovernment  will  appn)ve  itself  to 
sensible  afterthoughts,  although  und<»ubtedly  the 
Hpe«i'hes  of  Mr.  IMsmeli  were  far  from  wise  or  dig- 
oiti<*4l.  lie  lias  not  left  the  House  of  Commons  a  day 
liM>  soon,  for  all  through  last  session  be  was  visibly 
t<M)  old  and  feeble  to  carry  on  elTectually  the  office  (bo 
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laborious  both  morally  and  physically)  of  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons." 

In  March,  1S77,  ^'Lord  Beaconsfield  is  intolerable." 
about  the  Turks;  and  **(Hadstone's  vehemence  against 
Ihem  is  uupractiial  and  vague,  and,  therefore,  in  a 
politician  a  great  blunder";  but  "happily  through  it 
all  the  conduct  of  my  brother-in-law  has  been  such  as 
to  raise  him  more  and  more  in  the  eyes  of  all  patriotic 
and  reasonable  persons.-'  In  April,  1878,  he  says: 
'The  general  conviction  is  that  the  hopes  of  peace  are 
increased  by  the  firm  position  and  clear  language 
which  Salisbury  has  taken  up,  and  his  utterances  in 
his  recent  circular.  That  paper  has  excited  great 
attention,  and  all  but  universal  admiration.  He  wrote 
it  on  the  very  day  upon  which  he  accepted  office, 
vHrrentv  calamoy  and  without  even  the  assistance  of  a 
secretary,  beginning  it  at  10.30  in  the  evening  and 
finishing  it  about  4  a.m.  .  .  .  Derby  was  an  ex- 
cellent, most  valorous,  and  able  man;  but  he  had  not 
the  clan  or  the  distinctive  knowledge  of  Continental 
affairs  ne(*essary  for  the  office.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
Administration  is  very  popular  and  the  Uberals  are 
split  up  into  fa<*tions  and  discredited." 

Then  in  the  memorable  August  of  that  year  (1878): 
*'My  thoughts  have  much  turned  to  Berlin  lately  while 
my  brother-in-law  was  there.  The  general  enthnsiaBm 
which  has  met  him  and  Lord  livaconnfield^  (one  notes 
the  family  ord<»r  of  precedence)  "since  their  retun  te 
a  most  remarknbh'  feature,  and  a  good  augurj  for  the 
longer  continuance  in  power  of  the  CkmaenratiTM — 
or  Tories,  as  our  good  old  name  is.    It  has  been  noted 
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that  iheiro  wan  llif  firttt  insliinrc  tbat  the  Cdrporii- 
tion  <if  I-ondon  liad  ever  givf  ii  itn  frci-dinii  b>'  a  iimwmi- 
iwti«»  vuie  tor  pulilicul  wrvki'm— iHiIiticnl  an  i-un- 
trasted  with  uiililiiry.  But  what  an-  wi'  to  »ay  to  lht» 
lost  ri-putal)oiis'.'  tilailstoiit',  oiu'l'  mu  powerful  and 
now  BO  Ihonnighlj  low  nu  ont-  side,  in  «pite  of  bis  in- 
exhautttiblf  aclivil.v  and  iiplt>ii<lid  I'lotiucnce!  Ixtnl 
IV'rby,  too,  ha»  thoroughly  collapiiifd  idnco  his  cow- 
•rdirt'  dro\'e  him  fnmi  offlec,  and  ninre  the  m-andal  of 
his  real  and  of  lii«  i)ri-t*'uded  (I  am  sorry  to  »uy>  rev- 
eUtluDB  of  Cabinet  HeeretK.  It  in  r-imritable  and,  I 
truttt,  cornH't  to  Huppose  some  freak  of  the  intcUii-t 
wblc-b  has  made  bim  believe  those  extravagant  aa- 
■ertiona." 

\Viib  DiHrneli'a  death,  Bere«fonl  Hope  did  not,  I 
note,  flud  Parliament  a  paradtMe  wholly  elearud  of 
■eri>entti.  (lladBtone'a  "mixnmnagemeut  ia  poat  I»«^ 
lier  in  ISS2,  and  in  lUe  Home  ICiih-  propnxalx  of  ISrtil 
"plavH  an  inconeeivabli-  and  di»;;riie<-ful  pari."  Lonl 
r^lfsbury,  on  tbe  other  hand,  baa  delivered  'a  very 
able  and  atateamanlike  speech,  cruabing  in  its  calm 
severity."  We  pet  very  near  borne  in  the  laat  letter 
I  ahall  «)uo(e,  when  yet  another  poaaible  leader  of  tbe 
party,  not  a  (VM'il,  eame  in  view.  That  letter  is  date<l 
from  Hatfield  House,  Hatfield.  Ilerta.  January  5,  188T: 

"Ix)rd  Itand<dph  rburrhili  baa  been  behaving  like 
a  gamin  and  not  like  a  atateRman;  but  with  Mr. 
Ooaeben'a  adlierenre  to  the  Government  tbe  loss  la 
more  than  made  pood,  for  there  ia  no  public  man  more 
reapeeted  and  trusted  than  Goseben.  l^ord  Suliabury 
bears  his  sorrows  and  anxieties  very  well,  und,  In  fact, 
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Lord  Randolph  Churchiirs  departure,  instead  of 
ing  a  loss,  is  a  great  gain  to  the  stability  of 
Administration." 

In  the  House  of  Commons  to-day  are  Mr.  Coninj 
Disraeli  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  whose  last  woi 
are  yet  to  be  spoken.    But  how  hint  at  a  righteons 
litical  vendetta  where  Disraeli  is  <'oncerned, who  ni 
an8W(*red  {^rnd«::e  by  grudge?     Before  lue    lie  tl 
of  his  letters  to  Beresford  Hope,  each  one  of  t] 
conferring  a  favor  which  Beresford  Hope  in  everj 
stance  consentcnl  to  receive  from  those  '^unprineipl 
— those    generous — hands.     Beresford    Ilope    is 
more;   but   the   memory   of   Disraeli's   magnanii 
remains,     ^yitness  the  following  letters: 

7V>  .Ucrandrr  John  linrsford  IlopCj  J/.P. 

*M0  Dowsixa  Stkert,  Writrhaii, 
''Marvh  \^tK  1879. 

'*Di:ak  Mil.  Ilopi::    I  have  the  pleasure  t«>  inf< 
you  tliat,  tliis  afternoon,  on  my  proposal,  you 
elected  a  Trustee  of  the  British  Museum. 

"Yours  faithfullv, 

"BK.Vr'ONSFIELD.* 


(I'n'rt/ft .) 


Tn  Mt.vniuhr  J.  limsfonl  IFopf\  MJ\ 

"10  Downing  Stkrkt,  Writrhax^ 


'•Sir:     Iler  Majesty  being  about  to  issue 
Commission  to  impiire  int(»  the  condition  of  the 
era!  <'atlHM]ral  <*hurches  in  England  and  Wales 
the  Tathedral  Thurch  of  <'hrist  Church  in  the 
vtM'sify  of  Oxford,  an<l  into  the  duties  of  the  mei 
ami  ministt^rs  thereof  an<l  c»ther  matter"  coi 
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I  that  theirs  was  the  first  instance  that  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  had  ever  given  its  freedom  by  a  unaiii- 
moits  vote  for  political  services— political  as  con- 
trasted with  military.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  the 
lost  reputations?  Gladstone,  once  so  powerful  and 
now  so  thoroughly  low  od  one  side,  in  spite  of  his  in- 
exhaustible activity  and  splendid  eloquence!  Lord 
Derby,  too,  has  thoroughly  collapsed  since  his  cow- 
ardice drove  him  from  office,  and  since  the  scandal  of 
his  real  and  of  bis  pretended  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  rev- 
elations of  Cabinet  secrets.  It  is  charitable  and,  [ 
trast,  correct  to  suppose  some  freak  of  the  intellect 
which  has  made  him  believe  those  extravagant  as- 

Isertions." 
With  Disraeli's  death,  Beresford  FTope  did  not,  I 
note,  find  Parliament  a  paradise  wholly  cleared  at 
serpents.  Gladstone's  "mismanagement  is  past  be- 
lief" in  1SS2,  and  in  the  Home  Rule  proposals  of  188(i 
"plays  an  inconceivable  and  disgraceful  part."  Lord 
Salisbury,  on  the  other  hand,  has  delivered  'a  very 
able  and  statesmanlike  speech,  crushing  in  its  calm 
severity."  We  get  very  near  home  in  the  last  letter 
I  shall  quote,  when  yet  another  possible  leader  of  the 
party,  not  a  Cecil,  came  in  view.  That  letter  is  dated 
from  Hatfield  House,  Hatfield,  Herts,  January  5, 1887: 
"Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has  been  behaving  like 
a  gamin  and  not  like  a  statesman;  but  with  Mr. 
Goschen's  adherence  to  the  Government  the  loss  is 
more  than  made  good,  for  there  is  no  public  man  more 
respected  and  trusted  than  Goschen.  Lord  Salisbury 
bears  his  sorrows  and  anxieties  very  well,  and,  in  fact, 
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wit  by  and  whether  any  farther  legislation  with  re* 

t  to  the  same  is  expedientyand^espeeiallyy  whether 

her  powers  should  be  granted  for  revising,  from 

to  time,  the  statutes  of  the  several  capitular 

Les,  and,  if  so,  by  what  authority  and  in  what  man- 

suoh  powers  should  be  exercised;  I  should  be  glad 

u  would  permit  me  to  submit  your  name  to  the 

n  for  a|)pointment  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 

ion.  \^ 

^I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  ycmrs  faithfully, 

"Beacoxsfield." 

To  Alexander  J.  Beresford  //opf,  Knq. 

''10  Dowaiiffo  Strbkt,  Whitehall, 
''ApHl  I9th,  1880. 

^Dear  Reuksfoui)  Hope:    It  is  with  much  pleas* 

that   I   have  to  acquaint  you  of  her  Majesty's 

"^ious  commands  that  you  should  attend  at  Wind- 

o-morrow  to  ho  sworn  a  member  of  her  Majesty's 

^  Honorable  Privy  Council. 

*'8inccrcly  yours, 

*'Beaconsfield." 

To  Cardinal  Mannintj. 

••Orosvknor  Gatk. 

''April  2Qth,  isfiT. 

*Mv  PKAit  LoKi»:     I  am  hiuiorcd  and  Rratifi«Ml  by 
HM-tMpt   of  your  Urju-o's  Pastoral,  which  I  shall 


^terand     Vviu],  vs\}vrii\Uy  on   the  subjcrt  you  men- 
^nml.  tion,  of  l\»injinisin,  with  still  jjrcater  in- 

"*^sHt,  siniM*  I  hiivj'  liml  tin*  pirasiirc  of  becoming;  ac- 
^int<Hl  with  tlu'  writer. 
*'*Bcli<»vr  uu\  with  «:rcat  consideration,  your  faith- 
s'*   servant, 

"B.  Disraeli.'* 
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there  with,  and  whether  any  further  legislation  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  is  expedient,  and,  especially,  whether 
further  powers  should  be  granted  for  revising,  from 
time  to  time,  the  statutes  of  the  several  capitular 
bodies,  and,  if  so,  by  what  authority  and  in  what  man- 
ner such  powers  should  be  exercised;  I  should  be  glad 
if  you  would  permit  me  to  submit  your  name  to  the 
Queen  for  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, 'v 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"Beaconsfield." 

To  Alexander  J.  Beresfard  HopCy  Esq. 

**10  Downing  Strbbt,  Whitehall, 
''ApHl  19th,  1880. 

"Dear  Beresford  Hope:  It  is  with  much  pleas- 
ure that  I  have  to  acquaint  you  of  her  Majesty's 
gracious  commands  that  you  should  attend  at  Wind- 
sor to-morrow  to  be  sworn  a  m^^mber  of  her  Majesty's 
Most  Honorable  Privy  Council. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Beaconsfield." 

To  Cardinal  Manning. 

"Grosvenor  Gate, 
''April  26th,  1867. 

"My  dear  Lord:  I  am  honored  and  gratified  by 
the  receipt  of  your  Grace's  Pastoral,  which  I  shall 
Minister  and  road,  especially  on  the  subject  you  men- 
Cardinal,  tion,  of  Fenianism,  with  still  greater  in- 
terest, since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  writer. 

"Believe  me,  with  great  consideration,  your  faith- 
ful servant, 

"B.  Disraeli." 
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The  letter  bears,  but  does  not  exhaust,  its  inten-st 
on  its  surface.    It  was  the  first  interchange  of  writtiii 
courtesies  between  two  inflexible  men,  who  had  latelv 
met  one  another,  partly  as  antagonists,  for  Manning; 
was  still  politically,  though  not  religiously  and  nm 
temperamentally,   a   Gladstonian:   the   Irish   Chunh 
Disestablishment  Kesolutions  were  to  defeat  Disraeli 
and  to  exhilarate  Manning  in  the  following  year.    Fur 
the  present  Disraeli  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchei|Ui*r. 
and  had  already  in  his  head  the  plan  of  a  novel  whicb. 
in  "out  of  office''  hours  of  the  next  two  years,  he  got 
seriously   to   work   upon   and   published    in    1S70  as 
Lolhair.      In    that   b«)ok,    be   it   noted,    Feniauisui   is 
treated   with    Manning's   seriousness;  the  power  of 
secret  societies  is  recognized;  and  Manning  himself  i« 
intrc)duc<»d,  not  very  recognizably  in  any  but  outwanl 
featuri^s,  as  Cardinal  (irandison:  "About  the  niidille 
height,  his  stature  seemed  magnified  by  the  attenua- 
tion of  his  form.     It  seemed  that  the  soul  never  bad 
so  frail  and  fragih'  a  tenement.    His  (*ountenanee  was 
naturally  of  an  extn^me  pallor,  th<mgh  at  this  moment 
slightly  flushed.      His   ch<4*ks  were  hollow,  and   his 
gray  <\ves  scMMiK'il  sunk  intn  his  <dear  and  noble  bn»w. 
but  tlM\v  flash<Ml  with  irresistible  penetration."     Yon 
g(*t   the  pen<*tration  without  the  flashing  eye  in  Dls- 
ra<'li,  whose  descripti<m,  made  on  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance, was  (»xact  even  to  the  subtlety  of  Manninfr's 
heiglit  <»r<M'ting  itself  abov(»  his  mere  im'hes,  a  symbol 
of  his  own  soaring  of  spirit  above  all  matter. 
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"3  WHITXIIALL  GARnXMS  KW., 

••April  ath,  l»n. 

'^EAit  Loud  Cakdinai.:  It  wuh  moHt  i-imr(eou« 
and  considerate  in  you  Houdluf;  to  me  od  aatlieDtif 
cujiy  uf  the  allucutloii  of  biK  HolineHti,  which  I  shall 
read  with  interest  and  atteutltiu. 

"Believe  me,  very  faithfully  youn«, 

"Beaconhkikld." 

Ten  yoarK  had  passed  since  Cardinal  Planning  Meol 
one  (if  bis  own  paKtnraU  to  thi>  Chuucollur  of  the  Hx- 
ehequep;  now  lie  Mi-nt  a  Pontiff's  encyclical  to  Ihe 
Prime  MJniHler.  '"Mucli  had  happenecl"  in  the  in- 
terrni.  Lothair  bail  a|»pear<>d,  with  a  i>4>rMonal  slietch, 
already  qimted,  llial  mirely  could  not  be  dtspleasinK 
to  the  Cardinal;  biit  that  ascetic  frame  bad  bet-n  per- 
versely made  the  abode  of  the  ronventional  ecclexias- 
tlc's  spirit — the  zeal  wblcb  compasses  draninK-mnms 
and  diuner-Iables  for  a  pniHelyte,'  the  caution  that 
degenerales  into  cunninf;.  But  ValiraHitm  too  had 
Ix'en  sent  forth  from  the  other  tent,  and  all  those 
other  pampbletB  which  Mr.  Forster  inpenuonsly 
wished  bis  leader  wonld  not  write;  and  nnder  this 
aHManlt  and  battery  (be  Radical  Cardinal,  who  wore 
the  red  and  was  red  at  heart,  took  cover  in  the  Con- 
servative ranks. 

(PrivaU.)  "10  Downing  Strkiit.  Whitxhau* 

••January  30(A,  187S. 

"My  dear  Ix)nn  CARniNAi,:  I  will  take  care  of 
Lady  Hackett's  case.     It  sbnll  be  well  considered. 

"I  repret  very  much  your  going  away,  for  I  fear 
your  visit  may  be  protracted.  I,  literally,  can  not 
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leave  my  house  in  this  savage  weather;  otherwise,  1 
should  attemi)t  to  call  on  your  Eminence. 

''I  came  here,  a  fortnight  ago,  in  a  snow-storm,  and 
I  have  uever  since  quitted  this  roof.  But  I  have  n«»i 
been  idle,  for  1  have  held  five  Cabinets  in  a  week,  a 
feat  unpnMe(h»nted  in  the  annals  of  Downing  Street. 
Sir  Kobt^rt  1Vh*1  once  held  four,  but  they  were  not  si» 
Iranijuil  as  these*  later  ones. 

*^Your  travel  is  a  great  venture  in  this  severe  s^a- 
soD.  I  (sirnestly  hope  that  Rome  will  welcome  y«»u. 
uninjiinMl  by  the  effort. 

**Ever,  my  dear  Lord  Cardinal,  sincerely  yours, 

"Beaconsfield." 

As  a  sign  of  the  growing  friendliness  between  the 
Minister  and  the  Cardinal,  and  also  as  an  evidence  of 
th(^  n^vcM'ting  of  th<*  Minister's  mind  to  the  days  of 
that  pnMl(H'<*ssor  whose  greatness  he  had  brought  low, 
the  l(*tt<*r  is  iiirinorable.    There  was  no  other  r4)mance 
in  th(»  l(*tt(*r,  though  it  opens  with  the  name  of  a  huly 
and  is  ii<l<ln»ss(Ml  to  one  who  had  creditiMl  Cardinal 
(Iraiidisoii  witli  surprising  spiritual  conquests  of  the 
s«»x:   **T1h»  Canlinal  was  an  entire  believer  in  femalt* 
influ<»ii<<%  aiiil  a  roTisi<l<»rable  believer  in  his  influeiitv 
ov<»r  fciujih's;  ;iti<1  Ik*  had  good  cause  for  his  cnnvir- 
tious.    TIh'  riitalogur  of  his  proselytes  was  num<*rous 
anil    distingnish«Ml.      lie    had    not   only   converttnl  a 
«liirlH»ss  jiiid  s(*v(»ral  «'ount<*sses,  but  he  had  gathen*A 
into  liis  fohl  a  real  Marv  Magdalen."     In  the  heigM 
of  lH*r  brant  V  antl  hc»r  fame  **she  had  suddenly  throw^ 
np  her  gohlfu  wliip  an«l  jingling  n»lns,  and  oast  bet" 
S(»lf  at  the  fe«-t  of  the  Cardinal."    This  passage  olfenc^* 
e4l  th(*  taste  of  the  Cardinal,  and  the  time  is  not  y 
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even  now,  wIh-u  it  imi  In-  cili-d  att  an  evidcaci'  of  the 
prei'isioD  of  ('(ititeruporary  fact  ttinifd  l>,v  Ditinit'li  (o 
the  parpoHfH  uf  lit-tiou. 

"10  DoWKUtO  btbkbt. 
■Juli/  IWA,  18T». 

"My  dear  I<onD  Cardinal:  I  send  you  the 
promised  pnris,  which  will,  I  bo|H>,  atiHlst  your  Em- 
ioPDce  in  your  comtiiuuU-utiou  with  the  Propaganda, 
and  show  that  her  MnjeKty'H  Uorernment  in  nut  liable 
to  the  chargeH  brought  againiit  them. 

"Ever  faithfully  yoiirti, 

"  BkACON'SFI  ELD." 

The  pricit,  referring  to  a  delicate  matter  of  ec- 
clesiastieal  dlplomncy,  had  been  promised  in  one  of 
thoKe  perHoniil  intervicn-s  which  Ixtrd  Beaconafleld 
put  to  goiMl  purpoMe  in  Endjimion. 

"FitTct-  trilk  FaetioR  rvcn  anuwri  ihr  tno^t  rcxpoHnhlr." 

"Ilti-rmttr  i\*t,  IBM. 

"My  dear  I^RD  Cardinal:  Your  kind  wixbea  to 
me  for  the  Xew  Year  touch  me  much,  and  I  recipro- 
cate them  with  »  perfect  cordiality.  Id  the  dark  and 
diHlurblnc  dfly»t  oti  which  we  ba%'e  fnllfn,  ho  fierce  with 
faction  even  nmon^;  tlte  mowt  responnible,  the  voice  of 
[mtrioiiKui  from  oqp  so  cminpnt  ax  yourself  will  ani- 
mate the  fnUerinj:  and  add  courage  even  to  the  brare. 
"Believe  me,  with  deep  repar*!,  youn*, 

"  BEA  CONSFTELD." 

Thin  Inst  Iftt.'r.  written  during  "the  dark  and  dii«- 

lurbiuf;  days"  which  precMie<l  that  expnliiion  of  Lortl 

Beaconntlfdd  from  ofllrial  life  which  his  death  a  year 

later  made  final,  shows  the  cBtablishment  of  thow 
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cordial  relations  between  the  two  men  of  whiih 
further  evidence  was  to  be  given  and  received  on  th** 
publication  of  Endymion: 

**They  were  speaking  of  Nigel  Penruddock,  wh«»sc 
movements  had  been  a  matter  of  much  mvsterv  dur- 
ing  the  last  two  years.  Kumors  of  his  having  been 
received  into  the  Koman  Church  had  been  rife;  sonic- 
times  flatlv,  and  in  time  faintlv,  contradicted.  Now 
the  fact  sec^med  admitted,  and  it  would  appear  that 
he  was  about  to  return  to  England,  not  only  as  a 
Koman  Catholic,  but  as  a  distinguished  priest  of  the 
Church;  and,  it  was  said,  even  the  representative  of 
th(*  I^ipacy.  Nigel  was  changed.  Instead  of  that 
anxious  an<l  moody  look  which  formerly  marred  the 
refin(Ml  Ixsiuty  of  his  countenance,  his  glance  was 
<'alm  and  yet  ra<liant  lie  was  thinner,  it  might  al- 
most b(*  sai<l  ema<'iat<^l,  which  stn^med  to  add  height 
to  his  tall  figure.  .  .  .  All  he  spoke  of  was  the 
magnitude  of  his  task,  the  immense  but  inspiring 
labors  which  await <h1  him,  and  his  deep  sense  of  bin 
rc^sponsibility.  Nothing  but  the  divine  principle  of 
the  Church  could  sustain  him.  Instead  of  avoiding 
so(i<»ty,  jis  was  his  wont  in  old  days,  the  Archbishop 
sought  it.  And  ther<»  was  nothing  exc'losive  in  hi* 
social  habits;  all  classics  an<l  all  creeds  and  all  <*ondi- 
tions  of  men  were  alike  interesting  to  him;  they  wore* 
part  <»f  the  community,  with  all  whose  pursuits,  and 
passions,  and  interests,  and  occupations  he  seemed? 
to  sympathize;  but  respe<'ting  which  he  had  only  one-^ 
obj(*ct — to  bring  them  back  once  more  to  that  im-- 
perial  fold  from  which,  in  an  hour  of  darkness  and 
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dlmractlon,  the.v  liiul  iDiMTabl;  wuii(l<>re<[.  The  nm- 
Vfr»i»tii  of  Knglaml  was  (1«h"|»1.v  cn^jravcn  on  tlie  hfart 
of  I'rurudtloi'k;  it  wuh  liix  <'oiialau(  purpoxi-  and  lim 
iluil,v  uiul  iiif^|itl,v  iiru^er.  So  the  ArclibiHlioji  wits 
Hi'fii  cverywlierc,  even  at  fattliJonablc  utt»teiul>]ii>H.  H«; 
WHH  u  frt-quent  (iiu-Ht  at  l>atiqiu*tH,  which  he  never 
taatetl,  for  he  wum  a  Hinitiu);  am-etic;  and  though  ho 
iM>eiu('il  to  be  prearhiuj;  ur  relobralluK  MaMH  In  ever; 
part  of  tlie  nielropoliK,  nr|;anizing  rnhnolH,  enlnblioh- 
iD)!  (iiuventH,  ami  tiiiilding  cat  bed  ruin,  he  rtiuhl  tlud 
time  lu  move  re8olution8  at  iiiiddle-rlatt^  tneellugH, 
attend  learned  aaHoriatinnn,  and  even  it<>nd  a  fNiper  to 
the  ttojal  Society." 

To  the  nice  diNcrimination  of  ontward  form,  in  th* 
riute  of  Cardinal  (irandiHon,  wait  now  addetl,  in  (he 
cacie  of  ArrhbiRhop  Penrtiddock,  a  tribute,  touched 
nlmoKt  tenderly,  to  his  inward  convirtiona,  bia  reeti- 
iiide  of  itoni  UH  well  ai«  of  body,  bin  tiiiiwionary  aimti. 
The  Cardinal  knew  the  difference  between  thia  por- 
trait and  that  in  Lnthair :  and,  no  far  a«  he  allowed 
hinmelf  to  dwell  on  it,  did  ao  with  Rralincntlou.  "It 
iH  quite  another  story,"  wax  bin  adniiKKion,  mode  to 
me   with  evident   {ilensiire. 

Til  Ixtdy  Dorothy  Snitl  (nflrr  Ihr  death  i>f  the  Vijtrountess 
Itiaroimfivld). 

"ilCOHKIIDKN  HANOR, 

"January  31*(,  1878, 
**My  DKAR  Domrrnv:     I  was  Rrateful  to  you  for 
your  aympathy  in  my  preat  affliction — the  BDpreme 
Morrow  of  my  life. 

"You  knew  ber  well;  slip  was  much  attached  to 
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you,  and  never  thought  or  spoke  of  you  but  with  kind- 
ness and  pleasure. 

^'Throughout  more  than  a  moiety  of  my  existemr 
"A  Broken  she  was  my  inseparable  and  evi-r  interest- 
Spirit.'*  ing  companion.  I  can  not,  in  any  degrei\ 
subdue  the  anguish  of  my  heart. 

'*I  leave  this,  now  my  only  home,  on  Monday  next 
for  the  scene  of  mv  old  labors.  1  have  made  an  at- 
tempt  to  .disentangle  myself  from  them,  but  have 
failed.  I  feel  <iuite  incapable  of  the  duties,  but  my 
friends  will  be  indulgent  to  a  broken  spirit,  and  my 
successor  will  in  time  appear. 

'* Adieu!  dear  Dorothy,  and  believe  me 

*'Ever  yours,    '        D.'' 

This  dear  friend  was  a  daughter  of  the  third  Earl 
of  Oiford,  and  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  Walpoh*?. 
Lady  Dorothy  was  a  near  neighbor  of  Disraeli^s  dur- 
ing the  happiest  y(*ars  of  his  life,  when  he  occupied 
the  (JrosvcMior  (iate  hcmse,  alienateil  from  him  by 
Lady  H(»a<*onsfi(d<rs  death — hence  the  allusion  to 
IIugh<»ndeii  as  his  *N)nly  home."  Miss  Mere.^^ia  Nevill, 
La<ly  Dorothy's  daughter,  has  among  her  chihlhoo^rii 
m(*ni<)ric»s  thos(*  of  tlie  statesman  who  took  her  upon 
his  kiH»e,  little  <lreaming  that  he  was  rocking  thoiv 
thr  future*  ruling  lady  of  those  Leagues  of  Primrow** 
wliirli  w(»re  to  ris(»  from  his  ashes. 

To  Uuhirty  (iftrnnml  KurJ  of  Lififon. 

'*2  W^HITRHALL  GaKDRSTS  8.W., 

*SVor^wftf>r  23«/,  1S75. 

"Mv  th:au  LvrroN:  Lt>rd  Xorthbrook  has  resijfn*^ 
the  Vir<»royalty  of  India,  for  purely  domestic  reMOli*» 
an<l  will  return  to  England  in  the  spring. 
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"If  you  bo  willing,  I  will  submit  your  uaiim*  to  the 
(Jiu'cn  HH  Iiin  BucccwHor.  Tlie  friticul  mate  of  atTnira 
Th«  Lytion  '"  (Volral  Asia  dfrnauds  a  Htalt'aman, 
VicMoyaity  ami  1  bt'Iit'Vf  if  you  will  arct'pt  tliis  higU 
oC  India.  j,„„,  y„y  ^^.[]i  imvf  an  opporiuuity,  not 

(itilv  of  fttTviutf  jour  rouutry,  but  of  oblniniug  no  en- 
during fame. 
.  "Voure  sincerely, 

^  "B.  DrsuABU." 

The  sequel  of  this  brave  offer  may  lie  found  in 
The  lltttary  of  Lord  l.yttim'x  Iiidiun  AdmumlralioH,  1876 
lo  1880,  by  Ijuly  Betty  Balfour  (Longmans).  The 
writing  of  it  muni  have  gratified  at  ont-e  IMftraeli  the 
Im)K-rialii4t  atid  Disraeli  the  man;  the  one  with  bia 
dpi-ams  of  Empire,  the  other  with  memories  of  the 
farhiT  of  tlic  Vireroy-Elwt — his  owu  first  great 
friend.  "The  East  is  a  career,"  he  had  said  in  Tanrrrd: 
ami.  even  in  moments  of  depression  when  lie  rould 
write,  as  hr  did  to  Lord  SLilin.-sl.urv:  "Tliew? 
Hr«-tih(-d  C'ylouii-s  will  all  bi-  iudi^pi-iidi'iil,  luu,  in  a 
few  years,  and  are  a  millstone  round  our  neck,"  India 
was  outside  his  moody  vision. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  MP. 

[Augunt.  1ST».) 
"Lord   Beaconsfield  presents  his  compliments  to 
.Mr.  (iladstone,  and  he  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge 

_.  ,  the  receipt  ()f  his  letter  referring  to  some 

OI«ditone. 

remarks  made  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  last 

night  in  the  House  of  Lonis,  and  requesting  to  be 

suppliwl  'with  a  list  of  offensive  epithets  applied  not 

nicrt'ly  to  Lord  Beaconsfield*B  measures,  but  to  his 
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perHonal  eharacter,  and  with  a  note  of  the  times  and 
[places  at  whurh  they  were  used.' 

**A8  this  would  require  a  8ean*h  over  a  period  of 
Hovon  years  and  a  half,  during  which  Mr.  Gladstonr, 
to  use  his  own  expression  at  Oxford,  has  been  rountt*r- 
working  'by  day  and  night,  week  by  week,  and  mouth 
by  mouth,-  the  purposes  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  his  lord- 
ship, who  is  at  this  moment  much  pressed  with  affairii. 
is  obliged  to  request  those  gentlemen  who  are  kind 
enough  to  assist  him  in  the  conduct  of  public  business 
to  undertake  the  necessary  researches,  which  proba- 
bly may  require  some  little  time;  but  that  Lord  Ik'a- 
<<mslield,  by  such  delay  in  replying  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
may  not  appear  wanting  in  becoming  courtesy,  he 
must  observe  with  reference  to  the  Oxford  speech 
referred  to  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  one  long 
invcM-tive  against  the  Government,  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
then  remarked  ^that  when  he  spoke  of  the  <iovern- 
ment  he  meant  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  was  alone  re- 
sponsible, and  by  whom  the  great  name  of  England 
ha<l  been  degraded  and  debased.' 

''In  the  same  spirit  a  few  days  back,  at  8outh- 
wark,  Lord  Beaconsfiehl  was  charged  with  *an  act 
of  du])li<'ity  of  whi<'h  every  Englishman  should  be 
ashamcMl;  an  act  of  duplicity  which  has  not  bc^n  sur 
passe<l,'  an<l,  Mr.  (ihulstone  believed,  *ha8  been  rarely 
ec]nal<Ml  in  the  history  of  nations.'  Such  an  act  roust 
Im»  (»xp(Hted,  however,  from  a  Minister  who,  aecordinp 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  had  \sohl  the  Greeks.' 

'*\Vith  regard  to  the  epithet  ^devilish'  which  I/)rd 
|{cac<»nsfic»hi  used  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  is  in- 
formed that  it  was  not  Mr.  (iladstone  at  Hawardei 
who  compared  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  Mephistopbetoii 
but  only  one  of  Mr.  Ghidstone^s  friends  kindlj  inqni^ 
ing  f)f  Mr.  Gladstcme  how  they  were  *to  get  rid  of  tlii* 
Mephistopheles,*  and  as  Mr.  Gladstone  proeeeded  to 
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explain  the  mode — probably  the  Birmingham  caucus 
— Lord  Beaconsfleld  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  as- 
suming that  Mr.  Gladstone  sanctioned  the  propriety 
of  the  scarcely  complimentary  appellation." 

An  exchange  of  letters  between  the  two  leaders 
was  of  the  rarest  occurrence;  and  in  all  cases  Mr. 
Oladstone*s  good  faith,  but  also  his  obliquity,  seems 
to  be  indicated.  The  habit  of  identifying  himself  with 
the  Deity  and  his  opponent  with  the  Devil  had  been  of 
Ions  growth;  and  now,  since  habit  makes  saints  un- 
conscious of  their  sanctity  and  sinners  of  their  sin, 
he  put  forth  a  challenge,  unconscious,  it  would  seem, 
of  the  bearing  of  the  words  he  had  habitually  used. 
I{e<l-hot  pincers  were  the  Devil-due  weapons.  The 
pc^rsonal  equation,  in  matters  of  controversy,  counts 
for  much  among  ccmibatants;  and  Gladstone  had, 
from  the  first,  fornuHl  a  low  opinion  of  Disraeli.  There 
are  thoHc  whc)  say  that  he  joine<l  the  Liberal  ranks 
b«M*auKe  he  could  not  bear  association  with  Disraeli 
ill  the  Tory;  and  Lord  Derby,  as  we  know,  made  him 
t\w  first  off«*r  of  the  Exchequer,  Disraeli  putting  him- 
Hi^lf  aside  purposely,  and  only  accepting  what,  and 
when,  the  other  had  decliiUMl.  "Lord  Beaconsfield," 
Hiiid  I^>rd  (leorge  Ilaniilton  after  his  leader's  death — 
and  the  wonls  are  elucidatory  hen» — "was  subject  to 
much  <aluinny  and  nuuh  libt^l.  I  doubt  if  anv  man 
#-ver  live<l  in  this  <M)untrv  who  was  nion»  svstemat- 
ically  calumniated.  It  really  seemiHl  at  one  time  as 
if  th«*re  were  a  <-onspiracy  to  misrepresent  everything 
lie  did  and  to  niisinterpn^t  everything  he  said.  So, 
little  by  little,  and  by  dint  of  constant  reiteration,  an 
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impression  was  formed  by  those  who  did  not  know 
Lord  Beaconsficld's  character,  objects,  and  past 
career,  utterly  at  variance  with  truth.  He  was  rep- 
resented as  a  cynical,  reckless  man,  thinking  only  of 
bis  a^j^randizenient,  and  ready  for  that  purpose  on 
any  flimsy  pretext  to  involve  his  country  in  war.  1 
had  the  honor  of  the  most  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  late  lord,  and  I  can  say  this,  that  I  never  met  a 
kinder  man  in  his  private  capacity  or  a  more  patriotic 
man  in  his  public  capacity.  But  it  became  a  cardinal 
point  in  the  rrecMl  (»f  many  of  our  opponents  that 
Lord  Beaconsfleld  was  the  author  of  all  evil,  that  he 
represented  all  that  was  bad  in  human  nature,  and 
that  his  rival  represented  all  that  was  good/* 

Under  this  ^allin<;  system  of  aspersion,  the  habit 
of  silence  sometimes  became  too  difficult;  and  when 
Mr.  (iladstone  denounted  the  Anglo-Turkish  Conven- 
tion as  "insane*,"'  Lord  Bea(*onsfieId,  over  the  boanl 
sprea<l  in  h(»nor  of  the  Berlin  ccmfereuee,  labeled  him 
'*a  sophist i<-al  rlietorician  inebriated  by  the  exuber- 
ance of  his  own  verbosity  and  giftc*d  with  an  egotii^- 
tical   imagination   that   at  all  times  commanded  an 
int<*rminahh'  an<l  inconsistent  series  of  arguments  t*^ 
malijrn  liis  opi>onents  and  justify  himself.'*    Another 
<luotati<»n,  tills  time  from  a  speech  made  thirty  yeai^ 
earlier,  will  illustrate  the  feeling  that,  at  the  end  of 
his  lif(\  was  borne  in  upon  him  more  urgently  than 
ever  by  th<*  i>assionate  attacks  made  upon  propoaab 
which  were  li<*ld  criminal  because  they  were  his,  bat 
which   history   has  justified.     "Now,  gentlemen,**  ^ 
sai<l  to  the  electors  of  Bucks,  "I  have  had  some  eX- 
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perience  of  public  life,  and  during  that  time  I  have 
seen  a  great  deal  done  and  more  pretended,  by  what 
are  railed  ^morar  means;  and,  being  naturally  of  a 
thoughtfnl  temperament,  I  have  been  induced  to  ana- 
lyze what  moral  means  are.  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
have  found  them  to  consist  of.  I  have  found  them 
to  ronsist  of  three  qualities— enormous  lying,  inex- 
haustible boasting,  intense  selfishness."  The  words 
uttered  In  1879  seem  only  a  graver  version  of  the 
words  uttered  in  1850;  and  they  went  at  last  to  the 
great  rival  weighted  and  pointed  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Sovereign.  She  did  not  conceal  her  cold- 
ness for  the  man  who  had,  in  her  opinion,  by  such 
''moral*'  means  depoHcnl  her  Favorite  Minister.  Lord 
firanvilte,  fnn^  fr(»ui  any  complicity  in  such  methods, 
was  put  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  deprei*ate  the 
pirture  drawn  <»f  his  colleague.  Then  it  was  that  Ix>rd 
lieacimsfield  rep<MittHl  his  charge  against  (iladstone 
as  the  ntterer  of  epithets  whirh  were  offensive  per- 
M4»nally  as  well  as  politically.  The  rival  humbly  de- 
manded the  where  and  the  when.  I/ord  I^^aeonsfleld's 
rt*ply,  now  printed,  was  supplemented  by  the  series 
of  <fladst<>ne  extracts  breathing  passionate  moral  in- 
<lignati<»n  against  the  policy  of  *'that  man/*  whom  he 
had  emerged  from  his  retin*nient  again  and  again  to 
«l«*nonn('e  and  tinallv  to  defeat. 
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To  Francin  George  Heathy  in  aeknotclcdgmcpit  of  his  hnJi 
on  ''Peamnt  Life  in  the  Went  of  England.** 

"HuauKNDKX  Manor, 
^'December  2Bth,  1»80. 

**DeauSiu:  I  thank  vou  for  the  new  volume.  Your 
life  is  oicupied  by  two  subjects  whieh  always  dt*eply 
Peasants  and  interest  me — the  condition  of  our  iH*as- 
Trees.  anti'T,  and  triH*s. 

'^Ilavinj;  had  some  knowledge  of  the  West  of  Eng- 
land ftve-and-twenty  years  ago,  I  am  persuaded  of  tbt* 
general  accuracy  of  your  reports,  both  c>f  their  pn*- 
vious  and  their  present  condition. 

**Vou  will  r(»meniber,  however,  that  the  condition 
of  the  British  peasant  has  at  all  times  much  varied 
in  diff(»rent  parts  of  the  country.  Those  of  this  dis- 
trict an*  well-to-do.  Their  wages  have  risen  40  jier 
cent,  in  my  time,  and  their  habitations  are  wonder 
fullv  improve<l. 

''Again,  the  agricultural  population  of  the  North 
of  Kngland,  the  hinds  of  Northumberland  and  the 
contiguoiis  counties,  were  always  in  gn*at  advance  i»f 
the  soiithern  peasantry,  and,  with  all  our  improve- 
ments, continue  so. 

''With  regard  to  your  being  informed  that  in  nianv 
parts  of  the  West  of  England  the  peasantry  are  ni»«* 
starviuii:,  1  should  re<*onnneml  vt>u  to  b«*  verv  ftfrift 
in  your  investigation  before  you  adopt  that  statenieDt- 
Where  is  this?  mul  how,  with  our  present  law,  couM 
this  orrnr? 

"With  regard  to  trees,  I  passtMl  part  of  my  yottt*^ 
in  th4'  shade  of  Burnham  I^eerhes,  and  have  now  tb^ 
happiness  of  living  amid  my  own  •green  retreatn.'    * 
am  ni>t  surpris4Ml  that  the  anrients  wornhiped  tre^* 
Lakes  and  nuMintains,  h4>wever  glorious  for  a  tif^'^ 
weary:  sylvan  S4*enery  n^'ver  palls. 

"Yours  faithfully,   BkaconSFIELD." 
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l^ird  lien<-(>iiHttel(l,  hi  bin  doubh-  fapucll  v  of  uutbor 
aud  Hlati'tmiau,  wuh  u  vcrilubk*  Aiiut  Hiill^~  at  wliose 
hi'ad  a  multitude  of  bookH  wuk  di»fhurn«*«l.  Literary 
[M'o]iU>  liked  liim  (o  nee  wliul  tbe,v  naid;  political  aspi* 
rniittt  8oii{^bl  to  catrb  IiIh  <\vt-;  and  be  wan  not  Kpared 
tluHdoyj  l).v  diviues,  uor  law-book*  by  lawjeiT*,  wbuw? 
■uerits  he  had  perhaps  »<inie  olHvial  means  of  rerog- 
nUiu^.  Youuj:  meu,  i-allinn  him  "Mattttr,"  h(V(Hl 
above  all  eUe  that  authorHhip  mi^'bi  britif;  Ibeiii  to 
plni-p  in  biH  bandN  the  wrilin};H  of  w-bieb  be  bad  bi-en 
in  Home  xeuse  (be  iusplrer:  HomeliiiU'tt  he  rtvo);niz4Hl 
bimseir  at  a  f^laiu-e  and  itaid,  with  a  Kmile,  Ihat  be 
felt,  in  all  waj'H,  like  "a  reeeiver  of  stolen  jiimmIh."  In 
earlier  life  tbe8t>  tribniary  volumes  went  mo8ll,v  iin- 
aokuou'leiljieil — the  effort  of  wriiinc  iinnei-etuiar.v 
QnieH,  e*tpeeiall,v  in  hot  weatber.  be<'anie  («  the  busy 
Piirliament  man  the  fa^ot  above  a  load.  Honielinies 
he  met  the  Kli;;bted  (tender,  and  was  sorry.  In  IS49. 
at  a  dinner-part.v  at  Lc.nl  nniuKbamV  r'"iir  b«n*t  it  a 
host  in  himself"),  was  "a  young  Wellesley,  a  son  of 
Moroington.  but  as  unlike  his  father  as  imaginable, 
for  he  was  most  interestinp,  thoaghtfal,  highly  oul- 
tivateil,  and  seenieil  to  me  a  genius" — a  find  for  a 
dinner-party  indwd!  Rat  all  was  not  to  be  smiling. 
"Me  bad  sent  me  a  Freneh  book  which  be  had  written, 
and  which,  remembering  his  father's  boring  brorhure, 
I  had  never  acknowledged;  and  I  felt  a  pang."  He. 
vho  often  had  visited  the  virtues  of  fathers  on  their 
■tons,  here  unjustly  visited  a  father's  sin  on  a  son.  In 
later  life,  authors  sending  v<dtimeB  were  not  rewarded 
»ven  by  that  catchword  which  is  attributed  to  his 
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"Talk";  a  formal  note  from  a  secretary  was  their  por- 
tion. It  is  rharacteristie  that  when,  in  the  last  loufly 
year  of  his  life  at  Hughenden,  he  sent  a  personal  letter 
of  acknowledgment,  it  was  to  an  author  who  wrote  of 
sylvan  sreuery  and  of  that  peasantry  which  bad 
peopled  I)israeli*8  earliest  dreams  of  an  EuglaDd 
socially  regenerate. 

The  allusion  to  Burnham  Beeches  reminds  us  that 
in  the  autumn  of  1S49  Disraeli,  having  been  at  r>n>|H 
more,  ''could  not  resist  stealing  on  two  short  miles 
to  Burnham  Beeches,  which,"  he  tells  his  sister,  'i 
had  not  seen  for  so  many  years,  and  saw  again  uutler 
such  diflPerent  circumstances,  being  their  repn-senta- 
tive.*  They  did  not  disappoint  me,  which  is  saying 
much." 

To  Ladkf  Hh'xs'uujton. 

**HlTCIHBNDBX   MaXOR, 

"January,  1849. 

**I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  telling  Moxon  to  s^-ml 
you  a  copy  of  tlM»  new  e<lition  of  the  Ciint^ititM  uf 
In  Memoriam :  Lihrafiirv,  which  I  have  just  piiblishe«l. 
Isaac  Disraeli,  ^yiti,  a  Httle  notice  of  my  father.  Yi»u 
wen*  always  so  kind  to  liim,  and  he  entertaine^l  such 
a  sinc<»n»  reganl  for  you,  that  1  thought  you  would 
not  dislik<»  to  liave  this  copy  on  your  slielveB. 

"T  fouml  an)ong  his  pa]>ers  some  verses  which  you 
sent  him  on  his  eightieth  birthday,  which  I  mean  to 
publish  some  day,  with  his  correspondence;  bat  the 
labor  now  is  too  great  for  my  jaded  life. 

".My  wife  complains  verv  much  that  I  broke  my 
l)romisr  to  her,  and  did  not  bring  her  to  pay  yoo  a 
visit  wh<»n  we  last  pns.«<ed  through  town;  but  I  was 

^  Hr  liai!  hwn  elortcnt  M  p   for  Rurk*  two  yean  eflriler. 
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AH  (jwiil  a  HUfffrtT  b.T  that  nmmoinn  am  lii'rwlf.  The 
truth  in,  I  am  alwa>n  burrUil  to  di-atU  aiid  (jiillf  worn 
«ul,  rbli-tiv  by  statistiiM,  Ilmugli  I  Impi'  the  ({n>at 
California  discovery  [of  ^"'''11.  IJ.v  ri'voluliuui»ln|'  all 
cxidtiuK  data,  will  tliiall.v  blow  up  tbene  impoiilatvH 
and  tlieir  vittarioH  of  all  [>artlt>s.> 

"W*-  havf  passed  the  last  six  weeks  in  moving  from 
Hradeniiam  (o  this  place— a  terrible  affair,  enpiH-ially 
for  the  librarii',  Iboujih  only  a  few  miles.  I  seem  lo 
hare  lived  in  wagonx  like  a  Tartar  ehief.  Would  I 
were  really  one,  but  this  Im  a  life  of  trial;  and  pani- 
diite,  I  hope,  is  a  land  where  there  are  neither  luwna 
nor  eountry. 

"(inr  kindeRt  iH^'gards  to  you  all, 

Thin  "little  notice  of  my  father"  was  pn>dueed  al 
a  time  of  (treat  political  pressure,  on  the  eve  of  l>i»- 
rnell's  aucfesHion  to  the  leadership  of  the  Tory  Oppo- 
iiitinn.  In  May,  184S.  he  wrote  to  his  sister:  "Moxon 
Idih  uiiilertiiken  to  nee  tlie  ('urii,~iri'ii  ihronnh  the 
press.  Pray  remember  to  pet  me  all  the  dates  as  to 
publications,  etc.,  all  details,  etc.,  in  ease  I  am  ever 
destines)  to  write  the  ^^f^moir"  (his  father  had  died  two 
nionthtt  earlier)  "I  contemplated. "    Nine  months  later 

'  Aflfr  the  "Pcire  with  Honor"  TiT«tT  at  n^Tlin,  the  RritUh  rendenU  in 
Califiimia  (pdi  I.onl  n<'aconiiflplil  mi  irldmi  PDnhrinnl  in  a  ttoldrn  catkel 
fr<)ni  the  rrolHcn  CMe.  In  reply  to  the  ilppalatlon  win.  pr.-«rnif-l  ii  l.'  in- 
terrrA  to  the  romanre  of  the  Inridenl  "  Here."  he  iiakl.  "  li  a  hodr  of  Rt^ 
lifhmen  working  in  the  FA  Dorado,  the  real  El  Dorado,  xhrii  lia«e  dl*n>TiT«d, 
panuinK  fairlnatini;  and  ahoarblns  lahorn.  who  ytt,  altiltl  all  the  ririlcnwM 
of  Iheir  onparalleled  life,  r«n-»tiU  reflect  npon  tlie  furlunea  o(  tlia  tnark- 
lo*n1  ronotrir  they  hare  qnitted  for  a  while."  TMirai'll,  who  (lliiiwd  eb» 
where  into  the  rnmnlon  ronfmion  tietween  FraDhenRr-.n  and  hit  iDMMArr, 
here  aimiUHr,  inMead  of  HvinR  "  the  land  of  El  Dorado."  tr»i>  Ih*  anaa 
of  the  man,  F.l  Dorado,  aj  the  name  of  the  plwe. 
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the  Memoir  was  born:  "The  new  edition  of  the  ('Mrioxi- 
/iV^,  the  first  stone  in  the  monument,  will  appear  ili- 
reitly.  It  is  an  expensive  book,  and  Moxou  looks 
grave.  He  likes  the  Memoir^  but  complains  that  it  is 
too  short.  I  think,  however,  he  is  Avrong.-'  An  ex- 
cellent piec(»  of  work  it  is,  the  first  of  its  kind,  but  s«» 
good  as  to  be  scarce  improved  upon  by  the  biography 
of  Lord  <ieorg(»  Beutinck,  to  follow  in  four  j'ears.  Dis- 
raeli, who  boasted  that  his  blood  was  not  inferior  Xo 
that  of  the  Cavendishes,  gives  a  brief  history  of  his 
family  and  of  their  sufferings  for  their  faith: 

*\My  grandfather,  Avho  became  an  English  deniz«'ii 
in  174S,  was  an  Italian  descendant  from  one  of  those 
Hebrew  families  whom  the  Inquisition  forced  to  emi- 
grate fr4»m  the  Spanish  Peninsula  at  the  end  of  the 
fifte(»nth  century,  and  who  found  a  n*fuge  in  the  niort* 
tol(»rant  territories  of  the  Venetian  Republic.  Uis 
an<(*stors  had  droppc^l  their  Gothic  surname  on  their 
settl<»nirnt  in  th(»  Terra  Firma,  and,  grateful  to  the 
(i<kI  or  Ja<'ob  wh<»  had  sustaineil  them  through  un- 
prere4l('nt<Ml  trials  and  guarded  them  through  un- 
heard-of pt'rils,  tlH\v  asumed  the  name  of  D^Israeli. 
a  nanu*  n<»v<»r  born**  before*,  or  since,  by  any  other 
family,  in  order  that  tlnMr  rare  might  be  forever  reeog- 
niziMl.  I'ndistiirlMMl  and  unmolested,  they  flourished 
as  nn»rrhants  for  mon»  than  two  centuries  under  t!ie 
])rot<Mtion  of  the  littn  of  St.  Mark,  which  was  but  jnst. 
as  th<'  ])atron  saint  of  the  Itepublic  was  himself  a  child 
of  Isratd.  But  towanl  thf  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
<-entury,  the  altereil  4-ireumstances  of  England,  favor- 
able, as  it  was  then  sup])os«Ml,  to  commerce  and  re- 
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ligions  liberty,  attracted  the  attention  of  my  great- 
grandfather to  this  island,  and  he  resolved  that  the 
youngest  of  his  two  sons,  Benjamin,  the  ^son  of  his 
right  hand,'  should  settle  in  a  country  where  the 
dynasty  seemed  at  length  established  through  the  re- 
cent failure  of  Prince  Charles  Eidward,  and  where 
public  opinion  appeared  definitely  adverse  to  persecu- 
tion on  matters  of  creed  and  conscience.  The  Jewish 
families,  who  were  then  settled  in  England,  were  few, 
though  from  their  wealth,  and  other  cin*um8tance% 
they  were  far  from  unimportant.  They  were  all  of 
them  Sephardim,  that  is  to  say,  children  of  Israel,  who 
had  never  quitted  the  shores  of  the  Midland  Ocean^ 
until  Torquemada  bad  driven  them  from  their  pleas- 
ant residences  and  rich  estates  in  Aragon,  and  An- 
dalusia, and  Portugal,  to  seek  greater  blessings,  even, 
than  a  clear  atmosphere  and  a  glowing  sun,  amid  the 
marHhes  of  Holland  and  the  fogs  of  Britain.  Most  of 
those  families,  who  held  themselves  aloof  from  the 
II«*brewH  of  Northern  Europe,  then  only  oioasionally 
Htt^aling  into  England,  as  from  an  inferior  caste,  and 
whose  synagogue  was  reserved  only  for  8ephardim, 
are  now  extinct;  while  the  branch  of  the  great  family, 
whirh,  notwithstanding  their  own  sufferings  from 
prejudice,  they  had  the  hardihood  to  look  down  upon, 
have  achieved  an  amount  of  wealth  and  considera- 
tion which  the  Sephardim,  even  with  the  patronage 
of  Mr.  Pelham,  ncA'er  couhl  have  <'ontenipIatcHl. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  time  when  my  grandfather  set- 
fled  in  F^ngland,  and  when  Mr.  Pelham,  who  was  very 
favorable  to  the  Jews,   was   Prime   Minister,   then* 
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might  be  found,  among  other  Jewish  families  flourish- 
ing in  this  country,  the  Villa  Ueals,  who  brought 
wealth  to  these  shores  almost  as  great  as  their  uame, 
though  that  is  the  second  in  Portugal,  and  who  have 
twice  allied  themselves  with  the  English  aristocracv, 
the  Medinas — the  Laras,  who  were  our  kinsmen — and 
the  Mendez  da  Costas,  who,  I  believe,  still  exist." 

What  Disraeli  calls  *'the  disgraceful  repeal  i»f 
the  bill" — as  disgraceful  in  its  way  as  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes — perhaps  disappointed  the 
elder  Benjamin  and  led  to  that  alienation  even  from 
his  own  people  of  which  his  grandson  makes  a  note: 
"The  tendency  to  alienation  was  no  doubt  subse- 
quently encouraged  by  his  marriage,  which  took  place 
in  17()5.  My  graudm<»ther,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
a  family  who  had  suffered  much  from  persecution, 
had  imbibed  that  dislike  for  her  race  which  the  vain 
are  too  apt  to  adopt  when  they  find  that  they  an* 
born  to  public  contempt.  The  indignant  feeling  that 
should  be  rest^rved  for  the  persecutor,  in  the  mortifi- 
cation of  their  disturbed  sensibility,  is  too  often  vis- 
ited on  the  victim;  and  the  cause  of  annoyance  is 
nM'o^nizcMJ,  not  in  the  ignorant  malevolence  of  the 
powerful,  but  in  the  conscientious  conviction  of  the 
innocent  siiff(»rer.  S<»venteen  years,  however,  elapsed 
heforr  my  <rran<lfather  entercMl  into  this  union,  and 
during  that  interval  he  had  not  been  idle.  He  was 
only  (Mght(MMi  when  he  rommenced  his  career,  and 
when  a  great  responsibility  devolvcnl  upon  him.  He 
was  not  une(]ual  to  it.  He  was  a  man  of  ardent  char- 
aeter;  sanguine,  courageous,  speculative,  and  fortn- 
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nate;  with  a  temper  which  no  disappointment  conld 
distnrby  and  a  brain,  amid  reverBes,  full  of  resource.^ 
He  made  his  fortune  in  the  midway  of  life,  and  settled 
near  Enfield,'  where  he  formed  an  Italian  garden,  en- 
tertained his  friends,  played  whist  with  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  who  was  his  great  acquaintance,  and  who  had 
known  his  brother  at  Venice  as  a  banker,  ate  maca- 
roni which  was  dressed  by  the  Venetian  Consul,  sang 
canzonettas,  and  notwithstanding  a  wife  who  never 
pardoned  him  for  his  name,  and  a  son  who  disap- 
pointed all  his  plans,  and  who  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life  was  an  enigma  to  him,  lived  till  he  was  nearly 
ninety,  and  then  died  in  1817,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
prolonged  existence.*  My  grandfather  retired  from 
active  business  on  the  eve  of  that  great  financial 
epoch,  to  grapple  with  which  his  talents  were  well 
adapted;  and  when  the  wars  and  loans  of  the  Revolu- 
tion were  about  to  create  those  families  of  million- 
aires, in  whi(*b  he  might  probably  have  enrolled  his 
own.  That,  however,  wan  not  our  destiny.  My  grand- 
father had  only  one  child,  and  nature  had  disqualified 
liini,  from  his  <radh\  for  the  busy  pursuits  of  men." 

A  KuHsian  loan  was  in  fart  offered  for  his  negotia- 
tion in  1S15;  he  refused  it,  and  it  passed  to  the  Koths- 
rliilds — hen<<»  tin*  allusion  to  **those  families  of  mill- 
ionaires." Henjaniin  Disraeli  the  Youngest  in  early 
life  had  a  brief  dream  of  the  politieal  tinance  of  the 

'  He  WM9  a  partn«'r  in  a  flmi  of  fruit  iniportorf  and  had  a  haiMl  in  the 
founding  of  thf  StiM'k  Kzchanfff. 

'  Wh«>n  the  htiu««*  wa4  pulliil  down,  the  fava<le  waa  brouffht  to  the  South 
Ken«in8ton  Mummihi  an  a  f)n«»  specimen  of  early  eiffht«*onth-ceiiturT  English 
An*hite€*ture. 

*  I>i*ra«di  here  considerably  anteilates  the  year  of  his  grandfather's  death. 
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kind  bis  progenitor  bad  foregone.  "In  the  winter  of 
1835/-  says  tbe  writer  of  an  article  of  astonisbiu;; 
Disraeli  interest  appearing  in  tbe  Quartirly  Rcvinr  uf 
January,  1887,  *'be  was  concerned  in  some  mysterinns 
financial  operation  wbicb  be  considered  of  great  polit- 
ical importance.  'Circumstances,'  be  Avrote  to  Mr. 
Austen,  *bave  placed  me  bebind  tbe  curtain  of  financial 
politics/  Wbat  tbe  precise  nature  of  tbis  o{>eratiou 
was  we  liave  been  unable  to  ascertain.  It  was  se»*n»- 
ingly  connected  witb  tbe  issue  of  a  loan  for  a  foreign 
Power  in  Holland,  as  be  informed  Mr.  Austen  that  be 
was  in  frequent  secret  communication  witb  tbe  S*n-- 
retary  of  tbe  Dutcb  Legation  in  London,  and  twice 
went  ov(*r  to  Tbe  Hague  in  ccmnection  witb  tbe  afFair. 
lie  was  in  expectation  of  making  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  by  it,  at  a  moment  Avben  be  was  in  serious 
monetary  straits;  but  it  came  to  notbing«  and  we 
merely  mention  tbe  circumstance  as  it  aflfonls  curicms 
evi(len<(*  tbat,  in  bis  description  of  Sidonia  in  ('omiw»;j*- 
/>//,  be  bad  bimself  in  vi(»w  in  tbat  great  and  all-know- 
ing p()liti<'ian  and  financier,  or  tbat  in  Sidonia  he 
sketcbe<l  a  cliaractcr  to  wbicb  it  Avas  bis  ambition  tti 
attain.  Tbe  purcbasc  by  bim  in  after-years,  when 
Prime  Minist(*r,  of  the  Suez  Tanal  shares,  afFonls  a 
striking  instance  of  bis  conception  of  'financial  poli- 
tics/" Thus  had  tbe  bouses  of  IKIsraeli  and  Kothis- 
child  an  associatinn  at  last.  Meanwhile,  the  8torT  of 
Isaac  I>*Israeli,  un  man  of  mercenary  nfTaim,  thou(;b 
the  careful  steward  of  tbe  family  fortune  that  passed 
through  bis  hands,  has  to  be  told  by  his  son: 
"A  pale,  pensivt*  child,  witb  large  dark-brown  ew* 
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nnd  flowing  liuir,  had  grown  ii[i  bctit'atli  tliU  roof  of 
wnrldly  I'UtTt,'^'  ami  t^ujojiufol,  ludU-atiiig  t'VHn  in  bin 
luran<',v.  by  (he  whole  carruige  of  his  life,  that  he  wan 
of  a  difTerenI  order  from  those  umonfi  whom  he  lived. 
Timid,  »u«eeptibli>,  lost  tu  reverie,  fond  of  twiliuide,  or 
seeking  no  better  company  than  a  book,  the  yearn  had 
stolen  on,  till  he  hud  arrived  at  that  mournful  pcriiHl 
of  boyhood  when  eeeeutrieitiei*  exeite  attention  and 
vomniand  no  Hvmpathy.  In  the  chapter  on  Predispo- 
ailion,  in  the  moKt  delightful  of  hi)«  works.*  my  father 
has  drawn  fnun  hit*  own,  though  his  unacknowledgtil, 
feelingK,  immortal  irutlia.  Then  t'ommeuei*d  the  apt* 
of  doniefttic  eritieixm.  His  mother,  not  incapable  of 
deep  afTeetionH,  but  ho  mortified  by  her  K(H-ial  position 
that  8be  lived  until  eighty  without  indulging  in  a 
lender  expresHiou,  did  not  reeogniae  In  her  only  off- 
■pring  a  being  (jualitieil  to  rontrol  f»r  vanqniab  hia 
Impending  fate.  Ilia  existence  only  serv^-d  to  swell 
the  aggrt"gate  of  many  Ininiiliating  pjirtirnlant.  It 
waa  not  to  her  a  source  of  joy,  or  sympathy,  or  solace. 
She  foresaw  for  her  child  only  a  future  of  degrada- 
tion. Having  a  strong  clear  mind,  without  any  imagi- 
nation, she  believed  that  she  beheld  an  inevitable 
doom.  The  tart  remark  and  the  contemptuous  com- 
ment on  her  part,  elicited,  on  the  other,  all  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  poetic  idiosyncrasy.  After  frantic  ebulli- 
tions for  which,  when  the  circumstances  were  ana- 
lyzed by  an  onlinary  mind,  there  seemed  no  sufllcieDt 
cause,  my  grandfather  always  interfered  to  soothe 
with     good-tempered    commonplaces,    and    promote 

'  Euay  OH  the  /.tUrary  Oiaradtr,  io\.  I.  Cbap.  T. 
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peace.  He  was  a  man  who  thought  that  the  onlv  wav 
to  make  people  happy  was  to  make  them  a  preHeiit. 
He  took  it  for  granted  that  a  boy  in  a  passion  wante<l 
a  toy  or  a  guinea.  At  a  later  date,  when  my  father 
ran  away  from  home,  and  after  some  wanderings  was 
brought  back,  having  been  found  lying  on  a  timib- 
Htone  in  Hackney  churchyard,  he  embraced  him  and 
gave  him  a  pony. 

''In  this  state  of  affairs,  being  sent  to  school  in 
the  neighborhood  was  a  rather  agreeable  incident. 
The  school  was  kept  by  a  Scotchman,  one  Morison,  a 
good  man,  and  not  untinctured  with  scholarship,  and 
it  is  possible  that  my  father  might  have  reaped  some 
advantage  from  this  change;  but  the  school  was  tiK^ 
near  home,  and  his  mother,  though  she  tormented  his 
existence,  was  never  content  if  he  were  out  of  her 
sight,  llis  delicate  health  was  an  excuse  for  convert- 
ing him,  after  a  short  intf*rA'al,  into  a  day  Hchcdar; 
th(Mi  nianv  davs  of  attendance  were  omittetl;  finallv. 
the  solitary  walk  home  through  Mr.  MellishV  park 
was  dang(»rous  to  the  sensibilities  that  too  often  ••x- 
phulod  wh(»n  th(\v  encountered  on  the  arrival  at  the 
d4»niesti<*  Insirth  a  scene  which  did  not  harmonize  with 
tlie  fairv-land  of  reverie.  Tlie  crisis  arrives!  wlu^n, 
aft(M*  months  of  unusual  abstraction  and  irritabiliTv, 
my  faith(»r  produ<-ed  a  poem.  For  the  first  time  my 
grandfatlu^r  was  scriiuisly  alarmed.  The  loss  of  one 
of  his  argosi(*s,  uninsun^d,  could  not  have  filled  him 
with  more  blank  dismay.  His  idea  of  a  poet  waff 
foruHMl  from  one  nf  the  firints  of  Hogarth  han|;in{;  in 
his  room,  where  an  unfortunate  Avight  in  a  garret  wan 
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inditing  an  ode  to  riclies,  wliile  dunned  for  his  milk- 
score.  Decisive  measures  were  required  to  eradicate 
tliis  evil,  and  to  prevent  future  disgrace — so,  as  seems 
the  custom  when  a  person  is  in  a  scrape,  it  was  re- 
solved that  my  father  should  be  sent  abroad,  where 
a  new  scene  and  a  new  language  might  divert  his 
mind  from  the  ignominious  pursuit  which  so  fatally 
attracted  him.  The  unhappy  poet  was  consigned  like 
a  bale  of  goods  to  my  grandfather's  correspondent  at 
Amsterdam,  who  had  instructions  to  place  him  at 
some  collegium  of  repute  in  that  city.  Here  were 
passed  some  years  not  without  profit,  though  his  tutor 
was  a  great  impostor,  very  neglectful  of  his  pupils, 
and  both  unable  and  disinclined  to  guide  them  in 
severe  studies.  This  preceptor  was  a  man  of  letters, 
though  a  wretchcHl  writer,  with  a  good  library,  and 
a  spirit  inflamed  with  all  the  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  then  (1780-1)  about  to  bring  forth 
and  bi^ar  its  long  matured  fruits.  The  intelligence 
and  di8p<mition  of  my  father  attracted  his  attention, 
and  rather  interest (h1  him.  He  taught  his  charge 
litth*,  for  ho  was  himself  generally  occupitnl  in  writing 
ba<l  mien,  but  he  gave  him  fre<*  warren  in  bin  library, 
and  b<*fore  hiH  pupil  was  fifte<»n,  he  had  road  the  works 
*»f  Voltaire  and  had  dipptnl  into  Hayle.  Strange  that 
'he  rharacteri8ti<-H  of  a  writer  so  born  and  bnmght 
wp,  should  have  bi*en  so  essentially  English;  not 
rti«*ro|y  from  his  mastery  over  our  language,  but  from 
hiw  keen  and  pn^found  sympathy  with  all  that  con- 
'^^rnefl  the  literary  and  politiral  history  of  our  coun- 
^■*>'  at  its  most  important  epoch. 
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"When  he  was  eighteen  he  returned  to  England  a 
disciple  of  Itousseau.    He  had  exercised  bis  iuiagiua- 
tion  during  the  voyage  in  idealizing  the  interview  with 
his  mother,  which  was  to  be  conducted  on  both  side's 
with  sublime  pathos.    His  other  parent  had  frequcur- 
ly  visited  him  during  his  absence.    He  was  prepartnl 
to  throw  himself  on  his  mother's  bosom,  to  bedew  her 
hand  with  his  tears,  and  to  stop  her  own  with  his  lips; 
but,  when  he  entered,   his  strange  appearance,  his 
gaunt  figure,  his  excited  manners,  his  long  hair,  aud 
his   unfashionable   costume,  onlv   filled   her   with  a 
sentiment  of  tender  aversion;  she  broke  into  derisive 
laughter,  and  noticing  his  intolerable  garments,  sh** 
reluctantly  lent  him  her  cheek.     Whereupon  Eniile, 
of  course,  went  into  heroics,  wept,  sobbed,  and«  finallv 
shut   up  in  his  chamber,  composeil  an  inipassitmiMi 
epistle.    My  grandfather,  to  soothe  him,  dwelt  <m  the 
unite<l  solicitude  of  his  parents  for  his  welfare,  and 
broke  to  him  their  intention,  if  it  were  agreeable  to 
him,  to  ])lace  him  in  the  establishment  of  a  gn^at 
menliant  of  Honleaux.    My  father  replied  that  he  had 
writ t (Ml    a    i>oem    of   ccmsiderable   length,   which    he 
wIsIkmI  to  publish,  against  (\>mmerce,  which  was  the 
c(>rni])tcr  of  man.    In  «Mght-and-forty  hours  confusion 
again    n^'gned    in    this    household,   and    all    fnmi   a 
want  of  ])sychologi<*al  ])erception  in  its  master  and 
mistr(»ss. 

^\My  father,  who  ha<l  lost  the  timidity  of  bis  child- 
hooil,  who,  by  nature,  was  very  impulsive,  and  indeed 
en<low(Ml  with  a  <lcgree  of  volatility  which  is  only  wit- 
nt'ssiMl  in  the  South  of  France,  and  which  never  de- 
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serted  him  to  his  last  hour,  was  no  longer  to  be 
controlled.  His  conduct  was  decisive.  He  enclosed 
his  poem  to  Dr.  Johnson,  with  an  impassioned  state- 
ment of  his  case,  complaining,  which  he  ever  did,  that 
he  had  never  found  a  counselor  or  literary  friend. 
He  left  his  packet  himself  at  Bolt  Court,  where  he 
was  received  by  Mr.  Francis  Barber,  the  doctor's  well- 
known  black  servant,  and  told  to  call  again  in  a  week. 
Be  sure  that  he  was  very  punctual;  but  the  packet 
was  returned  to  him  unopened,  with  a  message  that 
the  illustrious  doctor  was  too  ill  to  read  anything. 
The  unhappy  and  obscure  aspirant,  who  received  this 
disheartening  message,  accepted  it,  in  his  utter 
despondency,  as  a  mechanical  excuse.  But,  alas!  the 
cause  was  too  true;  and  a  few  wc^ks  after,  on  that 
l)ed,  beside  which  the  voice  of  Mr.  Burlvie  faltered  and 
"the  tender  spirit  of  Bennett  Langton  was  ever  vig- 
ilant, the  great  soul  of  Johnson  quitted  earth. 

**But  the  spirit  of  self-confidence,  the  resolution 

^o  stnipgle  against  his  fate,  the  paramount  desire  to 

8nd   Home  sympathizing  sage — some  guide,  philono- 

PUer,  and  friend — was  so  strong  and  roote<l  in  my 

'^thf*r  that  I  obscrvrnl  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  a  niagazini*, 

^n  original  hotter,  written  by  him  about  this  tinu»  to 

^^r.    Virosinius   Knox,  full  of  high-flown  sentiments, 

^•uding  indiMMl  likr  a  ronianr«»  of  Sru<lery,  and  en- 

tr^-ating  xhv  Icarni^d  critic  to  receive  him  in  his  family, 

and  give  him  the  a<lvantage  of  his  wisdom,  his  taste, 

and  his  erudition. 

"With  a  home  that  ought  to  have  be<*n  happy,  sur- 
n'und«Hl  with  more  than  <omfort,  with  the  most  good- 
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natured  father  in  the  world,  and  an  agreeable  man, 
and  with  a  mother  whose  strong  intellect,  under  onli- 
nary  circumstances,  might  have  been  of  great  impor- 
tance to  him,  my  father,  though  himself  of  a  very  sweet 
disposition,  was  most  unhappy.  His  parents  lookcil 
upon  him  as  moonstruck,  while  he  himself,  whatever 
his  aspiration,  was  conscious  that  he  had  done 
nothing  to  justify  the  eccentricity  of  his  course,  or  the 
violation  of  all  prudential  considerations  in  which  he 
daily  indulged.  In  these  perplexities,  the  usual  al- 
ternative was  again  had  recourse  to — absence;  he 
was  sent  abroad,  to  travel  in  France,  which  the  peace 
then  permitted,  visit  some  friends,  see  Paris,  and  then 
proceed  to  Bordeaux  if  he  felt  inclined.  My  father 
traveled  in  France  and  then  proceeded  to  Paris, 
wher<*  he  remain<Hl  till  the  eve  of  great  events  in  that 
capital.  This  was  a  visit  recollected  with  satisfac- 
tion, lie  liviHl  with  learned  men  and  moved  in  vast 
libraries,  and  returned  in  the  earlier  part  of  1788,  with 
some  little  knowledge  of  life,  and  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  books." 

The  way  of  Isaac  I)*Israeli  soon  became  plain;  Pye. 
tlw  Poet  Laureate,  visitwl  the  paternal  bouse  at  Kn- 
field  and  persuade<l  a  reluctant  father  to  allow  his 
son  to  follow  his  own  bent.  The  honorable  making 
and  kee])ing  of  that  bargain  between  father  and  fum 
was  all-ess<*ntial  to  the  career  of  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
who  profite<l  by  his  father's  position  to  a  degree  that 
only  he  himself  realized.  Ilis  father — one  of  the  first 
memb(Ts  of  the  AthemiMim  (Mub — knew  all  the  lit- 
erary men  of  the  day;  he  familiarized  the  public  ear 
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^^hen  he  was  eighteen  he  returned  to  England  a 
disciple  of  Bousseau.  He  had  exercised  his  imagina* 
tion  during  the  voyage  in  idealizing  the  interview  with 
his  mother,  which  was  to  be  conducted  on  both  sides 
with  sublime  pathos.  His  other  parent  had  frequent- 
ly visited  him  during  his  absence.  He  was  prepared 
to  throw  himself  on  his  mother's  bosom,  to  bedew  her 
hand  with  his  tears,  and  to  stop  her  own  with  his  lips; 
but,  when  he  entered,  his  stirange  appearance,  his 
gaunt  figure,  his  excited  manners,  his  long  hair,  and 
his  unfashionable  costume,  only  filled  her  with  a 
sentiment  of  tender  aversion;  she  broke  into  derisive 
laughter,  and  noticing  his  intolerable  garments,  she 
reluctantly  lent  him  her  cheek.  Whereupon  Emile^ 
of  course,  went  into  heroics,  wept,  sobbed,  and,  finally 
shut  up  in  his  chamber,  composed  an  impassioned- 
epistle.  My  grandfather,  to  soothe  him,  dwelt  on  the 
united  solicitude  of  his  parents  for  his  welfare,  and 
broke  to  him  their  intention,  if  it  were  agreeable  to 
him,  to  place  him  in  the  establishment  of  a  great 
merchant  of  Bordeaux.  My  father  replied  that  he  had 
written  a  poem  of  considerable  length,  which  he 
wished  to  publish,  against  Commerce,  which  was  the 
corrupter  of  man.  In  eight-and-forty  hours  confusion 
again  reigned  in  this  household,  and  all  from  a 
want  of  psychological  perception  in  its  master  and 
mistress. 

"My  father,  who  had  lost  the  timidity  of  his  child- 
hood, who,  by  nature,  was  very  impulsive,  and  indeed 
endowed  with  a  degree  of  volatility  which  is  only  wit- 
nessed in  the  South  of  France,  and  which  never  de« 
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with  the  alien  name;  and,  if  he  excited  the  wrath  of  a 
Bolton  Corney  by  what  appeared  a  too  great  com- 
placency— if  he  had  on  a  very  few  occasions  the  ill- 
lock  to  pull  out  a  plum  with  Jack- Homer-like  ad- 
vertisement of  his  own  discovery,  there  can  be  no 
question  about  the  excellence  of  those  Cur\(mtie%  of 
LiUrnture   which    still   arouse   the  curiosity   of  the 
reader,  instruct  him,  entertain  him,  even  if  they  do 
not  transport  him  into  Bulwer's  tribute  to  the  ^'style.'' 
How  utterly  Disraeli  the  Younger  realised  his  debt 
is  known  to  all  onlookers.    The  Home  Letters  are  full 
of  it.    When  he  has  got  only  so  far  as  Falmouth  on 
his  Journey  abroad  in  1830,  he  begins  to  send  back 
messages  that  must  have  given  Bradenham,  and  the 
Man  of  Letters  laboriously  at  work  there,  a  very 
happy  half-hour.    A  Mr.  Cornish  is  met  at  Falmouth 
who  has  already  an  American  edition  of  I'iriait  Orey: 
'*but  this  IK  nothing/'  he  adds,  racing  on  to  the  real 
thing:    '*IIe  has  every  one  of  my  father's  works,  ex- 
^•f*pt  Jiimvs  and  VharUs^  interleaved  and  full  t)f  MS. 
If ites,  and  verv  literarv  ones,    lie  has  even  the  Bowles 
ati<l  Byron  controversy  all  bound  uj)  with  the  review, 
^t\i\  a  MS.  note  to  prove  that  D'lsraeli  was  the  author 
^T  th<»  review  from  paraHel  passages  fn)ni  th<»  i^uar- 
'**//f,  etc.     lie  literally  knows  niv  father's  works  hti 
^^ttrt,  and  thinks  onr  revered  sire  the  greatest  man 
*:iat  ever  HvimI.     lie  says  that  Byron  got  all  his  lit- 
"^3iture   from    Pa<lre,   an<l    adduces   instances   which 
^«*ve  even  es<*ape<l  us.     You  never  met  such  an  en- 
thusiastic votarv.    I  reallv  wish  niv  father  could  send 

•  •  . 

^Jni  a  book.     rnfortunat«*ly  In*  liaH  even  the  l<ut  edl- 
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natured  father  in  the  world,  and  an  agreeable  man, 
and  with  a  mother  whose  strong  intellect,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  might  have  been  of  great  impor- 
tance to  him,  my  father,  though  himself  of  a  very  sweet 
disposition,  was  most  unhappy.  His  parents  looked 
upon  him  as  moonstruck,  while  he  himself,  whatever 
his  aspiration,  was  conscious  that  he  had  done 
nothing  to  justify  the  eccentricity  of  his  course,  or  the 
violation  of  all  prudential  considerations  in  which  he 
daily  indulged.  In  these  perplexities,  the  usual  al- 
ternative was  again  had  recourse  to — absence;  he 
was  sent  abroad,  to  travel  in  France,  which  the  peace 
then  permitted,  visit  some  friends,  see  Paris,  and  then 
proceed  to  Bordeaux  if  he  felt  inclined.  My  father 
traveled  in  France  and  then  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  till  the  eve  of  great  events  in  that 
capital.  This  was  a  visit  recollected  with  satisfac- 
tion. He  lived  with  learned  men  and  moved  in  vast 
libraries,  and  returned  in  the  earlier  part  of  1788,  with 
some  little  knowledge  of  life,  and  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  books." 

The  way  of  Isaac  D'Israeli  soon  became  plain;  Pye, 
the  Poet  Laureate,  visited  the  paternal  house  at  En- 
field and  persuaded  a  reluctant  father  to  allow  his 
son  to  follow  his  own  bent.  The  honorable  makinj;: 
and  keeping  of  that  bargain  between  father  and  son 
was  all-essential  to  the  career  of  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
who  profited  by  his  father's  position  to  a  degree  that 
only  he  himself  realized.  His  father — one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Athenapum  Club — knew  all  the  lit- 
erary men  of  the  day;  he  familiarized  the  public  ear 
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with  the  alien  name;  and,  if  he  excited  the  wrath  of  a 
Bolton  Corney  by  what  appeared  a  too  great  com- 
placency — if  he  had  on  a  very  few  occaaiona  the  ill- 
Inck  to  pull  out  a  plum  with  Jack-Horner-like  ad- 
vert iHement  of  hi8  own  dlBcovery,  there  can  be  no 
question  about  the  excellence  of  those  Curiosities  of 
Litvmturv   which    still   arouse   the   curiosity   of  the 
reader,  instruct  him,  entertain  him,  even  if  they  do 
not  transport  him  into  Bulwer's  tribute  to  the  "style.^ 
How  utterly  Disraeli  the  Younger  realised  his  debt 
is  known  to  all  onlookers.    The  Home  Ijetters  are  full 
of  it.    When  he  has  got  only  so  far  as  Falmouth  on 
his  journey  abroad  in  1830,  he  begins  to  send  back 
messages  that  must  have  given  Bradenham,  and  the 
Man  of  letters  laboriously  at  work  there,  a  very 
happy  half-hour.    A  Mr.  Cornish  is  met  at  Falmouth 
who  has  already  an  American  edition  of  Vivian  Grey: 
'*but  this  is  nothing/'  he  adds,  racing  on  to  the  real 
thing:    "lie  has  every  one  of  my  father's  works,  ex- 
cept Jamrs  and  Cliarhs^  interleaved  and  full  of  MS. 
notf*8,  and  verv  literary  ones.    He  has  even  the  Bowles 
an<I  Byron  <-()ntn)v<*rsy  all  bound  u|>  with  the  review, 
and  a  MS.  not(*  to  prove  tliat  D'lsraeli  was  the  authi^r 
of  the  review  from  parallel  passages  from  the  (^uar- 
rrls,  etr.     lie  literallv  knows  niv  father's  works  by 
htart,  and  thinks  oiir  r«»v<»nMl  sire  the  greatest  man 
that  ever  lived.     lie  says  that  Byron  got  all  his  lit- 
fratnn*   from    I^idre,   and   ad<luces   instances  which 
have  even  escaped  us.     You  never  met  such  an  en- 
thusiastic votarv.    I  reallv  wish  niv  father  could  send 

•  .  • 

him  u  book,     riifortunutoly  \w  IiaH  even  the  \a»t  edi- 
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tion  of  the  Literary  Character:  he  has  three  or  four 
editions  of  the  Curiosities^  and  among  them  the  tirst. 
I  told  him  that  when  I  wrote  home  I  should  mention 
him."  Disraeli  adds,  with  a  delightful  sensation  (»f 
linking  himself  with  his  father:  ^'Ueally  these  ardent 
admirers  of  the  united  genius  of  the  family  should  be 
enrouraged."  From  Gibraltar  he  reports  that  the 
libraries  are  stocked  with  his  father's  works.  At  Se- 
ville, Braokenburv,  the  English  Consul  (and  "the 
father  of  the  six  Miss  Brackenburys,  equally  pretty"!, 
describes  Disraeli  the  Younger  as  *'the  son  of  the 
greatest  author  in  England**;  and  the  news  bounds 
to  Bradenham. 

So,  too,  from  Alexandria  he  rt*ports  that  '•Mr. 
Briggs,  the  great  Egyptian  merchant,  has  written 
from  Englaml  to  say  that  great  attention  is  to  be 
paid  me,  because  I  am  the  son  of  the  celebratetl 
author.**  From  (rranada  the  delightful  and  abundant 
fruit  is  H'ported:  **!  tinly  wish  I  had  my  beloved  win* 
here  over  a  hhmIIcv  of  grai)e  and  melon  and  prickly- 
p<»ar/*  S])anish  <*ookery  takes  the  traveler's  mind 
back  to  Bradcnliam;  for  tlu*  nlin  is  italiciztHl  as  the 
most  agreeable  of  dishes,  and  "my  father  would  de- 
light ill  it";  while  a  recipe  is  sent  f«>r  a  pn^parntion  i»f 
tomato,  "with  whirh  I  think  mv  father  would  be 
(harmed/*  At  Alexandria  an  admirable  Oriental 
dinn(*r  "would  have  delightiMl  my  father — rice.  Rpir<^. 
pistarhio  Tints,  ])(*rfumed  rutis^  and  dazzling  c*onfe«*- 
tiom^ry,"  \\v  awaits  news  of  his  father,  wlioae  lettera, 
he  says,  "rontribnte  greatly  tt>  my  happiness** — hap- 
piness even  in  lazaretto  at  Malta.    It  was  dorinK  this 
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journey  that  Dizzy  met  Giovanni  Battista  Falcieri, 
Clay's  valet — "such  a  valet!"  "Byron  died  in  his  arms 
and  his  mustachios  touch  the  earth."  "Such  a  valet^ 
had,  of  course,  to  be  secured  for  Bradenham,  whither 
Tita  as  he  was  called,  went,  remaining  till  Isaac  D'ls- 
raeli's  death  in  1848;  and  then,  at  Benjamin's  instance, 
got  a  messengership  In  the  India  Office. 

Corfu  must  have  gained  a  new  interest  for  Isaac 
D'Israeli,  for  it  was  thence  that  his  son  wrote  to  him 
not  only  as  "My  dearest  Father,"  but  also  as  "My 
dearest  Friend."  A  cool  review  of  Isaac  D'Israeli 
rouses  the  son:  "I  saw  Lingard's  cold-blooded  hand 
at  work  in  the  Monthly*'': — an  attribution  which  sug- 
gests that  the  mingled  haughtiness  and  frivolity  of 
Inaac  D'lsraeli^s  habitual  allusions  to  the  Church  of 
Rome — so  unlike  his  son's — had  nettled  the  historian, 
himself  of  a  particularly  liberal  turn  of  mind.  The 
return  of  health  to  the  traveler  is  announced  from 
Cairo  in  filial  fashion — the  father  is  linked  with  the 
»<m  in  the  record  of  the  son's  rcM'overy: 

''How  I  lon}x  to  be  with  him,  dearest  ot  men,  flash* 
\u^  our  quills  together  an<l  openinjr  their  minds, 
*Htanding  tojjether  in  our  <'hivalry,'  which  we  will  do 
now  that  I  have  got  the  use  of  my  brain  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life." 

Meanwhile  he  gives  his  father  surh  coop^^ration  as 
pniise  supplies.  A  favorite  puppy  at  Bradenham 
dies,  and  his  master  writes: 

Max.  tnie  (1e»<cen(1ant  of  Nowfoundland  race. 
When*  oncv  he  8iM>rt*Hl  flncln  bin  hurial-plare. 
VaHt  liinlNMl.  hiK  step  reMtiindinff  an  he  walked. 
The  playful  puppy  like  a  lion  utalked. 
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Domestic  friend,  companion  of  all  houra. 
Our  vacant  terraces  and  silent  bowers 
No  more  repeat  thy  name;  and  by  this  urn 
Not  to  love  dogs  too  well  we  sadly  learn. 

These  are  the  best  eijjht  lines  in  a  poem  of  double  the 
number;  and  thev  are  fondled  bv  the  absent  son: 

'The  deatlM)f  Max,"  he  writes,  "has  eut  me  to  ttie 
heart.  The  epitaph  is  charmiufi:  and  worthy  of  the 
better  days  of  our  poetry.  Its  elassieal  simplieity«  its 
hiji:hly  artificial  finish  (I  mean  of  style),  and  tim* 
natural  burst  of  feeling  at  the  end  are  remarkable. 
and  what  I  believe  no  writer  of  the  day  eould  priMluri*. 
It  is  worthy  of  the  best  thinjjs  in  the  Antholojry.  It 
is  like  an  ins(*ription  by  Sophoeles  translat<^l  by 
Pope." 

If  Isaar  D'Israeli's  4»arly  vt*rses  failed  to  get  appn*- 
ciation  from  his  father,  not  so  his  later  verges  fnun 
his  son. 

Tlu*  rommon  courtesies  of  life  were  not  abropittMl 
by  tlie  attarhuKMit  betw(»en  father  and  ehild.  Th*- 
younjj:er  man  always  nMuembtM's  he  is  a  guest,  as  well 
as  an  (»hlest  son  an<l  heir,  at  Rra<lenbam.  When  hi' 
propos(»s  to  bring  HulwtM*  tlown.  he  adds:  "I  am 
anxious  tliat  he  and  my  father  should  be  iM'tter  ae- 
(piainted.**  If  he  reads  a  book  with  pleasure,  h«* 
wish<»s  at  on*e  to  share  it:  "My  father  should  read 
Chateaubriand."  Tlicn,  when  he  met  Boc'kford, 
though  Heckfnrd  was  full  of  i'nuUtrim  Fleming^  what 
R(»njamin  lays  stress  on  is  Beekford's  praifie  for 
Isaac's  Persian  romanc(\  Mrjnonn  mid  l^rila,  Diflraeli 
ditl  not  usr  tlu'  word  "educate"  with  studied  effect 
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only  in  the  Edinburgh  speech  and  of  the  Tory  party: 
^'Htrangford  is  educating  his  second  daughter  himselfp 
and  they  read  the  CurioHitieft  every  morning/'  Lord 
Htrauficford,  another  time,  is  reported  as  being  ^^very 
hot  aficainst  Corney/'  whose  criticisms  had  upset  for 
the  moment  the  plum-cart  of  the  elder  D*lsraeli.  Good 
pointM  nKainst  Corney  about  Camoens  and  Cervantes 
are  promised  ''to  the  governor*' — Disraeli  was  in  his 
central  thirties  when  he  used  the  schoolboy  phrase. 
A  French  /i7/cra/rfir,  M.  le  Riou  (almost  the  first  per- 
son to  discuss  ''the  Oxford  Tracts''  with  Disraeli),  is 
labele<l  for  Bradenham  as  ''anxious  to  know  my 
father**;  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  met  at  Peel's  dinner- 
table,  has  his  character  determine<l  by  his  requesting 
**p4^rmi8Miou  to  ask  after  my  father/*  When  blindness 
ami  other  infirmities  came  to  Isaac  D'lsraeli,  the  son 
bad  a  constant  anxiety. 

"Your  letter,*'  he  wrote  in  1839  to  his  sister, 
*'\voiihl  have  iiuulc  nie  very  happy  had  it  brought  more 
KatiHfa^tory  tiilin^M  of  my  father.  I  had  persuaded 
inyw'lf  from  your  a^-roiint  that  the  enft*ebled  vision 
arosf  men^lv  from  bodilv  health,  st^lentarv  habits, 
i*tr.  W«*  are  wry  uiipa.sy  ami  unhappy  about  him,  and 
Wi'  woiihi  take  gn^at  ran*  uf  him  if  he  would  rome  up 
for  advire.*' 

The  *'we'*  marks  tliat  bond  of  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion lietweeii  Mary  Anne  Disraeli  and  the  family  of 
lier  hushanil,  wliith  has  at  llu^henden  its  reeortling 
nioniiment  of  stone. 
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To  the  Manrcki^iess  of  El^. 

V 

(Cof^ldenUaL)  "Huemomsv  ICahob, 

**  ek^pUmber  4ih,  Wl^ 

'^Dbabbst  Fbddnd:  I  must  thank  y^m  at  once  for 
your  kind  and  considerate  letter,  worthy  of  your  un- 
"I  Love  the  failing  friendship,  which  has  often  been 
Queen.'*  to  me  a  consolation.    I  am  grieved,  and 

greatly,  that  anything  I  should  say,  or  do,  should  be 
displeasing  to  her  Majesty. 

^'I  loye  the  Queen — ^perhaps  the  only  person  in  this 
world  left  to  me  that  I  do  love;  and  therefore  you  can 
understand  how  much  it  worries  and  disquiets  me 
when  there  is  a  cloud  between  us.  It  is  very  foolish 
on  my  part,  but  my  heart,  unfortunately,  has  not 
withered  like  my  frame,  and  when  it  is  affected,  I  am 
as  harassed  as  I  was  fifty  years  ago. 

^^I  receiyed  the  Queen's  letter  yesterday,  and 
wrote  to  her  Majesty  last  night.  I  wish  to  see  the 
Queen  Dictatress  of  Europe :  many  things  are  prepar- 
ing which  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  civilization  render 
it  most  necessary  that  her  Majesty  should  occupy 
that  position.  This  unhappy  African  war  has  much 
interfered  with  my  plans,  and  therefore  some  sense 
of  annoyance  on  my  part  may  be  understood  and  per- 
haps pardoned. 

"You  are  kind  to  ask  after  my  health,  and  I  am 
glad  to  give  you  the  most  satisfactory  bulletin.  No 
doubt  the  extreme  regularity  of  my  life  tends  to  that 
happy  result,  but,  like  the  King  of  Spain,  I  have 
sought  charm  and  consolation  among  the  pine  forests 
of  Arcachon — i.e.,  in  plain  prose,  I  place  on  my  table 
when  I  retire  to  rest  a  vase  of  the  resin  of  those  mag- 
ical trees,  and  they  have  relieved  me  now  from  all  my 
foes:  fell  asthma  and  exhausting  bronchitis.    It  is  like 
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the  balBam  which  the  dames  of  chivalry  conferred  on 

Buffering  knights — but,  happily,  you  have  neither  to 

touch  nor  taste  it. 

"Yours  affectionately, 

"Bbaconsfield.'' 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  when  he  wrote  this  letter,  did 
not  know  that  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  and  the  other 
members  of  his  Mission  were  lying  murdered  in  the 
British  Residency  at  Cabul.    Neither  the  Queen  nor 
Disraeli  heard  the  dire  news  till  two  days  later.    The 
Bouth  African  war  which  had  disconcerted  him  was 
thus  followed  by  a  complication  yet  more  inimical 
to  his  plan  for  making  his  Sovereign  the  dictatress 
of  Europe — a  figure  of  speech  for  leading  lady  of 
Christendom,  as,  despite  all  ilMuck,  she  undoubtedly 
was.     The  Berlin  Congress  of  a  few  months  earlier 
wan  still  fresh  in  his  mind;  the  Garter  had  followed 
and  tin*  speech  in  which  tiie  Minister  described  him- 
self and  his  colleagues  as  ''English  gentlemen  hon* 
ohmI  by  the  favor  of  their  Sovereign"  and  Gladstone 
as  a  "sophistical  rhetorician  inebriated  with  the  ex- 
uberance of  his  own  verbosity  and  giftcnl  with  an  ego- 
tist ical  inia<<:ination  that  can  at  all  times  command 
an  interminable  and  inconsistent  series  of  arguments 
tn  malign  an  opponent  and  to  glorify  himself."     No 
^liHibt    this  letter,  as  near  a   love-letter  as  circum- 
JHiances  p(»rniitt(Ml,  and  only  possible,  even  so,  be<*ause 
liddressetl  to  a   tliird  person,  was  intendcMl  for  the 
liueen's  (»ve.    That,  at  any  rate,  was  Lady  Ely's  opin- 
ion.    A  t(»legrani  summoned  him  to  Windsor  and  the 
little  cloud  of  trouble  iM^twcM^n  the  Queen  and  her 
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Favorite  Minister  melted  away.  Such  misundt^- 
standings  of  a  moment  bad  crossed  their  paths  be- 
fore— to  pass  as  quickly.  Disraeli's  first  conception 
of  the  Koyal  Titles  Bill,  for  instance,  a  little  alarmt^l 
the  future  Empress  of  India.  She  hesitated  at  the 
introductory  hint  of  EHsraeli,  who  nevertheless  wsis 
generally  considenHl  '*out  of  doors"  to  be  merely  the 
catspaw  of  the  Court,  the  "subservient  Minister'*  ome 
again. 

(2ueen  Victoria's  reputation  as  a  judge  of  men  and 
as  a  woman  of  affairs  must  stand  or  fall  with  the 
Tu  rfc  ....  fame  of  Disraeli.  The  alliance  was  close 
Favorite  and  it  was  long  enduring.    It  was  basetl. 

Minister.  xu      c^  •       •  x 

on  the  Sovereign  s  part,  on  no  preposses- 
sions.   On  the  contrary,  she,  more  than  most,  had  to 
overcome  prejudices  against  the  alien,  against   the 
trespasser   upon   the   enclosure   of   British    politirs. 
against  the  fiction-writer's  appearance  upon  the  stage 
of  fact.    The  Prince  Consort's  dislike  for  him  was  an- 
other bar  to  his  approach  to  the  Queen;  and  the 
Court's  conversion  to  the  Kepeal  of  the  Corn  Laii% 
tog(»ther  with  its  adhesicm  to  the  popular  reverenre 
for  P(*el,  produced  something  approaching  a  feeling 
of  positive  dislike  for  the  stripling  David  who  with 
a  ni<le  sling  of  speech  brought  low  the  Goliath  of  the 
Philistines.     Little  did  the  Queen  imagine  in  thc*e 
davs  that  Disraeli  was  to  be  more  to  her  than  I^' 
more  to  her  than  even   Melbourne,  that  very  fc* 
British  gentleman  to  whom  she  brought  the  affectioB" 
ate  homage  which  the  young  girl  yields  to  the  mo^t 
accomplished  man  of  the  world  among  her  seiil* 
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friends;  that  he  was  .to  rank,  not  merely  as  her  Prime 
Minister,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  as  the 
Prime  Minister  ampng  all  the  Ministers  of  her  long 
reign. 

If,  when  she  discovered  Disraeli,  Qneen  Victoria 
had  long  said  good-by  to  the  last  of  girlhood's  illn- 
sions,  he  himself  brought  to  the  association  a  romance 
which  finds  expression  at  the  very  end  of  his  life  in 
the  letter  to  Lady  Ely,  already  quoted.  It  had  fonnd 
early  expression  when,  as  a  stranger,  he  wrote  of  her 
in  his  novels.  Their  careers  began  together;  Dis- 
raeli's in  the  Commons,  hers  upon  the  throne.  Liord 
Lyndhursty  the  last  of  the  beanz  to  sit  on  the  wool- 
sack,  gave  Disraeli,  then  on  the  eve  of  his  own  entry 
to  Parliament,  an  account  of  the  Queen's  first  Ck>uncU 
which  is  preserved  in  the  familiar  passage  in  Sybil: 

^4n  a  palace  in  a  garden:  meet  scene  for  innocence 
and  youth  and  beauty,  came  the  voice  that  told  the 
maiden  she  must  ascend  the  throne.  The  Council  of 
England  is  summoned  for  the  first  time  within  her 
bowors.  There  are  assembled  the  prelates  and  cap- 
taiuH  and  i-hief  men  of  her  realm;  the  priests  of  the 
religion  that  consoles,  the  heroes  of  the  sword  that 
has  conquennl,  the  votaries  of  the  craft  that  has  de- 
cided the  fate  of  empires;  men  gray  with  thought,  and 
fame,  and  aps  who  are  the  stewards  of  divine  mys- 
teries, who  have  encountered  in  battle  the  hosts  of 
Eun^pe,  who  have  toiled  in  secret  cabinets,  who  have 
Ktruppled  in  the  less  merciful  strife  of  aspiring  sen- 
ates; men,  too,  some  of  them,  lords  of  a  thousand 
vaKHals  and  chief  proprietors  of  provinces,  yet  not 
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one  of  them  whose  heart  does  not  at  this  momeut 
tremble  as  he  awaits  the  first  presence  of  the  maiden 
who  must  now  ascend  her  throne.  A  hum  of  half-sup- 
pressed conversation  which  would  attempt  to  conceal 
the  excitement  which  some  of  the  greatest  of  them 
have  since  acrknowledf^ed,  fills  that  brilliant  assem- 
blage; that  sea  of  plumes^  and  glittering  starn,  and 
gorgeous  dresses.  Hush!  the  portals  open.  She 
comes!  The  silence  is  as  deep  as  that  of  a  noontide 
forest.  Attended  for  a  moment  bj  her  Uoyal  mother 
and  the  ladies  of  her  Court,  who  bow  and  then  retire, 
Victoria  ascends  her  throne;  a  girl,  alone,  and  for  the 
first  time,  amid  an  assemblage  of  men.  In  a  BWtH^t 
and  thrilling  voice,  and  with  a  composed  mien  which 
indicates  rather  the  absorbing  sense  of  august  dutj 
than  an  absence  of  emotion,  the  Queen  announces  her 
accession  to  the  throne  of  her  ancestors,  and  her  hum- 
ble hope  that  divine  providence  will  guard  over  the 
fulfilment  of  her  lofty  trust.  The  prelates  and  cap- 
tains and  (*hief  men  (»f  her  realm  then  advance  to  the 
throne,  and  kneeling  before  her,  pledge  their  troth, 
and  take  the  sacred  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacv 
-  -alh»giance  to  one  who  rules  over  the  land  that  the 
great  Maced<niian  could  not  conquer;  and  over  a  con- 
tinent nf  which  even  Columbus  never  dreamed:  to  the 
Qu<»cn  of  every  sea,  and  of  nations  in  every  sone.  It 
is  not  of  these  that  I  would  speak;  but  of  a  natioD 
neanT  her  footstimi,  which  at  this  moment  looks  to 
her  with  anxiety,  with  affection,  perhaps  with  hope. 
Fair  and  serene,  she  has  the  blood  and  beauty  of  the 
Haxon.     AVill  it   be  her  proud  destiny  at  length  to 
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bear  relief  to  suffering  millions^  and  with  that  soft 
hand  which  might  inspire  troubadours  and  guerdon 
knights^  break  the  last  links  in  the  chain  of  Saxon 
thraldom?'' 

That  passage'^  which  gives  Queen  Victoria  her  large 
place,  came  to  her  at  the  time  of  its  publicatioUi  dis- 
counted by  its  setting;  for  the  Chartists  were  no  more 
to  her  than  merely  ^Vanton  and  worthless  men.''  But 
in  later  years  she  reread  it,  and  with  emotion.  Dis- 
raeliy  with  his  gift  of  intuitive  logic,  had  seen,  per- 
haps more  clearly  than  she  did,  the  significance  of  a 
womau^s  reign.  Caroline,  the  mill-hand  in  Sybilf  has 
it  in  her  heart  when  she  says:  ^^It's  fine  news  for  a 
summer's  day  to  say  we  can't  understand  politics  with 
n  Quei*n  on  the  throne!"  And  when  he  put  *The 
Young  Quei'n  and  the  Old  Constitution"  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Tadpoles  and  Tapers  as  an  election  cry, 
be  did  not  merely  show  his  talent  in  burlesque,  but 
provcil  also  his  ability  to  read  and  to  render  the  noto 
of  a  nation^H  inasrulinity. 

Quet»n  Victoria  had  the  praises  of  a  long  line  of 
Prime  Ministers:  and  thoy  had  hers  in  full  return. 
K<*ad(»rs  of  her  hitters  know  what  tributes  of  grateful 
a(T<^'tion  she  i)aid  to  .Melbourne,  Peel,  Abenleen, 
Palni<»rston,  Wellington,  Kussell,  and  Derby  while 
they  liv^Ml  and  when  thev  were  dead.  The  dislikes 
an<l  distnists  with  whieh  she  had  once  regarded,  say, 
Palnierst<m's  free  hand  in  foreign  poliey,  were  for- 
gotten by  her  in  her  memory  of  general  service.  But 
her  demonstrations — the  word  is  not  too  emphatic — 
in  favor  of  Lord  Beaconsfleld  were  of  a  different  sort. 
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They  came  from  the  Queen,  and  they  came  perhaps 
from  the  woman;  so  that  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  does  not 
exaggerate  when  he  declares  that  "no  Sovereign  in 
the  (!0urse  of  English  history  has  given  equal  proof 
of  attachment  to  a  Minister." 

Yet  (^ueen  Victoria's  earlier  distresses  about  her 
Ministers  had  b(*en  largely  of  Disraeli's  causing.    Tbe 
defeat  of  Peel  after  Kepeal  in  the  summer  of  1846— 
Disraeli's  doing  more  than  any  other  single  man's— 
brought  her  ilajesty  "a  very  hard  day.*'     She  savs: 
"I  had  to  i)art  from  Sir  Kobert  Peel  and  Lord  AlH»r- 
deen,  who  are  irreparable  losses  to  us  and  to  the 
country.    They  were  both  so  much  overcome  that  it 
quite  upset  me.  We  have  in  them  two  devoted  frieml«- 
We  felt  so  safe  with  them,  and  I  can  not  tell  you  how 
sad  I  am  to  lose  Aberdeen;  you  can  not  think  what  a 
delightful  companion  he  was.    The  breaking-up  of  all 
this  intercourse  during  our  journeys  is  deplorable." 
It  is  charaiteristic  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  when  the 
(^ui^on  ofTenMl  to  see  him  "any  day,"  he  drew  back, 
thinking  that  such  a  display  of  favor  and  familiarity 
might  provoke  hostile  critirism.     Disraeli's  methiHi 
and  Peel's  were  here  also  at  issue;  for  Disraeli^s  plea, 
even  from  his  pre-Parliamentary  days,  had  bcH^n  for 
th<'  op<»n  revival  of  the  influence  of  the  first   mem- 
ber of  tlu»  thre«»fold  constitutional  alliance  of  King. 
Lords,  and  Commons.     When  Lord  Melbourne  died. 
tlH»  Qu(M*n  recurred  to  the  days  of  a  close  and  even 
romantic  i^nrly  friendship  in  terms  that  are  primarily 
retrospective  and  official:    "Truly  and  sincerely  do  I 
deplore  the  loss  of  one  who  was  a  most  disinterested 
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friend  of  miney  and  most  sincerely  attached  to  me. 
He  was  indeed,  for  the  first  two  years  and  a  half  of 
my  reign,  almost  the  only  friend  I  had,  and  I  used  to 
see  him  constantly — daily."  Bhe  adds:  ''I  thought 
much  and  talked  much  of  him  all  day" — ^a  phrase 
pregnant  of  limitations.  When  she  heard  that  her 
last  letter  to  her  old  friend  had  been  ^'a  great  com* 
fort  and  a  great  relief  to  him,  and  that  during  the 
last  melancholy  years  of  his  life  we  had  often  been 
the  means  of  cheering  him  up,"  she  adds:  ^^This  is  a 
^reat  satisfaction  for  me  to  hear."  The  ^^we"  is  in 
evidence.  There  was  the  solitary  "I"  when  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  was  lost.  The  armor  that  intimate  compan- 
ionship offers  against  the  assaults  of  Time  was  in 
1881  no  longer  hers. 

In  Disraeli^s  letters  to  his  sister  are  hints  of  his 
attitude  to  the  Queen  and  to  Prince  Albert,  discover- 
ing him  in  his  familiar  capacity  of  the  friendly  obK 
server  and  common-sense  judge  of  i>ersons  much  less 
graci(»u8ly  inclined  toward  himself.  Those  who  re- 
member QutM»n  Virtoria  only  by  the  later  years  of  her 
reign  may  well  find  it  dittlrult  to  realize  the  distrust 
ami  the  derision  with  whirh  she  was  very  oijonly  re- 
gardnl  bv  larjx<*  bodies  of  the  people  during  its  earlier 
stages.  She  was  not  smart  enough  for  one  set;  an- 
other lani(*nte<]  her  absence  of  taste  in  the  arts;  the 
Prin<e  Consort  was  tolerat^nl  (he  was  not  even  that 
by  some  of  tlie  (Queen's  nearest  relations)  rather  than 
ai>proYed;  while  the  fre<Mloni  of  his  religious  opinions 
nlienat(M]  the  symj)athies  of  the  yearly  growing  multi- 
tu<le  that  was  taking  part  in  the  Catholic  revival.    His 
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influence  over  the  Quei*n  was  openly  deplored  by  Ilijrli 
Churchmen;  nor  could  pious  adherents  of  the  Evan- 
gelical party  be  pleased.  ^'Ue  is  everywhere  reporti'^l 
to  be  liberally  disposed/'  wrote  Lord  AshU^y  (aftt-r 
ward  "the  good"  Lord  Shaftesbury);  "such  is  the  pre- 
liminary humbug  to  his  acceptance  with  the  nation." 
Too  much  of  a  cosmopolitan  to  share  these  views,  Dis- 
raeli did  not  grudge  the  Prince  the  hand  of  the  Ciueen 
— "remarkably  sweet  and  soft,"  he  reports  of  it  «»!i 
the  authority  of  Lyndhurst,  fresh  from  the  first  Privj 
Council;  the  hand  he  was  himself  to  kiss  in  the  yeaiv 
to  come;  the  hand,  too,  that  was  to  write  with  emo 
tion  the  most  poignant  of  epitaphs  for  his  tomb. 
When  the  Commons  rushed  into  the  House  of  I^mls 
for  Victoria's  opening  of  her  first  Parliament,  "the 
Queen  looked  admirably''  is  Disraeli's  record;  and. 
again,  at  the  (\)ronation:  "The  Queen  looke<l  very 
well,  and  perfornuHl  her  part  with  great  grace  and 
completeness," 

In  the  February  of  1840  Disraeli  had  his  first 
glance  at  the  future  Prince  Consort:  "lie  is  very 
good-looking,"  in  the  report.  When  members  of  Par 
liament  went  with  a  marriage  addrc^ss  to  the  I{4iyal 
pair  at  Buckingham  Palace,  Disraeli  repeated  the 
compliment:  "The  Qu(*en  lookeil  well;  the  Prince,  on 
her  left,  very  handsome."  Twelve  years  later,  after 
an  interval  in  which  Disraeli  had  been  ignored  by 
the  Court,  he  came,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
at  close  quarters  with  Prince  Albert.  Writing  o« 
June  8,  1S52,  he  says:  "On  Sunday  I  was  two  houTf 
with   the   I*rim*t» — a   very   gracious  and   interestiBg 
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audience.  He  has  great  abilities  and  wonderful 
knowledge — I  think  the  best  educated  man  I  ever  met, 
most  compietolj  trained^andnot  over-educated  for  his 
intellect,  which  is  energetic  and  lively" — ^a  discrim* 
inatingy  as  well  as  friendly,  sketch.  Eight  days  later, 
he  wrote  from  Downing  Htreet — from  Downing  Street 
at  last:  ^^The  Court  is  very  gracious;  I  was  with  the 
Prince  Consort  again  two  hours  on  Sunday  last."  The 
Court  was  very  gracious  out  of  policy — to  help  itself; 
it  was  to  end  by  being  very  gracious  out  of  its  heart, 
against  all  its  prepossessions,  and  because  it  could  not 
help  itself. 

The  Tory  party,  Peel  at  their  head,  was  in  early 
conflict  with  the  young  Queen.  Hard  as  she  found 
it  to  part  from  Peel  and  Aberdeen  in  1846,  she  had 
found  it  harder  in  1839  to  say  good-by  to  Melbourne, 
and  to  send  flrst  for  Wellington  (who  declined  the 
task  of  forming  a  Tory  <fOvemment,  believing — like 
Mr.  Labourhere  later — its  leader  should  sit  with  the 
<'oiniiioris)  and  tlu^n  for  IVel.  "She  observtnl  that  she 
IkuI  imrttnl  with  her  late  <lovernment  with  gn^at  n*- 
jrn*t/'  is  Prol's  drv  report.  Then  followed  the  epis<Nle 
tliat  j^oos  by  tin*  riaiiif  o(  the  Bedchamber  Plot.  The 
QiKM^n  and  Sir  Kolx^rt  do  not  wholly  agree  in  their 
viTsions  of  what  [mssimI;  but  the  upHh<»t  was  that  Hir 
K«»lMTt  n»fus«Ml  oftlrt*  borauKi*  the  principal  posts  of 
!hi»  lloust'lmhl  \v«»n»  tilled  by  friends  of  the  late  Ad- 
ministration, wlio  wtnild,  he  thought,  make  an  impres- 
sion nn  tin*  <2!HH»n's  mind  hoHtile  to  the  successors  of 
tlirir  sons,  nc^plicws,  uncles,  and  brothers.  The  Queen 
stootl  tirni  against  "a  course  which,"  Sir  Robert  is 
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•1-:  -i.-      ■T-L'  7  ::r-  1     ill  :l  :ir:T  >'Wrr  :•  iLakr 

■  ■  »  ■ 

i:."  ^ri;-.    :;  —  l-::.j  :":   i_  ::.    WriTlni:.  >ix  wars  latt-r. 

a^^;*  ":--  -■--;■"  ■  f  r»^l  :*  rvfu<ai  t»f  p«»wt-r.  aD«l  sav?: 
"P^-rr-c::-  :•  :....;.  \^  ill-w—i  im  thr  im{»artial  i**n 
Thar  rra-  — •  '.ir  n--:-  :rs  "f  "ur  limes  !••  agive,  thou;:h 
f«>r  a  <i;:T-r-ii".  r»-a*"ii,  wi-h  iL*->t"  distin^nisht-d  [•»!• 
j<jw<-rs  '-f  Sir  IC"'.»^r:  P-*.-i.  •Jn^  may  be  pt-rmitted  to 
think  Tha-.  UL'i'^-r  a'.l  •  in.umstanres.  he  should  Lave 
Tak«-ri  ••:!:'*-  in  1S>H.  Ilis  withdrawal  seems  to  have 
h«-«-n  a  nii'-Tnk*-.  In  thi^  ;:r»-ai  L»-at  of  Parliamentarr 
fa*  Tion  whi«  h  ha«l  pr»-vail»=^i  sin«e  1S31,  the  Royal  pre- 
roj:aTiv»-.  whi«  h.  iinfortunatfly  for  the  rights  and 
Iih«-rfi«-s  and  >inial  w»-lfar»*  i»f  the  jiei^ple.  had  since 

]<;***^  lM-»-n  njMi r  h-ss  siippn-ssfd,  had  waned  fainter 

and  faiiiT«T.  A  ymiThful  jirinri'ss  on  the  throne. 
whosf  a]i]>»'aran>-«'  Tfiu«'li«Ml  the  ima(;ination,  and  to 
whom  h»-r  pt-nph'  wi-n*  ;r«*u«*rally  inclineil  to  asrribe 
soni'-rhinir  *»f  thai  «l«Misii>n  t»f  eharacter  whieh  be- 
coini'S  Those  hnvw  To  command,  offered  a  favorable 
opportuniTy  t»»  r<«sior«*  tin*  exercise  of  that  regal  au- 
thority, the  usurpation  of  wh(»se  functions  has  en- 
tailed on  the  people  i»f  En«;land  so  much  anfferini! 
and  so  niin-h  d<'<:radation.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
one  whi».  if  any,  sh(»uld  have  occupied  the  proud  and 
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national  position  of  the  leader  of  the  Tory  party,  the 
chief  of  the  people  and  the  champion  of  the  throne, 
should  have  commenced  his  career  as  Minister  under 
Victoria  by  an  unseemly  contrariety  to  the  personal 
wishes  of  the  Queen.  The  reaction  of  public  opinion, 
disgusted  with  years  of  Parliamentary  tumult  and  the 
incoherence  of  party  legislation,  the  balanced  state 
in  the  kingdom  of  political  parties  themselves,  the 
personal  character  of  the  Sovereign — these  were  all 
causes  which  intimated  that  a  movement  in  favor  of 
the  prerogative  was  at  band.  The  leader  of  thQ  Tory 
party  should  have  vindicated  his  natural  position, 
and  availed  himself  of  the  gracious  occasion:  he 
missed  it;  and  as  the  occasion  was  inevitable,  the 
Whigs  enjoyed  its  occurrence.  And  thus  England 
witnessed  for  the  first  time  the  portentous  anomaly 
of  the  oligarchical  or  Venetian  party,  which  had  in 
the  old  days  destroyed  the  free  monarchy  of  England, 
retaining  i)()wer  nien^ly  by  the  favor  of  the  Court." 

IV«»1,  however,  was  iniiH'nitent.  Looking  back  on 
the  episodic,  he  conflrnuHl  his  first  judgment:  "All 
that  has  passed  since  has  convinced  me  that  we  were 
right  in  rrfusing  to  accept  power  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  the  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  of  our 
enenii<»s  shoiihl  h<»hl  the  chief  household  offices." 
When,  in  is  10,  the  question  of  an  annual  allowance 
to  Prinr«»  AlbtTt  came  before  Parliament,  the  Whig 
Minist«*rs  proposed  the  sum  of  £50,000,  whereas  Sir 
Robert  Peel  supporttHl  the  amendment  to  lessen  the 
sum  to  £:{o,ooo,  and  carried  the  reduction  by  a  ma- 
jority of  104  votes.     *'ThiR  division,''  he  wrote,  "will 
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inform  the  Queen  that  she  must  not  place  too  much 
reliance  on  the  forbearance  of  the  Conservativi* 
party."  Disraeli  voted  with  Peel;  but  against  tb«* 
grain. 

With  the  Irish  Church  Disestablishment  resolu 
tions  in  1SG8  came  the  decisive  change  in  the  attituih- 
of  the  Queen  toward  her  rival  Ministers,  Gladstnne 
and  Disraeli.  "So  long  as  by  the  favor  of  the  QutvD 
I  stand  here,"  was  one  of  the  allusions  made  in  Tar- 
liament  by  Disraeli  to  the  sympathy  of  his  Koyal  mis 
tress.  In  vain  did  Bright  denounce  Disraeli  as  guiifv 
of  treas(m  in  thus  "parading"  the  Que<»n's  partiality- 
a  partiality  men  did  not  yet  realize.  Again,  when  tlir 
title  of  Empress  was  conferred  upon  the  Queen  by  her 
Minister,  in  consonance  with  her  own  convictions  ami 
with  the  long-formed  o]>inions  of  experts,  she  saw 
him  bait(*d  day  after  day  with  an  extravagance  of 
prophecy  about  England's  downfall  in  the  East,  an 
extravagance  which  itself  was  evidence  of  the  down- 
fall of  England  in  the  foresight  of  her  captains. 
Again  tliore  was  talk  of  the  impeachment  of  Disraeli: 
and  th(»  very  elcH*t  were  taken  by  the  popular  clamor. 
It  was  Disraeli  against  the  world;  and  Time  has  justi- 
fied l)isra(»li.  That  episode  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  Queen's  <M)ntidenee  in  (iladstone;  while,  on 
the  (»ther  hand,  her  belief  in  his  rival  had  passed  into 
the  stage  of  faith. 

Various  versions,  ironic  and  farcical,  of  the  sonrre 
and  mainstay  of  that  influence  of  the  Minister  OTer 
his  Koyal  mistress  have  been  hazarded;  some  mlgar, 
some  tlip])ant,  some  ofTensive.    lie  shook  hands  with 
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Jobn  Browti;  the  l]i|;blani]  Jouruul  wax  i-nlfnil  io 
the  Royal  ('oiirfMHiun  Huuk  U8  h\»  favorite  rt>a()ing; 
he  befootiHl  ber  with  tlattt>ry — h  woiimn  Imnh-ned 
utterly  aj,'ainHt  the  flutferied  of  courtiers.  Yet  if 
"tiattery"  in  to  be  the  word  for  "hit*  profouui)  and  ad- 
miring rejjurd  for  wonieo,"  we  accept  at  the  baud  of 
Lord  EshiT,  then  Mr.  It.  R  lln-tt,  the  otherwise  un- 
welcome word.  "DlBraell's  chivalrous  devotion  to 
women  is  abvindatitly  clear  from  hiH  novelH,"  Mr.  Brett 
Bays;  "whut  wonder,  then,  that  to  nisraoli,  u  romanti- 
cist in  statt^KTftft,  an  ideallHt  in  |>olilicit,  and  a  Proven- 
cal in  sentiment,  hiH  chivalrous  n>gurd  for  the  sex 
should  have  luken  a  deeper  complexion  when  the  per- 
sonage Wan  not  merely  a  woman,  but  a  Queen?  In 
trifles  DiHraeli  never  forgot  the  sex  of  the  Sovereign. 
Id  great  affairs  he  never  appear^Hl  to  remember  it. 
To  this  extent  the  charge  of  Hattery  brought  against 
him  nmy  tie  true.  He  approached  (he  Queen  with  the 
supreme  rart  of  a  man  of  the  world,  than  which  no 
form  of  tliittery  is  mon^  subtle."  Disraeli,  in  short, 
took  the  (^ueen  as  he  found  her.  In  trifles,  she  lelU 
us  soniewinTc,  she  felt  and  showetl  herself  wnmauish; 
ill  seriouH  crises  she  was  calm.  In  talking  with  the 
Queen,  Diwraeli — so  he  lold  .Mr.  Brett — had  a  simple 
rule:  "I  never  deny;  I  never  conlradici;  I  sometime* 
ftirget"— a  rule,  one  may  say,  thot  clamors  for  very 
general  npplji-ation  among  the  rivilixed. 

But  it   wan  n<)t  by  any  sjMN-lal  show  of  "tact" — 
nearly  as  repulHive  a  thing.  If  self-ronscious,  in  the 
social  world  as  I'alM'r  found  self-conscious  "edifica- 
tion" to  be  in  the  spiritual— that  Disraeli  ubtuloed 
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and  held  his  sway  over  the  preferences  of  his  Sover- 
eign, lie  had  a  saving  sense  of  humor,  aud  be  had 
for  his  foil  in  this  respect,  during  his  later  years,  a 
rival  wh(>  had  none.  The  Queen  liked  to  be  amused, 
and  Disraeli's  flow  of  shrewd  comment  on  men  aud 
matters  never  failed.  "No  one,  it  is  certain/'  sayn 
Lady  Ponsonby,  "ever  amused  her  so  much  as  he  did." 
The  Island  politician  is  by  common  consent  a  dull 
creation;  and  the  Queen  treated  him  dully.  The  bored 
person  is  apt  to  be  inconsiderate,  even  brutal;  so  that 
the  g(mty  Minister,  afraid  to  possess  his  soul,  was 
made  to  stand  after  dinner  till  he  dropi)ed — and  win* 
to  him  if  he  tnniched  on  the  Koyal  rugl  Mental 
laclv(*vs  mav  verv  well  be  treated  as  physical  lack- 
eys.  (^nccn  Victoria  did  not  put  forth  the  fornuihi: 
but  her  practise  was  sn<-h  when  she  permitled  to  Dis- 
ra(»li,  an<l  io  Disraeli  alone,  "a  reckless  disregard  «»f 
Court  etiiiuette."  Lady  Ponsonby  illustrates  her 
]K»int : 

"lie  was  n(*ver  in  tlu»  least  shy;  he  did  not  trouble 
to  insinuate;  he  said  what  he  meant  in  terms  the  most 
surju-ising,  the  most  unconventional;  aud  the  Qut*en 
tlionjj:ht  tliat  she  hjul  never  in  her  life  seen  so  nmusiii^r 
a  i)<'rson.  lie  gratified  lM»r  by  his  bold  assumptions 
of  her  knowledge,  she  exi-used  his  florid  adulation  en 
the  ground  that  it  was  'Oriental,'  and  she  was  pleasetl 
with  the  andsieious  way  in  whieh  he  broke  thnnigh  the 
ire  that  surrounded  her.  1I«»  would  ask  across  the 
dinner-(al>h»,  'Madam,  did  Lord  Melbourne  ever  tell 
vour  Mai<»stv  that  vou  were  not  to  do  this  or  tbatf 
niul  the  (juccn  woul«I  t.ik<>  it  ns  the  best  of  jokes. 
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Those  who  were  present  at  dinner  when  Disraeli  sud* 
denly  proposed  the  Qneen's  health  as  Empress  of  In* 
dia,  with  a  little  speech  as  flowery  as  the  oration  of  a 
maharajahy  used  to  describe  the  pretty  smiling  bow^ 
half  a  courtesy,  which  the  Queen  made  him  as  he  sat 
down.  She  loved  the  East,  with  all  its  pageantry  and 
all  its  trappings,  and  she  accepted  Disraeli  as  a  pic- 
turesque  image  of  it.  It  is  still  remembered  how 
much  more  she  used  to  smile  in  conversation  with  him 
than  she  did  with  any  other  of  her  Ministers.'' 

The  Queen  did  not  keep  her  partiality  to  herself 
or  to  her  more  immediate  entourage.  The  public  may 
bo  said  to  have  been  taken  into  confidence  even 
rather  defiantiy.  In  1868,  he  was  consoled  for  his 
defeat  at  the  polls  by  the  Queen's  wish  to  give  him  a 
sif^nal  mark  of  her  approbation,  and  Lady  Beacons- 
field  became  a  Viscountess.  His  own  earldom  came 
at  a  moment  of  equally  critical  contest;  and  when  her 
personal  presence  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  or 
fven  a  visit  to  Ilujrhenden,  could  serve  his  interests, 
the  tnniblo  was  not  ^rudgeil  by  his  Royal  mistress. 
Tho  hunrh  of  roses  she  sent  to  Downing  Street  to 
wrh'oiiu*  him  on  his  arrival  from  the  Berlin  Confer- 
rnrr  was  a  phMljro,  to  which  the  primrose  was 
too  soon  to  be  a  ph<»stly  successor.  At  the  first  news 
of  his  serious  illness  she  sent  to  offer  that  bedside 
visit  upon  \vhi<'h  his  <lortors  put  their  veto,  believing 
the  strain  and  (mi<»ti«m  of  such  an  interview  to  be 
heynn<l  his  tlirkering  powers.  Daily  messages  were 
sui»pleniente<1  by  (offers  ot  delicacies,  some  of  which 
he  ate,  alas!  with  no  sauce  of  hunger. 
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When  the  end  came,  her  own  hand  wrote  the 
otiicial  notice  for  the  Court  Circular:  "The  Queen  re- 
j  ceived  this  morning,  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  sor- 
row, the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  in  which  her  Majesty  lost  a  most  de- 
vot(»d  friend  and  counselor,  and  the  nation  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  statesmen."  The  offer  of  a  public 
funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey,  made  at  once  to  the 
executors  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  of  her  instant 
prompting;  and  a  day  later,  the  Court  Circular  an- 
nounced that  Lord  Kowton — he  whose  peerage  was 
in  a  sense  a  link  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  dead 
VAiM — had  arrived  at  Osborne  to  recount  "the  tuufh- 
ing  details  of  the  last  hours  of  her  Majesty's  valutnl 
friend,  Lord  Beaconsfield."  At  the  graveside  at  the 
foot  of  the  green  hill  Jit  IIughendt*n  were  two  wreaths, 
distinguishable  from  all  the  rest — one  of  primroses, 
blearing  the  legend  "His  favorite  flower,"  in  the 
Que(*n's  handwriting;  and  another,  on  which  she 
wrot<»:  "A  mark  of  true  affection,  friendship,  and 
n*sp(»ct." 

Tlw  unfinished  picture  by  Sir  John  Millais  the 
(iueon  ordered  to  be  placed  in  the  Academy,  though 
siMiding  in  day  was  over;  and,  had  she  not  disliktHl  it, 
would  herself  have  become  its  possessor.  A  little 
later,  Victoria  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  vault  at 
Ilughenden,  which  was  reopened  fop  her,  so  that  she 
might  lay  upon  the  unspeaking  coflSn  with  her  own 
luind  another  wreath.  At  her  special  request,  on  that 
occasion  the  Queen  travehnl  the  exact  route  taken  by 
Lord   Beaeonsfield   when   last  he  had   passed   from 
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Wtn(l8iir  lo  his  own  Manor  Iioiiki*;  and  llif>tir(>  Hbo 
trnceil  to  tlip  ([Piivp  ihf  Ktep«  of  tliosi-  who  lm<l  carrleil 
liiM  colTlo  ov<>r  tliut  ih-Hrendtii;;  trurk.  From  hvr  own 
privy  purao  Hhe  put  up  a  aiotnimt>nt  to  lit-r  MitiiHii-r  in 
bin  parish  i-hunh.  ThiTc  at  llu^ht'Oiloti,  uuil)-r  the 
profllf  portrait  in  marbU",  nppear  tin'  linen:  "To  tin- 
dear  and  hononti  memory  of  Henjamin,  Karl  of  Ilea- 
roDHfleUl,  thix  memorial  Im  placitl  by  bit*  };rateftii 
Sovereipn  anJ  frieaii,  Victonu  It. I.  'Kings  hive  him 
that  apeaketb  right.'" 
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